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WHERE BILLOWS ROLL 


CHAPTER I 
THREADS OF LIFE 


INS ee half a century ago, at the time 

when my story commences, Portreath was a 
small seaport town on the east coast of Ireland, 
with nothing to recommend it except its natural 
harbour, where boats could take refuge from every 
wind that blew. The large ships, laden with 
passengers or merchandise, passed by without 
calling at Portreath; a few only, and those of a 
smaller size, turning round the point of land that 
almost closed in the little land-locked harbour, 
behind which the straggling village stretched up 
to the top of the hill looking over the bay. The 
houses nearest to the beach were all occupied by 
fishermen, whose boats lay dotted about the harbour, 
interspersed with a few smacks and sailing-vessels. 
There was the Kathleen of Dublin, the Albatross 
of Hull; and here comes the Swallow, rounding 
that green knoll which seems to close in the mouth 
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of the harbour, so that a stranger would wonder 
where the little ship comes from, as she sails into 
the smooth waters. And now, as she draws up to 
the quay, so called, though it is but a dilapidated 
ruin of former and more prosperous times, the 
Swallow drops her sails one by one like a bird 
sinking into its nest, and, after much shouting 
and clinking of chains, the anchor is dropped, and 
the little ship settles down to rest, until she has 
once more taken in her cargo of flax, which the 
Welsh farmers’ wives are anxiously looking out for. 

On the brow of the hill stands a large house of 
grey stone, called Manor Craggs, its windows now 
brightly gilded by the evening sun. It was the 
house of Mr. Paul Gwythern and his son Hugh. 
The former had only lately returned from India, 
where he had spent many years of his life. He 
had held a lucrative appointment under the East 
India Company, by means of which, together with 
the profits of a large coffee plantation, he had 
amassed a considerable fortune. Here he had lost 
his first wife, and, after a few years of solitude, 
had married again, a lady much younger than 
himself, who, though of a sweet and amiable dis- 
position, was, from delicacy of health, quite unfit 
for the trials of an Indian climate. Nevertheless 
she was the idol of her elderly husband’s heart, 
and when, soon after their marriage, she fell into 
a state of invalidness, he at once threw up his 
appointment, sold his property, and prepared to 
take his wife home to Ireland, where his son by 
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his first wife was already living, and carrying on 
a thriving trade in a small way between the farmers 
of his native country on the opposite coast of 
Wales, and the inhabitants of Portreath and its 
neighbourhood. Mr. Gwythern’s first marriage had 
not been a happy one, his wife being a selfish and 
ill-tempered woman, and her violent temper was 
supposed by his friends to be the cause of his long 
absence from his native country. Their only son, 
Hugh, was born before they had left Wales, where 
the first few years of their married life had been 
spent, and whence they had afterwards removed 
to Manor Craggs, a small property left to Mrs. 
Gwythern at the death of her father. Here her 
violent temper had led to so many scenes of 
annoyance and scandal, that Mr. Gwythern was 
very thankful when an influential relative procured 
for him his appointment in India. Manor Craggs 
was left in charge of an old housekeeper, and their 
son was sent to a public school. He was well 
aware of the shadow which darkened his father’s 
domestic life, but it was such a sore subject that 
neither father nor son ever referred to it in their 
letters to each other, and when at last a letter 
came telling him simply of his mother’s death, 
Hugh put on mourning and tried to recall only 
her kind words and actions, few and far between 
though they were. 

Hugh and his father had been fast friends ever 
since the boy had grown old enough to understand 
his parent’s tender and indulgent love, and he 
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returned that love with all the devotion of a nature 
that was stronger and deeper than his father’s. 
At twenty he was sent to Cambridge, and here 
came the turning-point of his life. His career 
promised to be very successful, if not brilliant ; 
but one day while rowing he and the rest of the 
crew had been upset into the river, and the mishap, 
though only causing a good laugh at the time, 
and arace home from the boat-house, had brought 
on, in Hugh’s case, an attack of rheumatic fever, 
which for two years rendered him a complete 
invalid; and when at length he recovered com- 
parative health and strength, his nature seemed 
to have undergone some mysterious change which 
altered the whole course of his life. His father, 
who had come home from India for a year’s change 
and relaxation, accompanied him on a tour on 
the Continent, where Hugh apparently regained 
perfect vigour of mind and body. But when asked 
by his father if he would like to return to Cambridge, 
his answer was ready and decided. ‘“‘ No, father, 
that chapter in the book of my life is closed and 
I will not reopen it.” And so they went to India 
together, and Hugh found plenty to do on his 
father’s coffee plantation, until a slight return 
of his malady sent him back to Ireland, where he 
settled down at Manor Craggs and seemed perfectly 
content, with the old housekeeper, Mrs. McAlister, 
to look after his wants. Not wishing to lead an 
idle life, he began a brisk trade with the Welsh 
farmers, sending over supplies of flax, and importing 
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from them slates, pottery, etc.—a strange life for 
one who had dreamed of higher things, and had 
once hoped to make his own way at the Bar. 

But here, at last, came perfect health and happi- 
ness, and his letters to his father bore frequent 
testimony to his renewed interest in life. When 
his mother died, he had hoped that his father 
would return to Europe, but this he did not do 
until he had married a second time, and his wife’s 
ill-health compelled him to do so. It was a happy 
meeting between father and son, and the time 
was fully occupied in pleasant plans for the future, 
and in preparing Manor Craggs for Mrs. Gwythern, 
who would probably reach England about two 
months after her husband, in company with a 
family with whom they had been very intimate 
in India, thus giving the invalid the benefit of 
their care and nursing on the voyage, and her 
husband the time to prepare her new home. But 
the old proverb, ‘‘ Man proposes and God disposes,” 
was to receive an exemplification in this case as 
in so many others. Before Mr. Gwythern had 
been a fortnight with Hugh, he contracted a fever 
then very prevalent at Portreath, and now, when 
my story opens, though the fever had abated, it 
had done its work surely, and Hugh, as he watched 
by his dying father’s bed, felt that every day was 
bringing nearer that dread visitor, who comes 
unasked and leaves us desolate. 


CHAPTER II 
THE VOW 


HE shadow which Mrs. Gwythern’s violent 
temper had cast over their home had _ pro- 
bably been the means of drawing Mr. Gwythern 
and his son more closely together than is usual, 
even between parent and child; there was perfect 
openness between them, and as he grew up to 
manhood, Hugh had no dearer or more intimate 
friend than his father. During the first fortnight 
after they had been reunited at Manor Craggs, 
they had enjoyed many long talks together, always 
ending, even if in disagreement, yet in a happy 
agreement to differ. In fact, they were bons 
camarades. Whether this complete candour would 
have existed if Hugh had ever been what is called 
‘“‘in love’’ I cannot tell, for he had never had 
even a love affair beginning with a rose and a sigh 
and ending with a yawn; and here was a strange 
trait in Hugh’s character, that one so warm-hearted 
should have lived to the age of twenty-eight without 
ever having met a woman whose presence affected 
him in any but the most ordinary manner, He often 
wondered at it himself, but was well content it should 
6 
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be so, and began to think that, for him, no woman 
existed who should ever take possession of his heart, 
and make herself at home in his inmost feelings. 

Something of the kind was passing through 
his mind as he sat this evening beside his father’s 
bed, and watched Mrs. McAlister as she moved 
about the room with well-meant but clumsy 
endeavours to add to the invalid’s comfort. As 
she smoothed his pillow and “tidied” the room, 
the hollow eyes seemed to follow her restlessly, 
and Hugh’s loving intuition. revealed to him that 
her presence was undesired by his father, so dis- 
missing her on the pretext of seeing “how the 
jelly was getting on,’’ he drew up the blind, letting 
in the golden rays of the setting sun, and, trying 
to speak in a cheerful tone, while his heart was 
aching with sorrow, said: 

‘“Such a lovely evening, dear father! Shall I 
raise your pillow a little, so that you may see the 
bay ? The Swallow will be in this evening, you 
know. Ah! there she is, rounding the point. 
When you are a little stronger, I believe a trip 
across to Wales will do you more good than all 
Dr. Vivian’s medicine.” 

There was no responsive brightness in his father’s 
answer. 

‘* Ah! Hugh, never, never, my dear boy; you 
must see, and you do, I am sure, that I am not 
long for this world.” 

His panting breath and thin fingers nervously 
picking at the counterpane emphasised his words, 
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and Hugh’s heart sank lower than ever, as he 
held the other hand and smoothed it with his 
own firm fingers. Once more he tried a cheerful 
‘strain, but seeing a fresh anxiety in the restless 
eyes, he bent his head to hide the tears which 
welled up into his own. 

‘“‘T have something I want to say to you, Hugh,” 
said his father. ‘‘I am dying—and it will be soon 
—I did hope to live to see my darling wife arrive, 
but it is not to be—and what will become of her ! 
Alone in a strange country !” 

‘Alone! dear father! Not while I live,” 
answered Hugh, steadying his voice with a great 
effort; all disguise had fallen away from them 
now, and it was soul speaking to soul ere they 
parted, one to face the solemn realities of an un- 
known world, the other to remain and fight a few 
more of the battles of life before he too came to 
the same solemn hour of departure. 

“You have never seen her, Hugh, but you will 
love her for my sake, won’t you, and be tender to 
her? Oh, my darling! to think that I shall not be 
here to welcome her ! ” 

Here he seemed to gather strength from some 
inner store, for he lifted himself up in a way he 
had not been able to do for a long time, and his 
voice seemed stronger as he spoke : 

“I leave her to you, my son, with perfect con- 
fidence, but I should die easier if once I had your 
promise. that you will take her to your heart as 
though she were your real mother—and, Hugh, is it 
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selfish of me to wish that you will never. marry your- 
self while she lives unmarried ? Some day she will 
marry some one more of her own age, who will make 
her happy—but it will never be one who will love 
her more. I know you have never been in love, 
Hugh, otherwise I would not ask of you such a 
sacrifice ; but, as you do not love, Hugh, oh! will 
you take care of her and guard her until she is 
married or dead? I have been trying for days to 
say this, but it seems selfish, and so—and so——”’ 

Here the strength seemed to desert him, and he 
sank back panting. Hugh held a restorative to his 
lips, and when he had regained a little calmness and 
was more comfortably resting on his pillows, he heard 
his son’s clear, manly voice, as he answered firmly : 

‘** Dear father, have you been trying to say this 
to me indeed? Well then, listen. I will never 
marry while my mother lives and requires my care ; 
never, father—never; and you know, with all 
my faults, I have never willingly broken a promise ; 
and a promise to you at such a time will be more 
binding than any vow. Father, does it ease your 
mind ? Do you hear me? I promise.” 

“J hear you, my boy, and thank you. Hugh, 
we have been more than parent and child; and 
now your kindness——”’ 

There was a long silence, and Hugh, thinking 
his father was asleep, sat on by the bed-side, with 
his eyes fixed on the bay, whose waters glowed 
in the rays of the setting sun like a sheet of gold. 
He watched the sun gradually sinking below the 
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horizon and thought of the life ebbing away beside 
him, into unknown depths. No! a full tide of 
hope and faith surged up into his heart and flooded 
his whole being. 

He went on in thought to to-morrow’s rising sun, 
and felt that if he must lose that beloved parent 
here, there was a brighter and a, fuller life beyond. 
He turned to look at the bed, and at once the 
truth dawned upon him. He called to Mrs. 
McAlister, and who is there so happy as not to 
know what followed ?—the first agonised endeavours 
to restore the life that had left the body for ever, 
the gradual realisation of the truth, the last look 
at the beloved face, and then—the blinds drawn, 
and the room, which had been the centre of interest 
for weeks, left to darkness and silence, only broken 
by the quiet footsteps of strangers. 

We will not try to describe Hugh’s first days of 
sorrow and loneliness ; another page in that wonder- 
ful book of life, so interesting to each one of us, — 
seemed to have come to an end, and when, a few 
days afterwards, he returned from his father’s 
funeral to the empty house, he felt with full force 
the blow that had fallen upon him. Slow to make 
friends, he now felt he had lost his best friend, 
and he registered a vow to Heaven that he would 
be true to his promise to his father. He smiled 
~ as he thought how small a sacrifice it would entail, 
and then turned to his daily affairs, with the small 
comfort that his promise was a sort of bond between 
him and the dear dead. 


CHAPTER III 
“THE SWALLOW” 


NE sunny day in the week following that of 
Mr. Gwythern’s funeral, the Swallow sailed 
out of Portreath Bay, with much creaking and 
clinking of chains. She had left her cargo of 
tiles, and was now returning to the Welsh coast 
laden with flax. The crew consisted of old John 
Roberts the master, politely known as Captain 
Roberts, Siencyn Owen, the mate, and Will, the 
cabin boy, one and all feeling much elated at having 
a passenger on board, and he none other than 
‘** Muster Hugh ”’ as they had always called him. 

‘* Indeed, sir, it was no use my tryin’ to call you 
‘Muster Gwythern’,”’ said the captain, “ not now 
at first. In time, perhaps, my tongue will come 
to it.” 

“All right, captain! don’t try,” said Hugh, 
“let me be ‘Muster Hugh’ as long as I can; I 
shall imagine, you know, that I am still the boy 
you used to scold so unmercifully when I got my 
hands and clothes covered with tar; do you remem- 
ber ? Before I went to school, the arrival of 
the Swallow was always the signal of punishment 
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for me; for I could not keep away from you, and 
my mother hated it, and no wonder, for I certainly 
was a pickle.” 

“You wass a nice boy, sir, and, dear me! you 
wass a naughty boy! I remember vurry well how 
your poor father wass used to come down to the 
quay, and take you home through the wood behind 
the house, so you may be cleaned and washed 
before your mother, sir, saw you.” 

Hugh’s face saddened as he recalled to mind 
the frequent storms of temper raised by his pecca- 
dilloes, and the gentleness and patience with which 
his father had endeavoured to pacify his wife, 
while protecting his son from too severe punish- 
ment. He tried to turn the tide of Captain Robert’s 
conversation, but in vain. 

‘“ Now, sir, there’s the place I bin wishin’ to 
see you many a time.” 

‘What ! on this hard coil of ropes ? ”’ 

‘““Iss, indeed, sir, seein’ the Swallow is your 
own ship, so long as you arr comin’ along to Wales. 
What you want to stop with them old Paddys, 
sir, when there’s so many warrum hearts wantin’ 
to see you in Wales? There’s Miss Anna Mary 
Lloyd now, uvvry time I am go to Abersethin 
she is ask about you. ‘ And how iss Muster Hugh ? ’ 
she is saying, ‘and when will he be comin’ to see 
us?’ she do say. ‘ His father and I wass play- 
mates and friends, Captain Roberts,’ she do say, 
“and I am feeling a dip interest in his son!’ that 
is what she is saying uvvry time.” 
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“Very kind of her, but who is she at all, at 
all? ” said Hugh. 

The captain looked decidedly hurt as he answered. 

“Who is Miss Anna Mary? MHaven’t you 
heard of her, sir? Well indeed, now! She iss a 
vurry nice lady. And she is look so grand in 
church on Sunday; and there’s Iolo an’ Iola, oh 
anw’l,! there’s plenty to welcome you.” 

“Tolo and Iola,” said Hugh, “‘ who are they ? 
They have curious names anyhow.” 

‘Iss, their names sound odd to you, sir? That's 
because you arr stop so long with the Paddys. 
Well, indeed, perhaps they arr odd themselves too. 
They are two twins, sir, and the beautifullest and 
the best you uver saw, sir, just azacly the same 
as angels! ” | 

“Well I have never seen angels, captain,” said 
Hugh, greatly amused at the old man’s enthusiasm. 
Here the captain was called away, and was soon 
shouting his orders to his two subordinates, but 
he returned to whisper behind his hand, 

“Stop a bit till you see Iolo and Iola, sir.” 

The Swallow, with wind and tide in her favour, 
was making her way smoothly and rapidly over 
the channel, dipping her prow into the opal-tinted 
waters, now seeming to gather on their surface 
every lovely tint of pink and green and gold. The 
sun had just set and the moon had risen, and while 
the glowing west lent its crimson and gold, the 
moon tipped the ripples with silver, while an 
occasional streak of phosphorescent light added 
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beauty to the scene. Hugh leant over the side 
of the vessel and gazed upon the gently swelling 
waves, wondering why he had never before taken 
advantage of the little ship’s continual voyages 
to Wales to revisit the scenes of his earliest recol- 
lections. Gradually the west lost its crimson and 
gold, and the moon rose higher and took her place 
as queen of the night, making a silver path across 
the sea, and Hugh began to think that it was time 
to try the couch which had been rigged up for him 
on the deck under a little shelter of sails and canvas, 
and bidding the captain and his mate “ good night ”’ 
he stretched himself on his hard bed, and was 
soon fast asleep, while the little ship still sailed 
over the glistening bay, leaving Ireland far behind, 
and hastening on towards old Cambria. 

Next morning the sun rose bright and clear, 
and while Hugh was still sleeping, Captain Roberts 
and the mate held a conversation, in their own 
Welsh tongue, which seemed to interest them 
greatly. 

“IT don’t agree with you,” said Siencyn Owen, 
“IT know Iolo and Iola better than you, living in 
Ynysoer, you see; I have known them since they 
were babies, and I tell you there’s no knowing at 
all whether they will take to Muster Hugh or 
not—they may just turn away from him, and 
then, where’s your warm Welsh welcome ? ” 

‘Not they,” said the captain, “ Muster Hugh is 
not the sort they turn away from—look at his clear 
eye, and open face, nothing bad behind that ! ” 
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“No, no, I think the same, captain, but still 
I would not say anything about the twins. Re- 
member that whippersnapper from London, that 
came to Abersethin once to stop with the vicar ; 
when Iolo looked at him he seemed to shrink up, 
and if Iolo and Iola were one side of the shore, 
he would be pretty sure to go to the other side. 
He did not stay long at Abersethin”’; and the 
two men laughed heartily. | 


CHAPTER IV. 
MORFA 


We the Swallow was ploughing her way 

through the green waters towards the 
Welsh coast, let us take a peep at some of those on 
shore who were interested in her arrival. There 
was Miss Anna Mary Lloyd, who had walked twice 
up to the vicarage that day, to inquire if the little 
ship had arrived, so that, as evening drew on, she 
was glad to throw herself down on the old-fashioned 
sofa in the sunny parlour at Morfa, 

** Not to sleep, certainly nct, my dear, but just 
to rest a bit, Iola.” 

Her niece did not answer, but casting a meaning 
look and smile at her brother Iolo, gently spread 
a shawl over her aunt, who in a very short time was 
sleeping soundly. Iola drew down the blinds, to 
keep out the flood of golden sunshine, and then in 
the softened light the brother and sister, linked 
arm-in-arm, walked quietly up and down the room. 
Sometimes the girl would lean her head upon her 
brother’s shoulder, when he would press her arm 
closer and look at her with a loving smile; and 
while they continue their quiet walk and Miss 
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Anna Mary still sleeps, we will try to describe the 
old room and its occupants. It was the living-room 
of the old house, and the only one where real comfort 
was to be found, for Morfa had once been a grand 
baronial hall, with the usual long passages and 
large draughty rooms. Its owners had always been 
better known for their hospitality and charity than 
for their worldly wisdom, and as years passed on, 
most of their broad acres passed away too, until 
at last the estate had dwindled down to the size 
of a small farm. The old house still remained, and 
its inmates, Miss Anna Mary Lloyd and her nephew 
and niece, were the sole representatives of the old 
family. The former was very proud of her ancestry. 

“The Lloyds of Morfa were the real Welsh 
gentry, my dear, without a drop of English blood 
in their veins, not like the Lewises of Gwindale, or 
the Powells of Pentre, for all they hold their heads 
so high, they are only half and halfs, my dear, with 
their grand fashionable ways, and their smattering 
of Welsh! Ask the farmers and villagers, they'll 
tell you who are the real Welsh gentry.” . 

These remarks were always addressed to Iola, 
who would listen with a smile and sometimes ask 
@ question to prove her interest, but Iolo never 
accorded her even a show of interest, and when 
called to task for his want of appreciation, would 
stroke her hand and say: “ But, Aunt Mary, what 
does it matter ? ”’ , 

As she lay now asleep on the sofa she did not 
show many signs of her high birth. A large white 
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sun-bonnet was tilted half over her face, and her 
short petticoats revealed three or four inches of 
black stocking terminating in a pair of black cloth 
boots of country make, laced up the ankle. The skirt 
of her best dress had been taken off after her return 
from the vicarage, and sleep had overcome her 
before she had donned her everyday dress. Her 
face, with its regular and clear-cut features, still 
retained traces of the beauty which had distinguished 
it in youth, and her complexion at sixty-five might 
still have excited the envy of many a girl. In the 
deep window-sills there were flowers blooming, on 
the hearth the old cat purred, and though it was 
summer there was a glowing culm fire in the grate, 
and a simmering kettle to complete the comfort 
of the scene. On a small oak table with clumsy 
legs, and covered with a dainty white cloth, was 
the tea-tray, with its bright array of cups and 
saucers ; the walls were whitewashed, without any 
attempt at ornament, except the very doubtful 
one of a huge “sampler” framed and hung over 
the high, carved mantel-piece—fortunately too high 
to show anything but its mellow tints. All the 
furniture was old and dark, and had gradually been 
selected from the other rooms, many of which had 
been shut up for years and were only opened for 
an occasional airing and dusting. Over all stretched 
the old rafters, much carved and reaching down 
low on the walls. A small square of carpet lay 
between the fireplace and tea-table, and another 
long strip of a warm red colour stretched the whole 
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length of the room from window to quaintly arched 
door. Suddenly Miss Anna Mary sat up, and 
pushing back her sun-bonnet began hastily to put 
on her forgotten skirt. 

“ Dear anw’l!” she said, with a flushed and dazed 
look, “‘ have I been asleep? I suppose I must, for 
I dreamt I was riding on a camel through a desert. 
I can’t make it out.” 

‘IT expect, Aunt Mary, our walking up and down 
shook the room and made you dream of the camel. 
Let us have tea now, for Iolo and I are going to 
Ynysoer.”’ * 

‘* You want another cup and saucer, Aunt Mary,” 
said Iolo, speaking for the first time. ‘“‘ Isn’t Nesta 
coming to tea?” | 

‘* Not that I know of,” said their aunt, busying 
herself with the tea-things. “‘I suppose you want - 
me to believe, Iolo, that you know she is coming. 
_ Such stuff and nonsense! Will I never cure you 
and Iolo, and make you like other children ? ”’ 

Iolo sighed, and pushing his chair back from the 
table answered slowly and without a shade of 
annoyance : 

‘I think she will come this evening, she has not 
been once this week, and I want to see her, but I 
must go now, or the Rock Bridge will be covered ; 
if she comes, ask her to wait till we come back, 
Aunt Mary ’’; and he got up and went out of the: 
room, followed by Iola. 

‘‘ Well, indeed, indeed,” said Miss Anna Mary, 


* The name of the island—the main venue of the story. 
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raising her hands and eyes. ‘‘I never saw such 
children, off to Ynysoer now in the middle of tea, 
and Nesta coming and all. Ach a fi! No one 
knows what a trouble they are to me.” 

She placed an extra cup and saucer on the table 
and then, leaving her own tea unfinished, looked 
through the window for signs of her expected 
visitor ; for though she laughed at and scolded Iolo, 
she seldom failed to act upon his suggestions and 
premonitions. 

Left to her care from their birth, her nephew and 
niece were as dear to her as if they had been her 
own children, but their peculiar and wayward 
natures were frequently a great trouble to her 
unimaginative and practical mind. Her widowed 
sister, dying when the twins were only a week old, 
had entrusted them to her with her last breath, and 
well had the trust been discharged. 

She discovered within half a mile of her own 
house @ poor woman, who strange to say, had just 
lost her own twin children, and Miss Anna Mary 
thankfully engaged her at once to bring up the 
orphans so suddenly thrown on her care. “ Nanti 
Nell” took the twins literally to her bosom, and 
seemed to have transferred to them the love which 
should have been lavished on her own children. 
She took them to the cottage home on a bare rock, 
jutting out from the land, just under the Morfa 
cliffs, and here they lived until they were twelve 
years of age, leading a life of perfect freedom and 
happiness amongst nature’s most beautiful scenes 
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and sounds, and always accompanied by Nanti 
Nell’s own little boy Dai, who, being five years 
their senior, was looked up to by the children with 
admiration, while he devoted himself to his foster 
brother and sister with a tender love that grew 
with his years into an absolute devotion, entirely 
reciprocated by the twins. Indeed, they identified 
themselves with the villagers so completely that 
nothing annoyed them more than to be called by 
the distinctive ‘‘ Miss’? and ‘* Master,” so that 
gradually this title was entirely dropped, and they 
were always known at Ynysoer as “Iolo” and 
** Tola.”’ 


CHAPTER V 
IOLO AND IOLA 


IN MORGAN did at last arrive, but not 

until the tea-things had been cleared away; 
and the sun had sunk below the horizon. She was 
the granddaughter of Miss Anna Mary’s old friend, 
Mrs. Morgan, of Tygwyn, and a near neighbour, as 
distance is reckoned in the country, and although 
she was a few years older than Iolo and Iola, they 
were fast friends—indeed, their love for each other 
was peculiarly strong and real. The twins seemed 
to find in her some trait which filled a want in their 
own peculiar natures, and she, living the prosaic 
everyday life of a busy household, was drawn 
towards these two wayward though lovable beings 
with a love of no ordinary strength. She waited 
for some time, as Iolo had desired, but at last decided 
to go home, as her grandmother had not been as well 
as usual that day. As she was leaving the porch 
she looked down the valley before turning up the 
lane which led over the brow of the hill to T}gwyn, 
and as she gazed into the twilight she became 
conscious of two light figures coming up the darken- 
ing lane. There was no mistaking them for any 
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one else—their lithe, straight forms, their light 
clothing, and their silence, distinguished them at 
once from other people, and a sort of swaying or 
swinging in their gait, which suggested the fluttering 
of a bird or butterfly, could not be mistaken. As 
they drew nearer, Nesta, under the shadow of the 
porch, watched them as the rising moon shone 
upon their faces; and surely it never shone upon 
two more beautiful faces and forms. Nesta was 
fair and young, with nut-brown hair and cheeks 
that rivalled the roses in her own garden, but theirs 
was a beauty unlike that of ordinary mortals. 
They were both of the same height, the grace and 
lightness of their form and carriage giving them 
the appearance of being tall, though they were 
really under rather than over the usual height of 
youth and maiden of sixteen years. Singularly 
alike in person, as twins generally are, their inner 
being seemed to be one soul in two bodies, and each 
one appeared to share every feeling or thought 
possessed by the other, as though some subtle 
influence spread from one to the other, imparting 
a common consciousness to both. They were 
generally silent as they walked together over hill 
and dale, Iolo drinking deep of the beauty of the 
surrounding scenery, and Iola, with her clear grey 
eyes often turned to his, occasionally dropping a 
word or two, which always seemed to chime in with 
Iolo’s thoughts. If perchance she had wandered 
from the thread of his imaginings—though that 
very seldom happened—a word from him would 
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lead her back, and she was soon in full accord with 
all his feelings and thoughts. In fact, the most 
perfect oneness existed between these two, in spite 
of the difference of sex. Perhaps this had rather 
helped their union than otherwise, as the slight 
difference in their characters only seemed to perfect 
their harmony. Iola deferred to Iolo whenever 
there was any diversity of opinion between them, 
not only because he was a man, but also because 
she, better than any one else, knew that there was 
a peculiar depth in his character, which no earthly 
knowledge would outweigh. He never spoke 
hastily, and his judgments were always well con- 
sidered, and Iola looked up to him with respect and 
a love too deep for words to express. They always 
dressed in light garments, Iola’s being of some light, 
soft tweed, almost white, and Iolo’s of a thicker 
substance but almost as light, and though Iolo was 
dark and Iola fair they were strikingly alike. 

It was not likely that, in such a superstitious 
country as Wales, two beings so uncommon should 
exist without attracting attention. They were 
beloved by all who were so fortunate as to know 
them, but they had also many enemies. They 
seemed to have an instinctive aversion to many 
people, an aversion which they never could be 
induced to overcome or reconsider. It was there— 
and they acted upon it without a thought of the 
consequences. As they approached Nesta, who 
had waited for them in the porch, Iola spoke first 
as she generally did. 
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“Oh! Nesta, we are so sorry to be so late, but 
we could not come away from poor Peggi Bullet. 
Her dear little boy is ill and she is so unhappy! I 
made Iolo nurse him for a little while, and he was 
a little better when we left.” 

‘I think he will die,” said Iolo. ‘‘ Poor Peggi! ” 

' *° Veg indeed,”’ said Nesta, ‘“‘ what will she do? 
What will we all do without little Will? I must 
go and see her to-morrow.” 

** Yes,”’ said Iola, “‘ do try and find time, though 
Mari Matti has just told us that she is going to you 
to quilt to-morrow.” 

** Yes, but never mind, I'll go indeed. But what 
did you want to say to me, Iolo? Miss Anna Mary 
wanted me to wait till you came in.” 

** 'Yes,”’ answered Iolo slowly, “it was about the 
Swallow. Don’t go near her, Nesta. I could not 
sleep last night for hours, but when I did I saw 
you flying over the sea, sometimes it was you with 
white wings, sometimes it was the Swallow with 
white sails tossing and flapping, but always the 
black cloud over you.” 

‘The Swallow!” said Nesta, “I am not likely 
to go near her, although indeed Siencyn Owen has 
long been wanting me to go and see the grand new 
figure-head ; but now, Iolo, of course, I will keep 
away from her.”’ 

‘* Promise,” said Iolo. 

“Oh! as if I need promise! I wouldn’t for 
worlds go, after your dream.” 

While they were speaking two men came up the 
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lane talking volubly in Welsh; one spoke angrily 
and loudly, the other answered with a pleasanter 
voice and gentler manner. 

‘* Do wir,” said one. ‘* Na ddo,”’ vociferated the 
. Other, but as they came out into the moonlight and 
saw the three young people, both ceased speaking. 
Iolo walked down to the gate as they approached, 
and, speaking in Welsh, he addressed the loud 
speaker : 

** John, why do you not speak the truth?” he 
said. ‘* You know that you are telling a lie.” 

‘“No indeed, sir,” he answered, taking off his 
tattered hat and standing bareheaded in the moon- 
light. ‘‘ Dai didn’t——” 

‘* Hush,” said Iolo in a stern voice, ‘* Dai never 
told a lie.”’ 

The man mumbled a few words, but did not try 
to exculpate himself further, and, with a meek 
‘**Nos da chi,” hurried up the lane, leaving his 
companion standing by the gate. 

‘“Come in, Dai,’ said Iola’s gentle voice from 
the porch, ‘‘ come in and have a glass of new beer 
and then go home with Nesta.” 

‘*T don’t want the beer, thank you,” said the 
young man, smiling. ‘I am strong enough to take 
care of Miss Nesta, I think.”’ And after mutual 
‘* good-nights ’” the young people separated, Iolo 
and Iola disappearing under the dark porch, and 
Dai, their foster-brother, going up the hill with 
Nesta. 

In a short time afterwards Iola, from her bedroom, 
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heard him returning down the hill with heavy 
footsteps, but evidently a light heart, for he sang as 
he went, ina full rich voice, an old Welsh melody. 
As the singer passed the house, the song ceased ; for 
Dai, though his coat was old and threadbare, was 
a true gentleman at heart. 

‘“‘ There is Dai going home,” called out Iolo from 
his room to Iola, whose room was separated only 
from his by a narrow passage. 

‘‘Yes,”’ she answered, ‘“‘ who else could sing 
‘Aderyn Pur’ so beautifully ? ” 


CHAPTER VI 
PENMYNYDD CHURCH 


O* the next Sunday morning Miss Anna Mary 

started early for church, not entirely free 
from a little feminine curiosity as to what “the 
vicar’s nephew ” would be like, remembering him 
as a boy, and having known his father well. As 
she came out of the house she was joined by Iolo 
and Iola, dressed in their usual light costume. 

‘‘ Well indeed ! Mr. Gwythern is taking his time,” 
she said, as she caught sight of a gig bearing two 
people, slowly crawling down the opposite hill before 
beginning the steep ascent to Morfa and Penmynydd 
Church. 

‘Mari, make haste,’’ she called back in a shrill 
voice, to a servant maid standing in the porch, 
ready dressed for church, in full Welsh costume, 
lingering a moment to admire “ mistress’ in her 
best black silk and scarlet cloak. ‘“ Make haste to 
church, and tell Shoén Clochydd to ring the bell, 
and to ring it pretty sharp too, mind.” 

The girl hurried away through the garden, and 
taking a short cut over the hill was soon at the 
church, and the cracked bell rang out vigorously in 
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the clear morning air, the creaking of the rusty 
crank on which it was hung, sounding almost as 
loudly as the bell. The swaying gig which was 
now beginning the ascent, moved with a little spurt 
of speed, but the occupants of the carriage were 
so deep in conversation that Malen, the grey mare, 
soon had her own way again, zigzagging slowly up 
the hill, and snatching an occasional mouthful of 
the grass on the hedges. 

‘““There she is, Hugh,” the vicar said, and he 
pointed with his whip to Miss Anna Mary and her 
two companions, “and there are Iolo and Iola. 
Now you will see for yourself how the poor lady 
must be worried; she, such a staunch member of 
the Church which her family for generations have 
upheld and loved, to have two of the most irreverent, 
heretical creatures growing up in her household ! 
upholding everything that is sinful and lawless, and 
opposing all that is Christian and proper. *Pon me 
honour, Hugh,” said the good man, as he took off 
his hat to wipe his forehead, ‘‘I consider it is a 
great trial to have them living in the parish; but 
there, not a word of blame before their aunt ” ; 
this in an undertone, as they suddenly came upon 
the three, standing at the parting of the road where 
it divided into two narrow lanes, still more rough 
and stony than that over which they had driven. 

Mr. Gwythern alighted and Hugh did the same. 
Malen and the gig were delivered into the keeping 
of John Bowen, Mr. Gwythern’s servant, who seemed 
to start from the ground, just when he was wanted, 
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having managed, by taking short cuts through the 
fields to arrive just in the nick of time. Miss Anna 
Mary was very loud and warm in her greetings, but 
did not forget to chide the vicar gently, as she had 
done every Sunday for years. 

‘© Well, well ! ” she said, ‘‘ you have arrived before 
twelve anyway! The sooner we go on, the better, 
I think, or Mr. Hugh will think we are not going 
to have any service at all! ”’ 

‘“Oh, come, come,” said the vicar, pulling out 
his watch, ‘‘ we’re not so bad as that, Miss Lloyd, 
we're only a quarter of an hour late.” 

Hugh stood uncomfortably waiting to be intro- 
duced to the two young people who had lagged a 
little behind. ) 

“These are my nephew and niece, Mr. Hugh,”’ 
said Miss Anna Mary; and Hugh thought her voice 
changed and there was a wistful, pitying tone 
in it. 

As Hugh bowed, Iolo came slowly forward with 
serious, observant eyes, but somewhat suddenly 
held out his hand, with a smile which seemed to give 
a peculiar sweetness to his face. Hugh grasped it 
warmly, and the next minute Iola’s hand was in 
his too, and he met a genial, pleasant look out of 
the clear grey eyes, which seemed to make them 
friends at once. 

“We are so glad you have come,” she said. 
“Often we have wished you would. When the 
Swallow sailed in we always hoped you were on 
board,” 
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“Why ? ” said Hugh, smiling in his turn. 

“Well, you are a Welshman,” said Iolo, “ and 
you ought to know your own country; I wish you 
would stay now that you have come, but that is 
impossible.” 

‘* Yes, that is impossible,” answered Hugh, “‘ but 
still I hope to be here often and to see much of you.”’ 

Mr. Gwythern meanwhile looked awkward, not 
to say cross. Hugh noticed that he had not 
attempted to shake hands with the twins, but had 
merely nodded and said: ‘‘ Well, Miss Iola,” leaving 
her brother quite unnoticed. Now he suddenly 
found it was time to enter the church. 

With a nod and a smile, Miss Anna Mary passed 
through the lych gate, and Hugh was preparing 
to let the twins pass in before him, when they 
quietly turned down the lane which passed round 
the churchyard to the cliffs. Hugh followed his 
uncle up the path leading to the old porch with 
its iron-studded door. Shon Clochydd had almost 
lost patience, as, standing in the porch and pulling 
the rope, he watched the vicar’s portly figure 
approaching. 

“Is it late, Shon?” said Mr. Gwythern, in an 
audible whisper, as he entered the little square 
wooden box covered with green baize which served 
for a vestry. 

** Might be worse, sir,” said Shon quite as audibly. 

With the exception of Miss Anna Mary and one 
or two old men and women, who preferred the 
coolness of the church to the bright sunshine out- 
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side, the building was empty, the congregation 
being all seated on the tombstones, or standing 
over the last filled graves, talking, not too softly, 
of the various events in the past lives of the occu- 
pants, or the different phases of their last illness. 
While Mr. Gwythern was donning his surplice 
inside the green box, Hugh entered and was shown 
to the “vicarage pew’”’ by one of the afore-men- 
tioned old women. He was much puzzled by the 
persistent way in which the congregation seemed 
to cling to the outside of the church, and was be- 
ginning to wonder whether they would ever come 
in, when his uncle emerged from the box and walked 
briskly up the middle of the church. The sound 
of his heels on the damp flagstones was the signal 
for the congregation to begin their leisurely entrance, 
each one going into strange contortions of body in 
his endeavour to walk quietly into his seat. To 
Hugh, the scene was full of interest, recalling dim 
impressions of his childhood’s days. There was 
the old blind woman, led in by another as old, 
though not quite as blind, as herself. Her head 
was enveloped in a loose yellow cotton handkerchief, 
disclosing a very full cap border each side of the. 
face. A high-crowned, broad-brimmed hat, of the 
‘‘ witch ” shape, surmounted the bulgy headgear, all 
together giving the small, frail owner, with her tightly 
drawn scarlet scarf and short skirts, a curiously 
top-heavy appearance. Next to her sat a tall, 
handsome woman, much looked up to by the whole 
parish, as being the wearer of a bonnet, an old rusty 
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black crape one, which had been given to her about 
twenty years before at the funeral of a relative, 
who had lived and died in Glamorganshire, and 
which was still worn as a memorial of her having 
been “‘away.” Sh6dn Clochydd and John Bowen 
sat in the pew nearest to the pulpit, and were the 
only two men, except Hugh, who attempted to join 
in the responses, Shon always standing facing the 
congregation, with a huge pair of horn spectacles 
tilted on his nose, over which he glared at any 
children who might be in the church, fully believing 
that it was the power of his eye alone that kept them 
in order. Of these there were only a very few, as 
the dissenting chapels absorbed them all when 
they grew old enough to insist upon having their 
own way. 


CHAPTER VII 
_. NESTA 


VW the sermon began, Hugh, as he turned 
to the pulpit, noticed for the first time that 
Miss Anna Mary was not alone in her pew. 

Sitting in the further corner was Nesta Morgan, 
who must have come in quietly while Hugh was 
examining the old women. She had her back 
turned to him, so that he could not see her face, but 
there was something pleasing to the eye in her 
light grey dress and wide-brimmed tuscan hat, with 
its white satin bows. As she sat very still there 
was no chance of seeing more, and, as Mr. Gwy- 
thern thumped the cushion and poured out his 
voluble Welsh sermon, Hugh’s thoughts returned 
to Iolo and Iola, and he wondered more and more 
what his uncle could mean by his words of censure. 
“Irreverent!” ‘‘sinful!”’ “heretical!” those two 
fair creatures, who seemed to him to be moulded 
out of finer clay than the rest of the world! True, 
he had only seen them for a few minutes, but the 
earnest eyes, the clear tones of voice, the gentle, 
retiring manner, had drawn him towards them in 
an unusual way; he was not given to sudden 
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friendships, but the twins had taken possession of 
his heart at once, and he determined to find out 
from his uncle what was the cause of the breach 
between them. It was characteristic of the im- 
pression made by Iolo and Iola upon some people, 
that Hugh at once ranged himself loyally on their 
side. ‘‘ They are good and they are beautiful in 
character, I am sure,” he thought, with the hasty 
judgment of youth, and he was delighted when Mr. 
Gwythern gave his final thump to the faded red 
velvet cushion, and suddenly subsided into a sing- 
song Benediction. Then came a hymn, given out 
and started by the vicar, two lines at a time, and 
drawled out piecemeal by the congregation. When 
at last it had drawn its weary length to a close, 
and the congregation (not more than thirty in 
number) had come out into the warm sunshine and 
perfumed air of summer, Hugh breathed a sigh of 
relief, and turned to wait for his uncle; and here 
he comes, with a kindly nod or a word for all those 
who had sat so patiently listening or sleeping 
through the service. 

‘‘ Well, Shan, and how are you? Eyes no better, 
I’m afraid. Good morning, Mari Gwen. Well, 
Shemi, come up to-morrow, I have heard all about 
that boat you want to buy,’”—and so on, and so 
on, as he passed the row of bobbing curtseys and 
tugged forelocks on each side of the path. 

Meanwhile Hugh had joined Miss Anna Mary, 
and had been introduced with much old-fashioned 
formality to Nesta, and was now chatting at the 
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gate with them. while they waited for the vicar. 
Nesta was always shy and rather silent with 
strangers, and to-day seemed more so than usual, 
to Miss Anna Mary’s annoyance, who wanted the 
whole party to dine with her, and so get better 
acquainted; but Mr. Gwythern, having ordered his 
dinner before he left home, would not have dared 
so far to disappoint Martha, who had been his servant 
and housekeeper, and had ruled over him for years 
with a rod of iron. Between Miss Anna Mary and 
Martha there was a continual feud, and to-day she 
was sarcastic, not to say cruel, to the poor vicar, 
who nervously stumbled through his excuses. 

** Well, perhaps Martha will allow you to come 
and have tea with us on your way to evening service,” 
she said. — 

“Oh! certainly, we will be sure and come, won’t 
we, Hugh?” and they were soon amicably dis- 
cussing parish matters, for Mr. Gwythern seldom 
_ did anything without consulting his friend. Mean- 
while Hugh and Nesta were walking behind them, 
and Nesta was beginning to lose a little of her 
shyness. She was too natural and open, and too 
free from self-consciousness, for her shyness to last 
long, and as she answered Hugh’s questions with a 
slight Welsh accent, though in perfectly good English, 
he was struck by her guileless and open manner, 
and the sweet tones of her voice. Long before they 
met John Bowen bringing the gig from the nearest 
farm to meet them, they were talking quite uncon- 
strainedly, and as if they were old acquaintances. 
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“We soon get to know people here,” said Nesta, 
with a merry laugh. ‘‘ We are only too glad to 
see a fresh face and to hear something of the rest 
of the world.” 

“* Yes, you must be very dull here in the winter, 
I should think,” said Hugh. 

‘Dull! Oh! no indeed, we are too busy to be 
dull: there is the churning one day, and baking 
another, and then in spring there is the garden, and 
the singing class, and above all there are Iolo and 
Tola and Ynysoer, oh! indeed, indeed, how could 
I be dull!” 

“You don’t look as if you were often dull, cer- 
tainly,’ said Hugh, seeing the varying colour and 
the light in the eyes. Hugh noted them all. 

“© Blue eyes, I see, not grey like the others, and 
a sweet wild rose colour, yes, she is very pretty,”’ 
was his decision, while she chatted on about all her 
simple country duties. 

** But,” said Hugh, “‘ Iolo and Iola, who are they, 
and. what are they ? if I may ask such questions.” 

Nesta looked at him seriously, as she answered, 
“Oh! I wonder whether you will like them, and 
whether they will like you. You will know at once, 
if they don’t like you; they will turn away from 
you, and you will never know more of them.” 

“* But I have met them,” said Hugh, “ this morn- 
ing, as we came to church, and they were very 
gracious and pleasant to me.” He smiled after- 
wards when he thought of his humble tone as he 
spoke of these two children, as he called them. 
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He could not quite understand the fervour with 
which Nesta exclaimed : ‘‘ I am so glad.” 

**My uncle does not seem to appreciate them 
as you do,” he said, 

** N—no,”’ she answered, ‘‘ but that is so common. 
People either like them very much or dislike them ; 
I cannot explain ; you will see for yourself.” 

“But you like them?” 

‘*Like them? Yes; indeed I love them; I don’t 
know what life would be to me without them.” 

“Is there anything peculiar about them? I 
mean’’—and Hugh hesitated—‘‘my uncle said 
something about their being irreverent, and I 
noticed they turned away as they came near the 
church.” | 

‘Yes, they are peculiar; I only wish that they 
were not, I mean I wish that we were all like them. 
I can’t think how the vicar can call them irreverent ; 
certainly they never, or scarcely ever, go to Church, 
but they are not irreverent. It is a horrid English 
word. Do you see that small island? It isn’t 
really an island, except at spring tides and in stormy 
weather ; that is Ynysoer, and it is there you will 
learn to know what Iolo and Iola are.”’ 

“I am much interested,” said Hugh. ‘“‘ How 
can I get there? I should be so thankful if you 
could make me better acquainted with them and 
with Ynysoer.” 

““T always go there with them on Sunday after- 
noons. Would you like to come with us to-day ? 
If so, you must leave the vicarage at half-past two ; 
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you will then be at Morfa by three o’clock, and 
we can all go together. I should be glad for you 
to see the Bullets too.” 

“Ah! the Bullets,” said Hugh. ‘I suppose 
that is the ridge of rocks that runs through the 
length of the island like a backbone.” 

Nesta laughed merrily again. 

“Oh! no,” she said, “the Bullets are a kind 
of tribe or large family. Don’t ask any questions 
about them; you will hear no good of them from 
any one but from me and Iolo and Iola. But 
they are good people, and I love them all. But, 
oh dear, anw’l, I have been talking enough to make 
you tired of this subject,’’ and she blushed in 
pretty confusion. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE BULLETS 


Wee Hugh and Nesta came up with Mr. 
Gwythern and Miss Anna Mary, they 
found them both looking up the lane. John 
Bowen, who was holding the horse’s head, was 
also looking up the lane, down which a rumbling 
and jingling announced the approach of some 
vehicle, and at this moment there appeared a 
donkey-cart of the most dilapidated kind, the 
harness mended with ropes, indeed almost made 
of ropes, and drawn by a donkey—looking sleek 
and well-fed in comparison with its owner, a woman 
who walked beside it. A tall young man of a 
somewhat gipsy appearance led it carefully down 
the lane. The vicar’s wrath was kindled not a 
little as he saw this desecration of the Sabbath, 
and his voice was neither gentle nor patient as 
he addressed the offending couple, Miss Anna Mary 
emphasising his words by nods and ejaculations. 
‘What is the meaning of this?” said the vicar 
in Welsh to the frightened-looking woman who 
made a bob-curtsey which took in all ‘‘ the gentriss ”’ 
at once. ‘“‘How dare you, Bet Bullet, in my 
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parish, so far desecrate this holy day as to ply your 
trade on Sunday, and disturb quiet, respectable 
people on their way from church, where you ought to 
have been yourself? And you, Dai,” he added, turn- 
ing to the young man, “‘ I am not surprised, but Iam 
indignant. You ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

“Ach a fi!” said Miss Anna Mary. “I am 
shocked at you, Dai.” 

Dai drew himself up, and a flash of anger swept 
over his handsome dark face, as he answered gently 
but very firmly: ‘ Will you let me explain, sir ? ”’ 

“‘Explain!’’ said the vicar. ‘Do I not see 
you with my own eyes, going about the roads 
on a Sunday morning with a donkey-cart, when 
you ought to be in a place of worship ? ”’ 

‘“* And indeed, sir, it’s there I would like to be, 
with Iolo and Iola on the beach.”” He spoke in a 
perfectly respectful tone, but showed no fear as 
the poor woman had done. His face and figure 
were of nature’s finest moulding, and of a beauty 
that not even his shabby velveteen clothes with 
their frayed edges could hide. His deep and 
lustrous black eyes had a mournful look when in 
repose, but brightened up with a sparkling light 
when he smiled and showed his faultless teeth. 
Round his bare bronzed neck a handkerchief of 
brilliant scarlet and yellow was tied loosely, and 
a broad-brimmed rush hat, pushed back from 
his forehead, completed his costume, which, though 
poor, was scrupulously neat and clean. His com- 
panion, standing behind the cart, continued to make 
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bob-curtseys and to murmur abject apologies to 
the vicar, who was always an object of dread 
to the dwellers on Ynysoer. To-day he had a 
real grievance and was duly wrathful. 

Dai had filled up the sum of his misdeeds by 
mentioning Iolo and Iola in connection with the 
Sunday services, as it was a bitter annoyance to 
the vicar that the Bullets never came to his 
church, except on the occasion of a funeral, a 
wedding, or a christening. 

‘“QOn the beach, indeed!” said Mr. Gwythern. 
‘Is that a proper place for a Sunday morning ? 
But there, I am not going to waste more time over 
you. A bad lot, all of you. But what have you 
got in your cart? Game, I'll be bound! Ah! 
I’ve caught you now, Dai, and the justices will 
deal with you as you deserve.” 

Nesta drew nearer to Dai, and laying her hand 
gently on his arm said: “Go on, Dai bach, don’t 
stay longer, why did you come over on Sunday ? ” 

Dai took off his rush hat, and held it while he spoke 
to her. ‘‘ Miss Nesta, indeed you won’t be angry 
when you know, but I don’t like to grieve you.” 

Meanwhile the vicar had begun to lift a cloth, 
which had been spread over the contents of the cart. 
by placing the point of his gold-headed cane under it : 
but both the woman and Dai rushed to him, and Dai 
laying hold of the cane, quietly pushed it aside. 

‘“*T will take it off myself, sir,” he said, and his 
long brown fingers gently pulled off the cloth, and 
disclosed to view Peggi’s little boy. 
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*“ Good Lord !”’ ejaculated the vicar, drawing back 
hastily, while Miss Anna Mary and Nesta and Hugh 
all came round to the back of the cart to look. 

“Oh! Dai, Dai!” said Nesta, the tears welling 
up into her eyes. ‘‘ What is the meaning of this ? 
My sweet pet dead! How lovely he looks.” 

Dai dropped his arms beside him, and gazed 
sadly at the little waxen face, while Bet wiped her 
eyes with the corner of her apron. They had 
covered the bottom of the cart with grass hastily 
dragged from the hedge side, and laid the dead 
child gently on it, the still fresh harebells touching 
the white cheek on which Peggi and Iola and Nesta 
had imprinted so many kisses. His golden hair 
looked like a halo round the angel face; the pretty 
blue frock, which Nesta had made for him, had 
been smoothed down, and the little waxen hands 
lay quietly on its folds; his tiny feet lay on a cushion 
of moon daisies, which Dai had gathered as he 
came along the lanes. 

** Poor little thing!” said Miss Anna Mary, as 
Dai gently replaced the cloth. “Is this the little 
boy you and Iola have been making such a fuss 
about, Nesta ? ” 

“Yes,” said Nesta pore nenay: “Tell us all 
about it, Dai.” 

But Bet considered it was her turn to speak, 
and thinking the occasion was worthy of the effort, 
she poured forth her little story of domestic tragedy 
in English, although the conversation had hitherto 
been carried on in Welsh. 


CHAPTER IX 
BET BULLET’S STORY 


™ i Fasc night it wass, indeed, if you arr pliss, 

mum, I wass in bed, but can not slip, 
becos the moon she waas light so bright through 
my window, and the wind iss make a great noice 
in Ynysoer, and so if you pliss, mum, at last, here 
I am get up and go to the window, and I see a 
candle in Peggi’s window. Here I am out then, 
and never mind the wind from the sea, and when 
I am go in to poor Peggi’s house what am I see ? 
but the little boy in a fit of convulsions, and Peggi 
wass crying and calling out: ‘Oh! my boy bach ! 
What will I do?’ Iss indeed, mum, it wass pity 
for her!’’ and she stopped to draw breath and 
to drop a curtsey to the listeners. 

“I wass sit with Peggi all the night, mum, till 
Dai come. back. He wass go to fetch Dr. Griffiths, 
but he would not come, and oh! poor Peggi and 
me wass broke our hearts and all night we wass 
try our best, but worse and worse wass the baby 
got. Dr. Griffiths did say to Dai, to come with 
the little boy to him if he like, so soon as the sun 
wass rise up, we arr cover him up warm, warm, and 
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I am go to fetch my little donkey-cart and Dai 
and me iss take him safe up to the doctor; but 
he wass go to Mrs. Powell of Pentre, and we wass 
wait in the barn for the doctor to come home, and 
the little boy wass have another fit convulsions. 
Oh! poor Peggi, mum! it wass good thing she iss 
not there, I wass jist faint and Dai wass take him 
in his arms, and he wass jist stretch his little feet 
and hands out, and he wass die in a minit.”’ 

** And no wonder!”’ said Miss Anna Mary. ‘‘ Who 
but one of the Bullets would have sent a sick 
child out in the cold morning air!” 

‘** And to whom but the Bullets would Dr. Griffiths 
have sent such a message ?”’ said Nesta, indignantly. 

Bet looked crestfallen; she had been under 
the impression that for once in her life she had 
been acting in the recognised methods of the world 
outside Ynysoer. Mr. Gwythern had got into his 
gig and was unceremoniously nodding good-bye 
to the two ladies, while waiting for Hugh to take 
his seat beside him. Nesta held out her hand, 
looking sad and pale, “ Goodbye, Mr. Gwythern ; 
I think perhaps another day will be better for you 
to go to Ynysoer.”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Hugh. “I would not for the 
world intrude at this time. I am so sorry for the 
poor mother.” 

Yes, thank you, I will tell her ”” and here 
the party separated, Dai once more leading the 
donkey quietly and gently along the lanes, while 
Bet followed meekly behind. 
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In a few minutes, as Hugh and his uncle were 
slowly driving up the hill to the vicarage, Dai 
came up panting: “If you please, sir, what day 
can you bury the little boy ? ” 

Mr. Gwythern hesitated. 

‘You will bury him, sir, won’t you? Poor 
Peggi will break her heart.”’ 

‘“Oh, bury him!” said the vicar. ‘ Yes, of 
course ; bury you all, if you like.” 

‘Thank you, sir,’”’ said Dai, not seeing the joke. 

‘Let me see. To-morrow is the meet at Hendy, 
Wednesday is the fair at Caermadoc, and I must 
go there to buy a horse. Oh! I daresay I can 
manage it on the same day.” 

Dai thanked him and turned back. As he 
reached Bet waiting in the lane, they were met 
by a little group of country people, already going 
to their afternoon service at Beulah Chapel. They 
had attended the morning service at nine, and had 
returned to their cottages for their twelve o’clock 
dinner, and were now leisurely walking back the 
two or three miles which separated their homes 
from their much-loved place of worship, and as 
the service did not begin till two o’clock, they 
were not sorry to meet with a legitimate cause 
for delay. 

‘* Art not ashamed of thyself, Dai,” said one of 
_ the men, while the women joined in a chorus of 
“Ach a fi.””* The first speaker was the man 
whom Iolo had reproved the evening before, as 

* An expression of disgust. 
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he had argued with Dai in the moonlit lane, and 
he bore him a grudge in consequence. He was 
dressed in good clothes of homespun cloth, his 
shoes had been well-polished, and his slouched felt 
hat was worn straight on the top of his head—all 
signs that it was Sunday, and that John had been 
to chapel. He felt it incumbent on him to be 
spokesman for his party, and moreover to speak 
severely to these sabbath-breakers. 

Bet was not quite so meek as she had been in 
the vicar’s presence, and feeling rather a pleasur- 
able importance as being owner of the donkey-cart, 
even though it had been the cause of reproof, 
answered for Dai, who seemed inclined to pass on, 
without taking any notice of John Penlan’s remark. 

** Hist, hist,” she said in a low voice; “don’t 
blame the lad, he has only been doing hisduty. See 
what he has in the cart, poor Peggi’s little boy, and - 
she with heart broken already for the loss of her 
husband.” 

‘The child? a dead body in the cart? Stop, 
Dai bach, and let us see!’ and the whole party 
gathered round, and lifting the white covering, 
looked with eager curiosity at the little waxen 
figure, while Bet once more told her story. 

The women were awed into silence, exclaiming of 
the little one: ‘“‘Oh! druan bach’; but John said 
solemnly : 

‘“Died like a heathen, I suppose; and never 
christened, Bet ? ”’ 

‘‘ No indeed, truth,” said Bet. ‘Iolo and Iola 
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said there was no hurry. We did not think he 
was going to be taken so soon.” 

** And where do you think he is now?” said 
John, wagging his head. “Tell me that, Bet 
Bullet ! ” 

Bet began to wipe her eyes again. 

‘* Tell me that, Dai,” said John. 

“IT don’t know indeed, John,” said Dai, “‘ but the 
good God who made him has him safe somewhere I 
am sure,” and he gently led the donkey on again, 
leaving the group of peasants looking after him with 
reproach and sorrow. 

‘What can you expect from a Bullet, John? ”’ 
said Sarah of the Mill. 

“No,” said John; “we expect nothing better 
from them, but then, you see, others treat them as 
if they were as good as we are. There’s Miss Nesta 
Morgan spends half her time with them, and Iolo 
and Iola filling their houses with presents, and 
dressing their children, and nursing them, and 
pampering them. Ach a fi! and they such 
heathens all the time.” 

‘Well, they say we shall get rid of the whole lot 
of them before long. They say Mr. Powell, Pentre, 
and Mr. William Owen, are determined to clear 
‘the island ’ of them soon.” 

‘“‘ How did they begin to live on ‘ the island’? ”’ 
said a young woman who had lately married, and 
come to the neighbourhood to live. ‘I have often 
wondered how they got so separated from the rest 
of us.” 
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‘* The rest of us, indeed,”’ snorted John. ‘‘ Don’t 
name us with them. They don’t belong to any one 
but themselves, and until Miss Lloyd of Morfa sent 
the twins to be nursed by Nanti Nell, Dai’s mother, 
they were always looked upon as wild cats, to be 
avoided by every one.” 

‘* What have they done ?”’ persisted the woman. 
‘““They seem quiet and peaceable people to me, 
only very poor.” 7 

“Oh! Mari fach,” said Sarah of the Mill, “ you 
don’t know them. Well, you see now how they 
break the sabbath, and then, see what thieves they 
are! Scarcely a week passes but somebody loses 
his fowls, and even their horses sometimes, and 
worse than that,’ and here her voice fell into a 
whisper, “they are conjurers! Why, there’s old 
Malen! if ever there was a witch, she is one! 
Don’t you ever refuse her anything, Mari fach, if 
she comes to beg at your door. If she asks for your 
best new teapot, give it her, that’s my advice to 
you, or you'll suffer in some way, as sure as you're 
a living woman.” 

‘““Oh! anw’l,” said Mari, ‘““I never knew that! 
Indeed then, I hope they'll keep to their island.” 

‘* Yes,” said John, as they approached the chapel, 
“or better still, be all driven out of the country,” 
and as he entered the door he took off his hat, and 
walked slowly and gingerly to his seat, trying to 
do so without making too much noise with his 
nailed shoes on the stone floors. When he reached 
a bench in the middle of the chapel, he sat down 
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very gently, taking care not to sit on his coat tails, 
placed his hat under the seat, drew his hand straight 
down from the crown of his head to his forehead, 
to make sure there was nothing so worldly as a 
‘‘ parting ” in his hair, and then, having delivered 
himself of sundry remarks and ejaculations, such 
as “‘ Well, well! H’m, H’m! Ho, ho!” he settled 
himself down with a self-satisfied air, to blink up at 
the preacher, encouraging him frequently with a 
fervent ‘‘ Amen” or “Ie, ie!” * 


* Yes! Yes! 


CHAPTER X 
HUGH AND HIS UNCLE 


HY accompanied his uncle to the otter hunt 
the next day, and was astonished at his 
strength and agility. Wherever the young and 
active went, over rocks and stones, fording the 
river here, leaping there over a rushing gorge, Mr. 
Gwythern was ready to follow; and when the otter 
had been caught, and they were riding homewards 
in the evening, he was as little fatigued as Hugh, 
and quite interested in a fishing expedition which 
they were contemplating. On the brow of the hill 
overlooking Abersethin, they were overtaken by 
one of the neighbouring country squires. 

‘Well, Gwythern, a splendid scramble over 
those rocks, wasn’t it? By Jove! you put us all 
on our mettle clearing that gorge as you did! You 
had to follow, you know, hadn’t you, eh? Your 
nephew, I think you said, Gwythern, eh? Not 
Paul Gwythern’s son surely, eh? dear me! dear 
me! how time slips by !—Well I remember him, 
too, out otter-hunting and fox-hunting. Dead? is 
he, indeed? Well, it’s the way we must all go! 
Ah, well! If you come near Pentre, mind to drop 
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in; we shall be very glad to see you. Here’s my 
road, so goodbye. You'll be at the meeting on 
Friday, Gwythern, eh? Important case, you know, 
one of the Bullets as usual, poaching, the rascal ! 
Time to make an example, eh? Mean to do some- 
thing this time.” 

“Delighted to hear it! Yes, I'll be there,” the 
vicar shouted back, and as they proceeded down 
the hill, Hugh pondered much upon this ever 
recurring name of “ Bullet.” 

‘* Bullets! the name seems ever cropping up,” 
he said. ‘“‘How came they by that name, 
uncle ? ”’ 

“Oh! it’s an old story, Hugh, and I don’t know 
it quite ; but, any way, there was a man once, some- 
where in this neighbourhood, who enlisted as a 
soldier, and fighting in some battle, he was wounded 
in the thigh; and, though the man recovered, the 
surgeons failed to extract the bullet. He was dis- 
charged on leaving the hospital, and returned here 
with the bullet still in his body, and there it re- 
mained till his dying day. I know nothing more 
about him, it happened more than a hundred years 
ago; but I have no doubt he was a rascal. Any 
way he was known as Robin Bullet all his life, and 
his descendants have been called by the same name 
ever since. There’s a regular tribe of them as I 
have told you before, and they used to be scattered 
about the country, but popular feeling was too 
much against them, and they have gradually drifted 
or been driven on to that island ; and if they would. 
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only stop there, it would not be so bad, but they 
will prowl about and beg and poach. Poachers ! 
they’re all poachers, Hugh; but I do believe if one 
of them is brought before the justices again, they'll 
make an example of him, and quite right too. Dll 
do my best to rid the country of them. Now 
there’s ‘ emigration ’ that they talk so much about ; 
why can’t we ship them all off to America and have 
done with them? I must speak to Powell about 
it at the meeting,” he said, as he rode into the yard. 
“Come along, Hugh! Make haste, my boy, Martha 
has got something nice for us. I can smell that. 
Here, John Bowen, take the horses, and mind you 
give them a good rub down.” 

‘‘ Iss sir; catch the otter, sir ? ”’ 

“Yes, yes, John, in that deep pool under Pengelly 
woods.”’ 

After supper the vicar took from the mantel- 
piece a long clay pipe, and invited Hugh to do the 
same; but Hugh was no smoker, and in this pecu- 
liarity lay his greatest fault in the eyes of his uncle, 
for it was a rare thing in those days to meet with 
a young man who did not smoke and drink more 
than was good for him. 

Mr. Gwythern himself, though “‘no one had ever 
seen him drunk,” yet seldom went to bed with as 
clear a head as he ought to have had, and Hugh, 
walking behind him up the narrow old-fashioned 
stairs, was quite conscious of a little unsteadiness 
in his gait, as he stopped on the landing to wish 
his nephew good-night. | 
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*“* Good-night, my boy! and to-morrow—let me 
see—where’s the meet to-morrow, Hugh? ” 

‘‘ Well, I think the meet is in the churchyard, 
to-morrow, sir, the little boy’s funeral you know,” 
said Hugh, with a smile. 

“Oh! Ah! Yes to be sure, Hugh, to be sure. 
Bother those Bullets. Nos dawch!”’ 


CHAPTER XI 
THE FUNERAL 


HE sun shone brightly on the hillocks and 
bare rocks called Ynysoer, and the waves 
broke gently on the low, flat shore, where they some- 
times dashed so furiously. To-day they seemed 
to lisp and whisper a message of love and tenderness, 
as they lapped the shingle over which Iolo and Iola 
were walking. Though called an island, this 
curious piece of land was not so in reality, being 
joined at low water to the mainland, by a narrow 
ledge of rocks about forty feet wide, which being 
tolerably flat, might with a little trouble have been 
made into a good road; but its natural inequalities 
had never been interfered with, and as it was under 
water for some hours in the day, and in stormy 
weather was a perfect racecourse for the wild waves, 
no improvement would have been of much use. 
This state of things was quite agreeable to the 
natives of Abersethin, as it compelled the inhabi- 
tants of the island to keep in their own quarters a 
good deal more than if they lived on the mainland, 
and although their rockbound home was only 
separated by a few hundred yards from the cliffs, 
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the Rock Bridge, as the connecting ledge of rocks 
was called, was seldom trodden by any of those 
living on the mainland, and the little scrap of sandy 
hillocks and rocks was left entirely to its few in- 
habitants. They lived and died there, almost as 
much isolated from the rest of the world as Robinson 
Crusoe on his desert island. A few of the most 
venturesome came across sometimes, when pressed 
by hunger, or when the clergyman or doctor had to 
be fetched, and two or three of the younger men 
had lately timidly offered themselves as sailors in 
the many little ships trading between the small 
ports on the coast, but they were generaHy looked 
upon with suspicion and roughly repulsed. How- 
ever, a wonderful wave of courage had lately swept 
over Ynysoer, and the lads, so rudely refused work 
at home, had tramped down to Milford, where they 
had got work, and were now the pride and boast 
of their friends on the island. What subtle influence 
had been at work to give these ignorant lads courage 
to move from their old camping ground, it would 
be difficult to say. Perhaps it was the brilliant 
career of old Siencyn Owen, who had actually been 
an islander like themselves! and see him now! 
the mate of the Swallow, and almost as good as 
Captain Roberts himself. Perhaps it was the con- 
tinual intercourse with Iolo and Iola, which had 
wakened hopes and thoughts of wider interest than 
had hitherto influenced their dreary lives. Certainly 
these two gentle beings brought the brightness and 
comfort of love to their desolate, wind-swept homes, 
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a love that was returned with ‘devoted adoration. 
They were to these poor buffeted, down-trodden 
people like creatures of another world, who, though 
they could not keep death away, yet lightened the 
path to it, and helped them in every other event of 
their lives, The people earned a scanty livelihood 
by fishing and lobster-catching, walking many miles 
to dispose of their fish. 

To-day as the twins picked their way over the 
Rock Bridge, there were anxious eyes watching 
them as usual, and had one of them made a 
false step, or slipped over some of the pools and 
boulders, a dozen eager hands would have been 
ready to help them, but they were too well ac- 
quainted with the rough road to need help on 
this lovely day, and were soon on the long beach 
which ran the whole length of the island. Along 
the centre from east to west, stretched a high 
ridge of rocks, under the shelter of which on the side 
facing the south, the little group of cottages were 
built—the north side was too much exposed to 
the strong sea wind sweeping down the channel, but 
under the lee of the rocks on the south side, there 
was shelter from the storms. Not a single cottage 
had been built in a line with another. They were 
perched in the corners and clefts of the rocks, and 
looked at a little distance like the nests of the sea 
birds which careered in flocks around them. Each 
cottage had a little sloping garden before it, and 
the favourable aspect, together with the care and 
trouble expended on them, well repaid the owners 
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by producing potatoes and cabbages, and the much- 
loved leek, in abundance. A small group of children 
waited on the beach for the twins, their little faces 
looking more wistful and serious than usual, and 
when Iolo greeted them with smiles and Iola with 
kisses, they soon began to chatter volubly in their 
own Welsh tongue, for very few of the Bullets 
could speak English. 

** Peggi is waiting sore for you,’’ said one, pushing 
a wet and sandy little hand into Iola’s, “ and they 
have shut the coffin on little Will and she is crying 
very much.” 7 

‘Where is Will?” said another, with the tears 
welling up as he spoke. ‘‘ Mother says Iolo knows.” 

‘Speak to them, Iolo,’ said Iola, as the child 
looked wistfully up and asked, ‘‘ Has he got pretty 
shells and seaweeds to play with?” 

Iolo’s voice took a peculiarly sweet tone as he 
answered : 

** Yes, dear child, only more beautiful than these. 
I will tell you more about it another day, only go 
now and play quietly. He is quite happy, and 
when you go you will be happy too, if you are a 
good boy—and you are a good boy! We are not 
going to have any naughty children at Ynysoer, 
are we?” | 

‘** No, not one,” said the children, and they ran 
back to their shells and pebbles, soon forgetting 
their sorrow in the never-ending charms of the 
beach. Not so, poor Peggi! Iolo and Iola found 
her stretched on her bed in utter prostration of 
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grief, several of her neighbours around her. The 
little coffin stood by the window on two chairs, its 
yellow wood and bright silver plate glistening in 
the noon-day sun, its brightness contrasting 
strangely with the dinginess and age of the cottage 
and its furniture. 

“Oh! here they are, Peggi fach!”’ said Nanty 
Nell. ‘ Now you will listen, now you will believe. 
Tell her, Iolo bach, tell her.”’ 

Tolo took the sorrowing woman’s hands in his 
own and said : 

‘“‘Peggi does not want telling, she and I have 
talked so often of these things. Come with Iola 
and me, Peggi.”’ 

The woman ceased her moaning and sat up; she 
returned Iola’s kiss with a warm embrace, and with 
Nanti Nell’s help was shortly dressed and sitting 
between Iolo and Iola, while the little cottage soon 
filled to overflowing ; not only the islanders, but 
all the inhabitants of Abersethin and the surrounding 
neighbourhood within an area of two miles. In 
addition to the usual interest of a ‘‘ funeral,”’ they 
were attracted by curiosity, as Ynysoer and its 
occupants were looked upon as “terra incognita ”’ 
by the rest of the country. 

The people crowded into the cottage and over- 
flowed into the garden and the rough road which 
separated it from the sandy beach, examining 
everything with eager eyes, and making disparaging 
remarks in very audible tones. They waited for 
some time for Mr. Gwythern, but he did not arrive. 
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Nesta came late, and had only time to press Peggi’s 
hand. After an awkward pause, a pale, dark man, 
with an earnest thoughtful face, the minister of 
the Independent chapel, and generally known as 
‘‘ Harris Beulah,” made his way through the closely 
packed throng, and addressing Iolo said : 

“Would you like me to read and pray before we 
go, sir?” 

‘Thank you, yes,” said Iolo, handing him a 
Bible, which Harris placed on the little coffin and 
read from. He chose the hundred and _ third 
Psalm, and the beautiful and solemn words, read 
in the expressive Welsh language, spoke comfort 
to the mourner, and hope and peace to all, for Harris 
Beulah was one of those rare beings, a good reader. 
He seemed to feel every word as he read, and Iolo 
was impressed by his earnest manner and rapt 
countenance, as he knelt down by tKe little coffin, 
and prayed for the bereaved mother. The assembled 
crowd listened fervently and quietly, the windows 
being opened so that those gathered outside might 
hear also ; and the prayer over, and the coffin carried 
out, they followed for a few yards in decent order, 
Peggi walking next to the coffin, with Iolo and Iola 
beside her. When they reached the Rock Bridge, 
there was no further attempt at order, but a rather 
undignified and irregular hurrying, and before it 
reached the churchyard at Penmynydd the pro- 
cession had fallen to pieces, and little straggling 
groups talked audibly about their own affairs long 
after the service at the graveside had commenced. 
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They listened to the beautiful words of the funeral 
service without much show of feeling, but when 
Mr. Gwythern gave out the words of a familiar 
Welsh hymn, they were evidently sung with deep 
feeling, and as the wailing, dirge-like notes rose and 
fell on the ear, the music touched the warm Welsh 
hearts as neither prayers nor psalm had done, and 
poor Peggi’s sobs were accompanied by many a 
sympathising tear amongst the crowd. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE BLUE ROOM 


ft Near same evening Iolo and Iola sat at tea in 

the old parlour at Morfa with Miss Anna 
Mary, who had also been to the funeral, and had 
stood at the grave-side till the last notes of the 
hymn had died away. She felt sincerely for Peggi, 
who in a few months had lost husband and child— 
that is, as sincerely as she could feel for a Bullet. 
Had it been a poor woman living on the mainland, 
she would have been a frequent and comforting 
visitor to her in her time of sorrow, but there was 
a slight hardness and coldness in her voice as she 
questioned her nephew and niece. 

‘‘Did Mr. Gwythern go to the house, Iola? ” 

‘“No, Aunt Mary.” 

“Oh! that nasty Rock Bridge, I daresay, would 
frighten him away, as it did me to-day. It was 
rather heathenish, though, to carry the coffin 
without a word,”’ she said. 

‘‘ Harris Beulah read and prayed,” said Iolo. ‘I 
wish—oh! I wish there were more men like him! I 
should like to see more of him, Aunt Mary. Couldn’t 
we ask him up to tea some evening? He has a 
beautiful voice too, for reading and singing.” 
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Miss Anna Mary sniffed disapprovingly, but as 
usual acceded to olo’s request. 

“Yes, why not ?”’ she said, ‘‘ though I wonder at 
your taking such a liking to a ‘preacher.’ And 
you can’t bear Mr. Gwythern, though he was your 
father’s old friend! But there—I know it’s no 
use trying to reason with you about your likes and 
dislikes, so have Harris up here when you like.” 

There was a grave sad look in Iolo’s grey eyes as 
he answered: ‘I wish I could like Mr. Gwythern, 
but seeing him as I do, Aunt Mary, I can’t like him. 
He is not good, as he ought to be, if he stands up 
to teach others.” 

“Good indeed, ach a fi! Are we, any of us, so 
perfect that we must dislike and shrink from 
every one who does not come up to our ideas of 
excellence ? ” 

** N—no,”’ said oe “but I cannot like him.” 

** Well, well, go along with you, both. I see you 
are off to Ynysoer again. You look very pale, 
Iolo. What’s the matter? ” 

“We are going to the Blue Room, Aunt Mary,”’ 
said Iola, speaking for the first time. 

“The Blue Room!” said their aunt with a 
start. “‘I hope, Iolo, you are not going to have 
another of your fits’—but he had already gone 
and did not hear her. 

Tola stopped a moment to say : “‘ Don’t call them 
fits, dear Aunt Mary; there is nothing the matter 
with Iolo. I think he is going into one of his 
trances ; it has been coming on for days, but you 
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need not fear; if anything goes wrong with him 
I will call you.” 

“Well! well!’ was all Miss Anna Mary could say, 
as she looked helplessly after Iola’s vanishing figure. 
‘ It is the Lord’s will, I suppose, but how two such 
odd creatures as these have appeared in our family, 
I can’t imagine. Such a sensible family! Plenty 
of common sense, and no nonsense, well! well! ”’ 

Meanwhile the twins had followed the old dark 
passage which led to the Blue Room, where two 
people were already waiting for them. Peggi Bullet 
sat on an old-fashioned ottoman by the window, 
where the light of the glowing west came in, mingled 
with the rays of the moon. Her face was pale and 
sorrowful, but her tears no longer flowed, and there 
was an eager questioning look in her eyes as she fixed 
them on Iolo. Dai Bullet was there too, and as the 
brother and sister entered, he helped Iola to arrange 
a sofa for Iolo and herself, and then drew a foot- 
stool forward for himself and sat at their feet. 

‘Shall we wait for Miss Nesta? ”’ he said. 

“No,” said Iolo. ‘‘ Iola, sing.” 

And she sang, Iolo joining, one of those old Welsh 
hymns which lay hold of our hearts and bear them 
whither they will; now suggesting in their wailing 
tones depths of sadness and longing that words are 
powerless to express, and now carrying us away 
on wings of harmony to heights of hope and joy— 
Iolo and Iola had voices of exquisite sweetness and 
perfection of tone, and they sang in harmony without 
effort, as the Welsh generally do.” Dai gazed and 
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listened in silent delight, though he also was 
possessed of a voice of great power and beauty. 
His eyes were fixed upon Iola with something akin 
to adoration, and as her slight figure swayed with — 
the entrancing tones, his very soul seemed to answer 
to the call of the music, and to soar upwards with 
Iola to realms of bliss. From childhood upwards 
she had been to him the embodiment of all that 
was holy and pure and beautiful, and had it been 
possible that by laying down his life he would in 
any way have benefited her, he would have made 
the sacrifice without a regret. . His very being was 
bound up with her, and when in her presence he 
never thought of his poverty or his miserable life 
on Ynysoer. What did it matter that his coat — 
was shabby and frayed! What did it matter that 
he was but a poor “islander,” earning a bare 
subsistence by searching the shores and bays for 
crabs and lobsters! What did anything outward 
matter, so long as he could sit thus at her feet, and 
their two souls could float away together on the 
same heavenly chords ! 

On Peggi the music had a different effect, the 
large tears coursed slowly down her cheek, and yet . 
she did not weep; she only clasped her hands and 
sometimes turned her eyes from Iolo’s rapt face to the 
golden moon which looked down upon her. The two 
singers were too much absorbed in their music to 
notice Nesta Morgan, as she quietly came in at the 
open French window and sat down near Peggi, giving 
her hand a sympathising pressure. They were all 
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evidently accustomed to these meetings, for they took 
their places with the freedom of frequent usage. 

Presently Iolo ceased singing ; he was paler than 
usual, as he signed to his sister to continue. Peggi 
watched him with hungry eyes, as Iola’s singing 
grew softer and softer until at last it stopped alto- 
gether. Iolo’s face grew paler and paler, his eyes 
closed, and leaning back in his seat he fell into a 
dead trance, while his companions all gathered round 
him with eager, expectant looks. Presently a quiver- 
ing ran over his face and he shivered a little, and 
stooping towards him Iola asked in a gentle voice: 

‘‘'What do you see, dear Iolo? ”’ 

With his eyes still closed he answered: 

‘IT see many forms in the room besides you who 
are in the body—beautiful forms, a cloud of wit- 
nesses !—and one I know well is speaking.’’ Here 
there was a long pause until Iola asked again: 

** What does he say ? ”’ 

Iolo murmured something which they could not 
understand and waved his hand slowly, as though 
he wished for silence. For some time he remained 
perfectly quiet until Iola pressed her question again. 

‘‘ What do you hear, dear Iolo? What does the 
spirit say?” 

‘* He says,” said Iolo at last, very softly, so that 
Iola had to stoop to listen, “he says: ‘To all 
greeting, and to the mourner peace! and joy! 
Her child is not dead tell her, but living, and often 
near her. Tell her to be of good cheer, for he will 
meet her at the Golden Gates ere long ; because what 
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you call time is swift of foot. Would that she could 
see him now as he comes towards her, led by his 
guardian angel!’’’ Here he paused again, but 
unasked presently resumed: ‘‘He says, ‘ Dark 
clouds are gathering round you all, but there is 
light beyond; the rough road must be traversed 
before you reach the open country; the dark cloud 
must drench you with its rain and mist before you 
reach the clear blue sky and golden sunlight ; but 
they are there, remember, still; they are there, and 
think not, though you see us not, that you are alone, 
ministering spirits are around you.’”’ Again there 
was a long pause and once more only he spoke. 
‘“He lays his hand on Dai’s head and says: 
‘Courage, brave soul!’ ” 

Here Iolo ceased, and for some time there was 
a deep silence broken only by his heavy breathing. 
Gradually his eyes opened, his limbs regained their 
suppleness, and in a short time he was restored to 
his natural appearance, and smiled reassuringly at 
Iola, who was bathing his forehead and passing her 
fingers lovingly through his hair. 

Peggi threw herself on the floor beside him. 
“Oh! Iolo, Iolo!” she said, “I knew you would 
bring me comfort, now I can go on my way re- 
joicing ; no burdens will be too heavy, no pains 
will be too sharp, no sorrows will be too deep for 
me to bear, now that I know the end.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Nesta, “I suppose I ought to feel 
like that too, but I cannot quite—yet.”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps for you, Nesta, the light will break 
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before you leave this world,’’ said Iola, “‘ and for 
you, Dai, too, I hope.” 

‘“*I know not indeed,”’ answered Dai, ‘‘ how it 
will be with me; but you, Iola, what dark cloud 
is hanging over you?” 

“Qh! Iolo and I are like two butterflies flitting 
about, sometimes in the sunshine and sometimes 
in the shade, but we are together, Dai, and you are 
with us—for the rest we must trust in God.”’ 

Nesta, preparing to go, sat down for a moment be- 
side Iolo, and repeated to him all he had said, and by 
his interested look and the varying feelings depicted 
on his countenance, it was very evident that he had 
been perfectly unaware of his own utterances. 

“Well, good-night, Peggi fach,”’ he said. ‘“‘ You 
won’t lie awake crying to-night, I hope.” 

“* No, unless it is for joy,” said Peggi, looking back 
as she and Dai began their way through the garden 
to where it sloped off to the grassy side of the cliffs 
down which a sheep-path led to the Rock Bridge. 

Nesta had begun her way home, too, through the 
garden. Her heart was filled with feelings of a most 
varied kind as she walked through the gloaming : 
first she reproached herself bitterly for not feeling 
more intensely the elevating effects of such a scene 
as that which she had just witnessed; and then, 
in the innocence of her heart she blamed herself for 
the natural feelings of youth’s hopes, and for the 
longings for happiness, which would surge up in all 
their strength, in spite of the heavenly messages 
which she believed had been sent through Iolo’s lips. 
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““T must be much worse, more earthly minded 
than Iola or Dai,”’ she said, ‘‘ for even while Iolo 
was delivering the spirit’s message to us, my thoughts 
would turn to—to—other things;’’ and in the 
darkening twilight the simple girl hid her face in her 
hands to hide the blush which spread over her face. 

‘Oh! Nesta, Nesta, for shame!” she cried, and 
as she gained the farmyard she stamped her little 
foot, and ran in through the kitchen door, flinging 
off her hat and cloak, as if with the action she were 
casting away, too, some unpleasant thoughts. She 
passed quickly through the large kitchen where the 
servants were assembling for their supper, and was 
soon busily apportioning for her grandmother and 
herself a fair share of the “‘uwd” or flummery, of 
sour oatmeal, which stood in a large pan on the 
supper-table. She carried it into the “ hall’? with 
a brimming jug of creamy milk, and as she set it 
down before her grandmother, with a smile on her 
lips and a shining light in her eyes, you might have 
thought her one of the lightest-hearted and merriest 
of Welsh maidens ; and so she was in many respects, 
but while she took her simple supper of “ uwd a 
llaeth,” and with merry talk amused her old com- 
panion, deep down in her heart there was the memory 
of that scene in the Blue Room and Iolo’s voice. 

‘“‘ Indeed though,” she thought, “‘Iolo and Iola 
are strange beings! so good, so pure! so complete 
they seem to me, as if they wanted nothing but 
what they found in themselves, whilst I am like 
some unfinished creature.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
MODRYB ANN 


eres sunshine of another glorious June morning 

was flooding the land and sea with warmth 
and beauty as Hugh and his uncle walked down the 
hill to the shore at Abersethin, and then turned up 
the steep road leading to Morfa and Tygwyn. The 
vicar seldom allowed a day to pass without paying 
a visit to one or the other of those two houses. 
Sometimes he went no further than the farmyard, 
where he would stand with his thumbs in the arm- 
holes of his waistcoat, admiring a new horse or 
watching the chickens being fed ; at other times he 
would sit for an hour or two in the porch chatting 
with Miss Anna Mary, a glass of her home-brewed 
ale and a long pipe as companions, “‘ just to show 
I take a little interest in her affairs,’ he used to 
say; “it keeps the servants in order, when there 
is no man in the family!” To-day they found 
the ‘‘ mestres ” up to her eyes in work, as she said, 
for it was churning day, and something had gone 
wrong with the cream—it would not turn to butter ! 
Mari, and Shon, and Rhys had each taken a turn 
at the churn, bobbing the handle up and down till 
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their arms ached, and even Miss Anna Mary had 
churned vigorously until her skirts looked flounced 
and frilled at the bottom. | 

*“* But no,” she said, “it’s no use, Mr. Gwythern ; 
the weather and the cream and churn are all right, 
but Modryb Ann came to the door just as we were 
beginning, and her ugly shadow came just over the 
pot of cream, and I knew at once we should have 
trouble with it. I sent her away without a promise 
of butter-milk, and you could hear her muttering 
all down the lane. Ach a fi! I do believe we shall 
have to send for her back again.” 

*< Well,” said Mr. Gwythern, ‘‘indeed I would 
send for her, it would be a pity to waste all that 
cream. Hugh and I are going to Tygwyn, and 
we will look in upon her, and tell her you want to 
see her.” 

** Well, thank you,’ Miss Anna Mary answered, 
“I suppose I must stoop. ‘The old witch!’ ”’ 

The two men left the sunny kitchen at once, and 
proceeded up the road till they came to the miserable 
thatched cottage in which Modryb Ann lived. The 
door was closed and the tiny window too, of course 
not being made to open. The stillness of the warm 
summer air was only broken by the twitter of the 
swallows, which flitted in and out of their nests 
under the broad eaves. Mr. Gwythern put his 
finger into the latch-hole and, opening the door, 
called out in a loud voice: “‘ Hello, Modryb Ann!” 

A large black cat sat bolt upright on the spinning- 
wheel, which stood against the opposite wall, and, 
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as Hugh and his uncle entered, flew past them into 
the open air with bristling tail and a parting splutter. 
The earthen floor of the passage was so damp and 
uneven, and the cottage so dark, that for some time 
they could scarcely see anything; when, however, 
their eyes were accustomed to the gloom, they 
became aware of a crouching figure sitting under 
the large open chimney. A ray of bright sunshine 
shot straight down on the hearth, on which were 
a few dying embers; a bundle of sticks lay in the 
corner from which an old woman was drawing 4 
fresh supply of fuel. She continued her work 
without taking any notice of her visitors, neither 
looking up nor rising from the low stool on which 
she sat ; from a chain in the chimney hung an iron 
crock containing some pores: which she was 
evidently cooking. 

Hugh had never, even in Ireland, seen a more 
poverty-stricken house; the earthen floor was 
unswept, the small window darkened by the 
dust of years. There was no dresser with its 
shining plates and jugs to brighten the darkness. 
A smali round table on three legs, a wooden bed- 
stead with a few rags spread over it, and a 
wooden bench, on which stood a red _ water- 
pitcher, with the spinning-wheel before-mentioned, 
constituted the whole furniture, except a shelf in 
the big chimney, on which stood a black tea-pot, a 
cup and saucer, and a candlestick. An old black 
box, certainly, under the bed, but that was not 
visible, and it was so jealously guarded by Modryb 
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Ann, that the general belief of the neighbourhood 
was that it contained an old stocking full of gold ! 
It did, indeed, contain a stocking—but a tiny one 
and, alas! empty, together with other small gar- 
ments, all belonging to a long past episode in poor 
Modryb Ann’s life. The old woman continued to 
feed the fire while she gathered her tattered red 
scarf around her as though she felt cold. 

‘* Deaf, I suppose,” said Hugh. Mr. Gwythern’s 
answer was a wink and a shake of the head, but at 
the same time he shouted close to her ear: ‘‘ Well, 
Modryb fach, and how are you to-day ? ” 

She turned round suddenly, and Hugh was startled 
to see a face of such malignity of expression. The 
eyes especially seemed to gleam with some hidden 
fire under the shaggy grey eyebrows, and in the 
network of lines and wrinkles around the mouth 
there was no trace of anything but fierce hatred 
and spite. 

One single word, “ Beth ?”’ was all she answered. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Gwythern, drawing a little farther 
away, “I only asked how you were.” 

For answer she only returned to her fire and 
raked it together with a crutch stick which stood 
always near at hand. 

“We would have knocked had we known you 
were at home,” thundered the vicar. 

“You did well not to take the trouble, for I 
should not have answered.” 

“Oh! come, Modryb fach, you are not so bad 
as you make yourself out to be,” said the vicar, 
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anxious to conciliate ‘‘the witch,” as she was 
generally called. 

She looked at him again—suddenly—and Mr. 
Gwythern evidently felt uncomfortable under her 
glance. 

‘““Say what you have to say and go,” she said, 
while with her trembling hand she pointed her stick 
to the door. | 

** Well,” said the vicar, “it was Miss Anna Mary 
who asked me to come in and tell you to come down 
to Morfa this afternoon, if you would like some 
buttermilk.” 

She continued to point to the door with flashing 
eyes, but did not speak. Hugh surreptitiously 
deposited half a crown on the little table, and when 
he and his uncle stepped out into the fresh air, 
scented with pure roses and elderflower, he breathed 
a sigh of relief. 

“Oh, what an atmosphere!” he said; ‘‘there is 
something uncanny in the air of that house, uncle.” 

‘** Shouldn’t wonder indeed,” said the vicar, and 
as he spoke something bright and shining whirled 
over their heads with astonishing force—if thrown 
by that trembling hand. Hugh stooped, and picked 
up—his half-crown. 

““ Old devil,’? said the vicar under his breath, 
while Hugh laughed heartily at their discomfiture. 

‘“Not a very dignified departure, was it?” he 
said, and he laughed again as he remembered the 
scene. 


When they reached Tygwyn, Mr. Gwythern, who 
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was an almost daily visitor, walked straight in at 
the kitchen door, which opened upon the farmyard, 
while Hugh lingered a moment to admire the lovely 
view of land and sea and sky spread out before him. 
He was preparing to follow his uncle, but was 
attracted, by the sound of laughing girlish voices, 
to a low cow-house door, and, looking in at the 
doorway into the cool gloom inside, he saw Nesta 
and another girl busily engaged in feeding and 
fondling a beautiful white curly-headed calf. 


CHAPTER XIV 
TYGWYN 


Ne of the girls saw Hugh, who was careful 

not to let his shadow betray him. Nesta’s 
face was flushed and her brown hair all tumbled ; 
she held a pail of milk tilted on her knees, while 
with her rosy fingers she tried to lead the lips of 
the calf to its contents. 

“Oh! see, Mari, how he sucks my fingers,”’ she 
said, while the calf butted and pushed her un- 
ceremoniously. 

‘** But don’t let him, Miss Nesta, he must learn 
to drink,”’ said the girl. 

Another nudge from the calf almost upset the 
pail which Nesta held, and again the old “‘ beudy ” 
rang with her merry laughter. Hugh could not 
help gazing at her in surprise, she was so different 
in this new phase of life, and in her morning farm- 
dress. The sleeves of her pink cotton bodice were 
pushed up, displaying her white arms and dimpled 
elbows, her blue skirt was short enough to show the 
small, neatly shod feet with bows of black ribbon 
on the instep. As she bent over the calf, one arm 
held round the pail and the other tempting the 
mumbling lips with the dropping milk, Hugh thought 
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he had never seen a prettier picture, while her 
companion in the Welsh peasant dress stood behind, 
giving instructions, some laughing, some serious, 
as the behaviour of the calf demanded. The whole 
scene was brought to an abrupt ending by the 
object of all these attentions suddenly upsetting 
the pail and spilling the milk. 

“Oh! Anw’l, anw’l!” said Nesta ruefully, “‘ let 
us leave him, Mari fach, till evening ; perhaps he 
will be better behaved then. Goodbye, little 
beautiful one!” said Nesta, and- picking up her 
pail she became conscious of Hugh’s figure at the 
doorway. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Hugh! is it you? ” she said, 
blushing with confusion, ‘“‘ indeed, then, I don’t 
know what you can be thinking about me, making 
such a noise! I wasn’t thinking that any one 
would hear me.’ And she shifted the pail so as 
to give a dry hand to her visitor. 

“It is I who ought to apologise, Miss Morgan,” 
said Hugh. ‘I saw you did not know I was there, 
and I suppose I ought to have gone away ; but the 
temptation was too great—you and the calf made 
such a pretty picture.”’ 

Yes, indeed,” said Nesta, ‘‘he is a pretty 
creature, isn’t he? He is my own, you know. 
Grandmother has given him to me,-and so Mari 
Matti and I are bringing him up.” 

*“* Mari Matti ? ”’ 

‘* Yes, she lives near Abersethin, and comes here 
often to make quilts. Now, shall I take you round 
to the front door, or shall we go in this way ? ” 
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“Oh! this way certainly,” said Hugh. ‘I hope 
you won’t make such a stranger of me as to take 
me round to the front.” 

“Very well then, this way,” said Nesta, as she 
laid down her pail on the hedge with a row of others, 
all scoured white, and with shining metal bands. 
In through the back kitchen he followed Nesta, and 
into the “‘ hall,” a sort of kitchen-parlour or living- 
room, where Mrs. Morgan and Mr. Gwythern were 
already deep in conversation. 

“Well, well!” said the old lady, lifting her 
hands, “‘ and is this the little boy who used to put 
his fingers in the pans of cream long ago? Dear 
me, who would believe it. I am very glad to see 
you in Wales again, Mr. Gwythern, very glad.” 

‘Thank you,” said Hugh, “ but I am afraid I 
did not leave a very good impression when I was 
here last! It is very good of you to forgive me 
and to welcome me so kindly.”’ 

The merry old lady laughed heartily, and taking 
his hat from his hand, placed it with the vicar’s 
on a side-table. 

‘'There !—you are going to have dinner with 
me and Nesta. Has she been showing you the 
farmyard ? ” 

“Only my calf, grandmother.” 

‘““Oh! then he must see the rest after dinner.”’ 

Mrs. Morgan bustled about in her hospitable 
homely fashion, spreading a snow-white cloth on 
the table, on which Mari Matti soon laid the usual 
farmhouse dinner of the better sort, a couple of 
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boiled fowls, with a large piece of bacon and vege- 
tables boiled in the ‘‘ cawl,” * which was diffusing 
its appetising odour through the house. 

Before they sat down to dinner, Mrs. Morgan 
invited Hugh into the ‘‘room ford” ¢ or board- 
room, where all the farm servants were taking 
their seats for dinner. Its bare, whitewashed walls 
were exquisitely clean; a long table, black and 
shining with age and use, stretched from the door 
to the open lattice window at the further end, 
and a long bench each side of the table, upon 
which the servants were ranging themselves, were 
the only furniture, except a shelf, upon which any- 
thing that was left from their dinner might be 
laid by the owner, just over his own seat, and 
taken down to be finished at the next meal. Old 
Eben, the ‘‘ steward,” as the head servant was 
called, having said “grace,” they all sat down, 
with much shuffling and clumping of wooden shoes. 
Wooden bowls and wooden spoons were ranged 
down each side of the table, and each bowl was 
soon filled with the smoking ‘“cawl,” in which 
the fowls and bacon, which were now waiting to 
be eaten on the hall table, had been boiled. With 
his ‘‘ cawl,’’ each one had a slice of the large flat 
barley loaf, and a hunch of the huge cheese, both 
of which lay on the shining table without any sort 
of platter, and after the savoury ‘“‘cawl” was 
disposed of, the wooden plates were called into 


* Leek-broth. 
{t “£” in Welsh is pronounced as “ v.” 
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requisition, and laden with thick slices of bacon 
and potatoes. There was plenty of merry laughter 
and chatter after the visitors had left in order 
to enjoy their own dinner. 

Mr. Gwythern sat at the top of the table and 
carved the fowls, while Mrs. Morgan sat opposite 
to him, and they were soon chatting as merrily 
as the servants in the “room ford.” Nesta, losing 
much of her diffidence, told all the little items of 
farm news, with a bright joyousness which was 
reflected on the others. She spoke English fluently 
and grammatically, though with a slight Welsh 
accent, and sometimes when excited lapsed into 
literal translations of her native Welsh, which 
charmed and amused Hugh, and sometimes puzzled 
him. 

‘‘And what have you been doing with yourself 
of late, Miss Nesta?’ said the vicar, with his 
mouth full. ‘“‘ You have not been to the vicarage 
for a long time. Martha has been wondering what 
has become of you. She has some ducklings to 
show you.” 

Nesta blushed and said: 

“T don’t think it is more than a fortnight since 
I was there.” 

‘* Well, come again soon, and Martha will make 
some light cakes for you.” 

‘“To be sure, Martha makes the best light 
cakes I ever tasted,’ said Mrs. Morgan. ‘Now, 
Mari Matti, make you haste and take this dish 
away.” 3 
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Nesta rose to help Mari, and soon brought a huge 
apple tart and a large jug of thick cream, to take 
the place of the fowls. 

“Oh! dear, dear,’”’ said Mrs, Morgan, “ we can 
see Mr. Hugh is a town man! What is that drop 
of cream you take?” And in the warmth of her 
hospitality she flooded his plate,.with cream, 
while Nesta laughed at his astonished look. 

‘Well, well,” added the old lady, “it’s country 
people we are all and always will be. Nesta is 
learning all things from me that belong to a farm, 
though she does spend too much of her time at 
Ynysoer with Iolo and Iola.” 

Mr. Gwythern paused and, as he helped himself 
to another flood of cream, said: | 

‘““For my part, I can’t think how you allow 
it, Mrs. Morgan. I consider them no better than 
old Modryb Ann. I have heard queer tales of 
their goings on, and if it were not for my old 
friend, Miss Anna Mary, I would have them 
brought before the justices and tried for witch- 
craft.” — 

““Oh, no! no!” said Mrs. Morgan, “ they are 
not so bad as that, though I must say, with all 
their gentle ways to me, they can be hard enough 
sometimes, and I] have seen Iolo look at some 
people exactly as if he could see a ghost behind 
them.” 

** That’s just how they look at me!” said the 
vicar, pushing his empty plate away; ‘and I'd 
like to know what he means by his impudence. 
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I can tell you, pon my honour, ma’am, I have 
looked over my shoulder with horror sometimes, 
when that idiot has passed me on the road.”’ 

Nesta looked down at her plate and toyed with 
her spoon, while her pretty colour ebbed away, 
and a look of distress came into her eyes. Hugh 
tried to change the subject, by alluding to their 
visit to Modryb Ann, but Mr. Gwythern, once on 
his favourite topic, continued to rail at the absent 
twins. 

‘“Come, Nesta,” he said. ‘‘ You surely don’t 
hold with their queer ways ? What is this nonsense 
people talk about them? and what does that 
confounded Iolo mean by looking over people’s 
shoulders as he does ?” 

‘** You need not fear that look, Mr. Gwythern,”’ 
said Nesta, raising her blue eyes to his blinking 
black ones. “It is only evil people who need 
fear him. Iolo says that he sometimes sees some- 
thing—‘ shadows of evil’ he calls them—standing 
behind or beside people, and I believe him, for 
Tolo could no more tell an untruth than I could com- 
mit a murder.”’ 

The vicar, I am sorry to say, swore a round oath, 
and taking the pipe which Mrs. Morgan held out 
to him, said: 

““May I live to see that Ynysoer cleared out, 
and those two witch creatures cleared away too!” 

Mrs. Morgan gave a wink of intelligence, and 
knowing the vicar’s weak points, adroitly turned 
the conversation. 
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‘“‘ Have you heard that Jones of Henllys lamed 
‘Captain’ the other day ?”’ she asked. 

“What! Miss Anna Mary’s ‘Captain’! The 
very horse she was showing you, Hugh. What 
on earth made her lend him to such a ‘fwicyn’ * 
as that? I must go in on my way home; John 
Bowen has a wonderful cure for sprains,” and he 
soon forgot Iolo and Iola while he recounted to 
Mrs. Morgan several incidents of the otter hunt, 
and puffed at his pipe, and sipped his home-brewed 
ale. 


* “ Idiot.” 


CHAPTER XV 
SHADOWS 


OY gets sac Nesta had disappeared, and 

Hugh feared that his uncle’s strictures 
upon his friends had offended her, and driven her 
away for the rest of the day. 

** Will we go and look over the farm, Mr. Hugh ? ” 
asked Mrs. Morgan, “‘and leave your uncle to 
sleep a bit,’ and she led the way into the farmyard, 
followed by Hugh, who tried to take a deep interest 
in the fat pigs, placid cows, and sleek horses. 

‘That hay will be cut on Monday,” she said, 
leaning over a gate, and pointing to a field of hay 
waving in the sea breeze, in beautiful shades of 
green, grey, and purple. ‘“‘We always cut the 
hay on the twenty-fifth of June, if it does not 
come on a Sunday, and I am generally very for- 
tunate in getting it in in good condition.” 

“You and Miss Nesta seem to manage your 
farm well,”’ said Hugh. 

‘* Pretty well indeed, considering. But we often 
have to ask William Owen’s advice. He is my 
nephew you know, Nesta’s second cousin, and some 
day I hope will be nearer related.” 
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Hugh was conscious of an uncomfortable change 
in his feelings, and the good lady rambled on, 
smoothing down her ample black apron as she 
spoke. 

“You see he has always been fond of her, and 
though he is a few years older than she is, all the 
better. She is a flighty child sometimes, off to 
her Ynysoer and her boat when she ought to be 
minding her dairy; but, taking her altogether, she 
is a good girl. I don’t know what is the matter 
with her lately, though,” she added, taking another 
view of the matter, ‘she is like a jibbing pony 
with William, won’t go anywhere with him, won’t 
do anything he asks her. Here he is, coming across 
the yard. Well, indeed! William Owen, I am 
glad to see you. Here is Mr. Gwythern’s nephew.” 

‘* How are you, sir? Glad to see you in Wales,” 
said the new arrival, and after duly shaking hands, 
they all three turned to look over the gate. 

*“Cut on Monday, I suppose?’ said Owen. He 
was & grave, sour-looking man, with dark hair, and 
eyes which had a cold gleam in them and no bright- 
ness, and they seemed to watch under the heavy 
eyebrows like two sentinels. 

‘““' Yes,” said Mrs. Morgan, ‘‘I was telling Mr. 
Hugh that we always cut on the same day, and 
I will hope it will come in on Thursday. You must 
come up then, and help us to make hay, and see 
the supper in the evening.”’ 

*‘ Thank you, I will,” said Hugh. 

William Owen said nothing for some time. 
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** How is Nesta ?’’ he said at last. 

** Oh, all right,”’ said Mrs. Morgan, and they — 
their way back to the house. 

When they entered the hall the vicar was still 
sleeping, the gentle whirl of Nesta’s spinning wheel 
merely soothing him into deeper slumber. 

She had changed her morning bodice of pink, 
with its scanty petticoat of blue, for a quaint 
brown silk one of her grandmother’s, altered to 
the fashion of the time—the skirt being still scanty, 
and the waist short. It was cut rather low in the 
front of the bodice, but the fair neck was covered 
by folds of white soft muslin, and a waistband 
of pale blue relieved the quiet brown of the dress. 
Her cheeks had regained their roses, and her glisten- 
ing blue eyes looked up with a bright welcome as 
her grandmother entered, followed by Hugh and 
William Owen. 

As she stopped her wheel and looked up, still 
holding the thread of flax in her hand—Hugh 
thought as William Owen entered that the light 
in her eyes seemed to die out, and the pink cheeks 
to grow a shade paler. 

They met too often to shake hands, and the 
usual familiar Welsh greeting, ‘‘ Well, Nesta,” and 
‘“Well, William,’ was all that passed between 
them. 

The vicar here woke up, and soon banished 
all awkwardness, but not even his jovial voice 
could dissipate William Owen’s cold and gloomy 
manner. Nesta seemed to alter, even in appear- 
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ance, under the glance of those glittering cold eyes. 
She held out a skein of shining flax, and drawing 
Hugh’s attention to it said : 

“Very good flax this time, whatever, Mr. 
Hugh.” 

“Is it?’’ said Hugh, examining the flax, with 
a critical air, though he knew nothing more than 
that it hung over Nesta’s pink fingers. “Im 
afraid 1 am not a very good judge, but it looks 
very pretty and silky as you hold it.” 

** It came in the Swallow you know.” | 

““QOh, of course,” said Hugh, “that was the 
last cargofrom Portreath. Ihadforgotten. I never 
thought when I saw the bales, that I should see 
it spun. I shall take more interest in those square 
bales in future, Miss Nesta.”’ 

“It appears to me,” said William Owen, with 
a scowl, “that you don’t take much interest in 
your business, if you so easily forget what you 
trade in.” 

An awkward silence fell on the company, and 
Hugh coloured with annoyance ; but, soon recovering 
himself, he made some laughing remark, which 
set them all at their ease, and William Owen, 
seeming ashamed at his boorishness, began to talk 
to Mr. Gwythern on rural matters, interesting to 
all except Hugh—who, however, did not find the 
time hang heavily as he helped Nesta to disentangle 
& new skein. 

She withdrew her eyes timidly, and spoke very 
little for the rest of the afternoon, and seemed 
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glad to retire into the kitchen on the pretext of 
‘* getting tea.” : 

During the meal the conversation became general, 
sometimes in Welsh, and sometimes in English, 
and it was not until he was wishing Nesta goodbye 
that Hugh found the opportunity of reminding 
her of her promise to take him to Ynysoer. 

‘Oh! hush!” she said, looking hurriedly at 
William Owen, who was approaching ; ‘‘ my cousin 
hates Ynysoer.” 

‘“‘Good-night, Nesta,” said the latter. ‘“ You 
have heard, I suppose, that one of your precious 
Bullets has got off scot free again. But never 
mind, Ill have them yet,” and he laughed softly 
to himself, but there was no laughter in his eyes. 

He accompanied Hugh and his uncle a few 
paces across the farmyard, and then turned in at 
a field gate with a surly “‘ Well, Good-night.” 

‘Is Miss Nesta engaged to that surly dog?” 
asked Hugh. 

“IT am afraid she is,” said the vicar; ‘nothing 
much has ever been said about it, but for years 
it has been looked upon as a thing that would 
come about in the natural course of events.” 

“But how does she feel about it? Does she 
love him, do you think, uncle ? ”’ 

‘* Love him! well, I don’t know much about 
that, but I think she is very well pleased with 
the arrangement. I spoke to her once about it, 
and she did not seem to object,” said the vicar, 
with a yawn. 
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Hugh did not speak for some timo, but he switched 
off the heads of the fox-gloves rather viciously, as 
they went down the darkening lane to the shore. 

They could already hear the splash of the waves, 
as they broke upon the beach, and they seemed 
to have a sad and solemn sound in the stillness 
of the sweet June night. 

“How was it,’ Hugh asked himself, ‘‘ that the 
day, which had seemed to be so full of light and 
joy, should close with such gloomy forebodings ?”’ 

‘Storm coming I think, uncle,” he said. ‘‘ That 
dark cloud looks threatening, and the air feels 
heavy.” 

“Storm!” laughed the vicar, ‘‘no storm in 
that sky, my boy! Not for another week, or 
fortnight, at least. Come along, we'll have a 
pipe, and a glass of ‘cwrw’* in the study, and 
then a fig for all the storms in the world.” 


* Beer. 


CHAPTER XVI 
DAI GOES TO MARKET 


DAY or two after these events it was market- 

day at Caermadoc, and the high road 
running along the brow of the hills, under the 
cliffs of which lay Abersethin, and many other 
little fishing villages, was all alive with people of 
all classes, going to the market. It was the weekly 
excitement, and there was scarcely a house within 
the eight miles lying between Abersethin and 
Caermadoc which did not send at least one person 
to swell the number of chafferers and bargainers, 
who thronged the one long street of the town. Here 
would be a refractory pig, driven by an old woman, 
who held in her hand a strong cord, attached to 
piggie’s leg, her gait and progress being entirely 
dependent upon the animal’s inclinations. Some- 
times a tempting mushroom growing by the road- 
side would delay him a minute or two, and cause 
@ corresponding stop in the old woman’s journey, 
then for a few yards he would trot on in a sober 
and sensible manner, which gave his mistress time 
to look round, and answer the question put to her 
by the jolly-looking farmer trudging behind; now 
he suddenly indulges in a frisky gambol, ending 
in a racing gallop, which jerks and straightens 
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the string, and for a quarter of a mile poor Shan’s 
walk becomes a run; and she stumbles over the 
stones, and jumps over the hillocks, with her broad- 
brimmed hat hanging on her back, her “‘ gwn bach ” 
flying about—but holding on to the string like 
grim death. .Next comes Bet Bullet, sitting in 
her donkey-cart, surrounded by brooms made of 
heather, the purple blossoms still looking like a 
huge posy, while close behind her comes Squire 
Jones on his sleek bay cob, returning the bows 
and curtseys with pleasant nod, or kindly greeting. 
One man walking alone comes next, his thumbs 
in his waistcoat pocket, his head thrown back, 
displaying a bare throat and red cotton necktie. 
In spite of his worn and threadbare coat, he has 
a clean and fresh appearance, excepting his thick- 
nailed shoes, which are white with the dust of 
the road; he is singing at the highest pitch of his 
voice, and as he carols forth an old-fashioned ditty, 
his voice seems to fill the air with true melody. No 
teaching could have given an imperfect voice 
that richness of tone and feeling: he sang the 
quaint words in his native tongue, which lends 
iteelf with such facility to the light: and graceful, 
as well as to the strong and rugged, his glistening 
eyes and smiling mouth showing he was enjoying 
the picture which his song described : 


* Pan yn rhodio glan mor heli, 
Gwelwn wylan o liw’r lili 
Ar y swnd yn trwsio'i godre, 
Wedi gwlychu’n dest gan donau.” 
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It was Dai going to market, intending to make 
a purchase for which he had been long saving up 
his money; and, having at last got the required 
sum, he trudged along with a light heart and a 
steady tramp, that soon brought him up with 
Shan and her refractory companion. 

‘Let me help you with that gentleman,” said 
Dai, stopping in the middle of a verse—and piggie 
soon found that a firmer hand held the string, and 
that a more determined will than even his own 
had to be reckoned with. But all this delayed 
Dai considerably, so that it was quite noon before 
he had guided Shan safely to the pig market in 
front of the ‘‘ Lamb Inn,” and got over the objection 
which the pig had to entering one of the pens. 

This knotty point being settled at last, Dai soon 
made his way to a saddler’s shop, where he pur- 
chased a cart whip, as a present for his father ; a long 
coveted possession, but one which seemed always 
to elude his grasp. Dai knew how much his father 
desired it, and though he was one of the surliest 
and niost ungracious of men, and seldom spoke to 
his son except in terms of abuse, the purchase 
of this whip, its handle well studded with nails 
and decorated with bands of brass, gave Dai, as 
he left the shop, an additional feeling of light- 
heartedness, as he looked forward—not to his 
father’s thanks—but to the use and benefit he 
would derive from its possession. 

“Such a firm handle, and such a good slash ! ”’ 
he said to himself, as he walked up the street, 
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drawing the whip through his fingers; ‘‘ my father 
will have no more difficulty in driving his pigs! 
They’ll soon find out ’tisn’t a rod from the hedge ”’ ; 
and he flicked the lash as he walked along. As 
he passed a grocer’s shop a dog suddenly rushed 
out and came snapping at his heels, but Dai, who 
was generally friendly with every dog he met, 
turned round good-naturedly, and tried to pacify 
the animal, who ran back to the dark little shop, 
and emerged again with a companion, and Dai. 
distinctly heard the hissing sound, which seems 
to be understood by all dogs to mean “ at him.” 
“See that lout of a gipsy from. Ynysoer,” said 
the grocer to a yokel, who had just lounged into 
his shop. ‘‘ Whenever any of that lot appear in 
the town, ‘Dic Crydd,’ Thomas Driggist, and I 
always send the dogs after. them, there’s fun it is ! 
See there are Dic’s dogs out now, and there’s 
Thomas Driggist’s little ‘Vic,’ shell make him 
move those long shanks of his a little quicker ! ”’ 
As he spoke, the five dogs rushed after Dai, 
yelping and snapping at his feet, and not improv- 
ing his much-frayed leggings. At length, ‘“‘ Vic,” 
having got her teeth well into his ankle, held on, 
while Dai walked on apparently unconcerned, 
dragging the little dog with him at every step. 
Had he used his whip, he might have got rid of 
her, but in spite of the sharp pain in his leg, he 
continued to walk on, without showing any hurry 
or annoyance. He heard guffaws of laughter, and 
*“ hussing”’ of the dogs, as he passed the different 
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shops, for every one considered the islanders fair 
game, and in those days cruelty had not been 
made to vacate her throne, but reigned supreme 
wherever ignorance dwelt. 

Amidst the din of the barking dogs and the 
jeering men, Dai walked on. Dai, who at any 
time would gladly have suffered pain or loss to 
benefit any man, woman, or child; Dai, whose 
tender heart felt | pang of remorse whenever 
hunger compelled him to kill a rabbit, and who now 
felt his heart more sore than his leg. At last, 
tired out and called back by her master, “ Vic ”’ 
‘loosed her hold and slunk back, still turning round 
to yap occasionally. Dai still walked on up the 
uneven street, and out into the high road leading 
to Abersethin ; on and on he walked until the last 
straggling cottage was passed, and then he sat 
down on a low. hedge and began to examine his 
leg. The bite was just at the back of the foot, 
above the thick leather shoe, and the blood trickled 
down to the dusty road. 

“* Now for a dock leaf and a long grass to bind 
it,” he said, “it is not much of a bite, after all, 
but she was a plucky little thing! I wish she was 
mine.” 

While he looked about for a proper dock-leaf, 
a neat little figure in peasant costume came tripping 
up a side lane, her little turned-up nose and bright 
black eyes shaded by a broad-brimmed Welsh 
hat. 

“Is that you, Dai? Well indeed now! Who'd 
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have thought of seeing you here; but what are you 
looking for ? ” 

** Hello, Mari Matti; is it you so far from home? 
I was looking for a dock-leaf, just to put on my 
heel. A little dog bit me as I came out of the town, 
but it is nothing,” he said, as Mari began to look 
for the desired leaf. 

Of course she was not long in finding one, and, 
as she stooped to gather it, she saw several drops 
of blood on the grass. ‘Oh! Dai,” said she, 
““what are these? I know you must be badly 
bitten. Acha fi! there’s anold dog! Let mesee 
it and put the leaf on.” 

And when the legging was unbuttoned and she 
saw the marks of the sharp teeth, from which the 
blood oozed in black drops, the flesh around looking 
purple and angry, she stooped over the wound 
to hide her face, and with gentle words and deft 
fingers she soon bound the soothing dock-leaves 
on; but when she raised her face from her work, 
every vestige of colour had fled, and Dai looked 
at her in astonishment. 

“Why, Mari,” he said, “ what a tender-hearted 
girl you are, one would think I had been attacked 
by alion. Why, it’s nothing. Mari fach, let us go 
on our way. You are coming to Abersethin ? ”’ 

** Yes, I have been two days quilting here, and 
now I want to get home as early as possible. Poor 
Mr. Harris is not well at all, and I had to leave him 
ill in bed to-day; he won’t be long, poor fellow, 
this is the second time he has burst a blood-vessel 
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—and he is so weak, his appetite is so bad, and I 
have nothing but cawl and bwdran to tempt him 
with.” 

‘Would he like a little rabbit, do you think ? 
You can stew it, I know, Mari, for I have heard 
you are a good cook.” 

** Well, I will try,” said Mari, looking pleased at 
his praise. While he was speaking he continued 
to gather the harebells which grew thickly on the 
hedges. 

** Are those for Iola ?”’ said Mari. 

‘*'Yes,”’ said Dai, without a shade of embarrass- 
ment. ‘‘ They are her favourite flowers.” 

“* And just the colour of her eyes,”’ said Mari. 

“Well, not exactly,” said Dai, “though they 
always remind me of her eyes, and Iolo’s too.”’ 

‘* You do love her, Dai, don’t you ? ” 

‘* Yes, indeed, as my own soul, Mari. Hasn’t she 
been everything to me, all my life.” 

‘‘ Yes, indeed,” said Mari sadly. And as they 
trudged on together, they had so much in common 
to talk about, that the way seemed short to Mari, 
and she often begged of Dai to take a rest, 

‘‘ Let us sit here, Dai; there is plenty of time, and 
if you make your foot bad it may be so long healing, 
you know.” 

But Dai only threw his head back—as he had 
a habit of doing—and said: ‘‘ Nonsense, Mari fach, 
it’s nothing.” 

As they drew nearer to Abersethin they were 
caught up by John Penlan, who came out of a field. 
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“We have been talking about Harris Beulah,” 
said Mari; ‘‘do you know he has burst a blood- 
vessel again, John ?”’ 

“Poor fellow bach,” said John, “I thought he 
looked very ill on Sunday, but I did not know he 
was so ill as that.” 

““Oh! very bad, and so weak,” said Mari. “ Dai 
is going to shoot a rabbit for him.” 

‘Yes, this very night, Mari, and I will bring it 
across to you when the tide is down, at ten o’clock.” 

“Thank you, a goodnight! Here John and 
I part from you.” 

“‘ Good-night,”’ said Dai; and soon they heard 
him singing lustily, as he took his way down the 
sheep-path which was a short cut to the Rock 
Bridge. 


CHAPTER XVII 
A DEAR RABBIT 


Wee Dai reached his tiny thatched home 
in one of the clefts of rock at Ynysoer, 
he was weary and hungry and certainly footsore. 
His supper of barley bread and buttermilk lay 
on the bare table, with a large cheese standing in 
the middle as the piece de résistance. His 
gentle-faced mother, Nanti Nell, welcomed him 
with loving smiles, but his father, one of the few 
evil characters of the island, had worked himself 
up into a towering rage, in readiness for his son’s 
return. He had gone up to Morfa, intending to 
take a drove of pigs to the market for Miss Anna 
Mary, but finding that, owing to his lazy habit of 
late rising, another man had been entrusted with 
them, he returned to his home in a bad temper, 
and had gradually lashed himself into a fury. Dai 
waited for a pause in the torrent of oaths and curses 
which greeted his arrival, and then placed the whip on 
the table. The firelight shone on the brass bands 
of the handle, and attracted the old man’s eye. 

‘““Caton pawb! what is this?” he cried. “A 
grand new whip for such a lout as thee! Where 
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didst thou get the money to pay forit? Ach a fi! 
The pride of the monkey! Wouldn’t a rod from 
the hedge serve thee, as it has had to serve thy 
poor father for many a long year? On thy back 
it ought to be used.”’ And he continued to rave 
and storm while Dai quietly ate his supper. 

After he had done justice to the barley loaf and 
the dry country cheese, he quenched his thirst by 
a long draught from the buttermilk jug, and then, 
drawing the whip towards him, he pushed the handle 
into the old man’s hand. 

‘“‘ Here, father,” he said, “it was for you that 
I bought it, and I think you will drive the pigs 
better with it, you know.” 

His father felt the firm handle in his palm, and 
could not resist drawing the long lash through his 
fingers. 

“T don’t fancy it will cleck a bit. It is only a 
grand one to look at.” 

‘*'No, indeed,” said Dai, “I think it is a real 
good one. You examine it now while I go out to 
get a rabbit for your ‘cawl’ to-morrow. I will 
‘be back in an hour, mother, and it will not be 
much after ten then. I want to get one for Harris 
Beulah, he has burst a blood-vessel and poor Mari 
Matti is in great trouble because she has nothing 
to tempt his appetite. A rabbit will make a little 
change for him.” 

‘Yes, my boy, go, I shall wait up for you.” 

““Goodbye, mother fach,” and Dai stooped his 
head to pass through the low doorway of the cottage. 
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Straight across the Rock Bridge once more, 
and then up the winding sheep-path to Morfa, and 
into the large kitchen, where Miss Anna Mary 
was making arrangements for feeding and sleeping 
a family of English beggars, who had been passed 
on to her from a neighbouring farm, ostensibly 
on their way to Milford to take ship for America, 
but really tramping about the country and living 
on the easy hospitality of the Welsh farmers. Dai 
did not waste many words on formalities, but went 
at once to the gun and fishing-rod rack over the 
chimney-piece, and reached down a gun, which 
was always kept there for him, so that the plain 
country fare might occasionally be varied by a 
rabbit when the servants were to have the treat 
of a taste of “ fresh meat ”’ in their “ cawl.”’ 

“A rabbit for your dinner to-morrow, Dai?” 
asked Miss Anna Mary. 

‘If you please, mestress,”’ said Dai, ‘‘ but chiefly 
I want to get one for Harris Beulah, Mari Matti 
gays he is so weak and has no appetite.” 

‘* Poor fellow,” said the kind lady, and she called 
through an inner door: “Iolo! Iola! here’s your 
poor friend, Harris Beulah, very ill, and Dai has 
come for his gun to get him a rabbit.” 

The twins both ran in together from the old 
parlour, where they had been singing for their 
own pleasure and delight, Iola soaring away in 
long-drawn tones of melody and Iolo joining with 
ease in harmonious seconds. 

‘* What is it, Dai?’ said he. 
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** Bad I am afraid,” said Dai; ‘‘ this is the second 
time he has burst a blood-vessel.”’ 

‘Tell him I am sorry, truly sorry, and as soon 
as I can, I will go and see him.” 

* Yes,” said Dai, “ and sing to him, for music is 
life to him.” 

** That will we,’ said Lolo. 

‘Yes, indeed, Dai,” said Iola, laying her little 
white hand on his velveteen sleeve, ‘‘ but the tide, 
Dai? Will you be able to return over the Rock 
Bridge to-night ? ”’ 

“Oh, yes, plenty of time,” said Dai; “and, be- 
sides, it will be quite light, it is nearly full moon, and 
I don’t mind walking through the surf, it will be 
refreshing after my dusty walk. I have been to 
Caermadoc to-day. I gathered these flowers for 
you, Iola.” 

“Ah! the little ones,” she said, kissing them 
before she fastened them at her throat. 

They both walked with Dai to the end of the 
garden and watched him take his way through 
the furze bushes towards the side of the hill, where 
the rabbits swarmed in such numbers that they were 
@ serious hindrance to Miss Anna Mary’s crops. 

It was not long before Dai had bagged two 
rabbits, and following the sheep-path he soon 
reached the flat ground at the bottom, where the 
short grass grew fine and soft as velvet, and here 
he diverged to the left, taking a path which led 
by the side of the shore at Abersethin. As he 
walked on with his hat pushed back, he had just 
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begun to sing one of his favourite old tunes, when 
he was overtaken by John Penlan, who had really 
been watching for him, hidden in one of the dark 
shadows of the cliff. 

‘Well, Dai,’ he said more pleasantly than usual, 
*‘ have you been successful ? ”’ 

“Oh! yes,” said Dai, “ there is not much doubt 
about shooting rabbits at Morfa, but you have 
been lucky too, it seems; isn’t that a hare you 
have ?”’ 

“Yes, I have been lucky. Up at Glandwr 
they had set a trap in the garden for cats, and 
what should they find there this morning but this 
hare, and they gave it to me for my daughter. 
You know she is ill, and a little ‘cawl sgwarnog ’ 
will do her good, Sit down here one moment 
while I light my pipe, and I’ll tell you what I 
heard to-day about clearing you all out of 
Ynysoer.” 

‘What did you hear?” said Dai, sitting down 
as requested, and glad to rest his foot for a moment, 
as so much walking during the day had irritated 
it considerably. | 

John had scarcely begun his tale, when they 
were disturbed by the fall of some gravel, dislodged 
from the cliff above them. They turned to look 
and could distinctly see two men making their 
way down the side of the cliff, which was not so 
steep here as in some places. 

Dai.and John had laid their game down on the 
grass, and John now lost no time in snatching up 
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his hare and disappearing quickly into the shadow 
of the hill, while Dai took up his rabbits, and again 
trolling forth his merry song, began to hasten his 
steps towards Abersethin. Suddenly one of the 
two men who had come down the cliff and had 
followed him unheard on the soft grass, placed his 
hand on his shoulder and said roughly : 

““Ha! poacher! Caught at last. Let me see 
what you have there ?” 

Dai held up his rabbits—as he thought—but lo! 
a fine hare evidently just netted. Dai stared speech- 
less and realised at once the trick that John had 
played him. 

‘Villain!’ he muttered, “always my enemy! 
and why ? I wonder.” 

“Now, none of your swearing, fellow,” said the 
constable, shaking him roughly. ‘Come along; 
the ‘ Round House’ for you to-night, my man.” 

Dai’s heart sank within him. The round house, 
that filthy den which always made him shudder 
when he passed it—to be shut in there, while the 
moon was shining outside and the waves dashing 
against the Rock Bridge! And Iola! Could she 
ever speak to him, touch him, after such a disgrace ? 
It was agony of mind that poor Dai suffered then, 
and as the men hurried him along, he realised that 
for the second time in the twelve hours he was 
trudging along the road to Caermadoc. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE ROUND HOUSE 


T HE moonlight streamed in through the window 
of Iolo’s bedroom as he tossed and turned 
in uneasy restlessness. At last he fell into a heavy 
sleep, from which he started up in a fright, and, 
crossing the passage, went into Iola’s room. She 
was fast asleep, and Iolo had some difficulty in 
rousing her. 

“Awake! awake! Iola! Get up, Iola fach— 
awake.”’ 

** What is it?” said Iola, gradually awaking, and 
not unaccustomed to these eccentric visits from 
her brother. 

** Dai is in some trouble and he is gone away— 
to Caermadoc, I think. Are you awake, Iola ? ”’ 

She sprang out of bed in a moment, and dressed 
hurriedly, while Iolo did the same, and in a few 
moments these erratic creatures were running 
down the cliff to the Rock Bridge; but here the 
tide had already reached the level of the rocks 
and was rushing over it in wild confusion, leaving 
only a point of bare rock here and there. 

They stopped a moment and gazed at the wild 
scene. 
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“Can we go?” she said, holding her breath. 

‘Yes, we can go, but can we return? Can you 
follow me ? ”’ 

“Yes, of course,” she answered, and without 
wasting a moment they both began their way 
across. 

Springing from one point to another, wetted by 
the spray, but never stopping, in a very short time 
they had reached the cottage, where they found 
Nanti Nell sitting over her turf fire, in great fear 
of what might have happened to Dai. 

“Ah! I was right you see,” said Iolo; “let us 
go to him at once, and we will bring him back, 
Nanti,”’ : 

Back again over the Rock Bridge, springing from 
rock to rock, the waves rising higher and higher 
every moment, They were soon at Morfa again, 
where they woke Miss Anna Mary up from her 
first sleep and, though she greeted them with her 
usual: ‘‘ Well, indeed, indeed! I never saw such a 
thing !’’ she ended by consenting to their taking 
her own favourite horse, “‘ Lofty,” from the stable, 
and even offered to send Shoni or Deio with them 
to Caermadoc. She knew from experience that, 
when bent on any kindness to their much-loved 
islanders, it was useless to thwart them, so she 
gave in at once, and generally found that the in- 
tuitions of these two sensitive beings had led 
them aright. On this occasion she rose from her 
warm bed and accompanied them to the yard, 
‘where she stood looking after them as they passed 
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out into the dark lane, Iola seated on a pillion 
behind Iolo, on “‘ Lofty’s ’’ broad back. 

“Tf Dai was their own brother,’’ she mused as 
she returned to the house, “they could not love 
him more, and indeed, however, I am very fond 
of the lad myself.” 

Iolo and Iola made their way carefully down 
the stony lane without speaking a word, their 
hearts too full for many words. At the bottom 
of the hill they came out on the grassy bridle- 
path, where John Penlan had parted from Dai. 

Their progress was very slow, owing to the steep- 
ness of the hilly roads, and Lofty’s objection to 
any quicker pace than the swinging walk with 
which he carried his mistress to market. Suddenly 
Iolo alighted to pick up sOmeuIng, which he held 
up for Iola’s inspection. 

‘Two rabbits you see, no doubt these are what 
poor Dai shot. Let us hasten on to Caermadoc, 
I feel sure we shall find him there.’ 

Iola said nothing, but as she clasped her arms 
round her brother for safety, he could feel that 
she was sobbing, and he tried to soothe her grief 
‘by reminding her that a journey to Caermadoc 
was nothing to Dai, who frequently went there 
at a moment’s notice to acquaint a shop-owner 
with the arrival of an expected cargo. But no 
words sufficed to allay their forebodings. The sun 
was already rising, the air was sweet with the 
scent of the June roses and honeysuckle, which 
bent over the road, and the newly mown hay added 
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its fragrance to the morning incense. The sea 
looked like a lake of molten lead, where the sun’s 
rays had not yet reached it, and all the sweet scenes 
and sounds of nature seemed to call upon them 
to rejoice. But Iolo and [ola were just entering 
upon their first experience of real suffering, and 
almost for the first time in their lives they failed 
to respond to the call. 

When at length they reached Caermadoc, the 
town still lay sleeping in the shadow of the hills 
which surrounded it, and to the brother and sister 
it looked cold, inhospitable and gloomy. They 
had met only one man between Abersethin and 
“the town,” and the streets were quite deserted, 
so that they were able to ride into the Lamb yard 
and dismount unseen by any one. Having led 
Lofty into a stable and filled his manger with hay, 
they left him munching while they took their way 
up the principal street. Iola asked no questions, 
but when Iolo turned down the lane in which 
stood the Round House, she shuddered and covered 
her eyes with her hands. As they approached the 
place together, their footsteps made no sound on 
the dusty road. 

The name, ‘‘ Round House,’ was in this case 
quite a misnomer, as it was a square building of 
rough stones, the walls unplastered and horribly 
dirty. No light could enter, except through a 
small iron-barred aperture at the top of the door. 
A bundle of straw had been thrown in with Dai 
when the constables had locked him in, but he had 
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chosen to stand for some time rather than lie down 
on the unknown horrors of the dark unsavoury 
floor, until at last his foot became so painful that 
he was obliged to sit on the straw, drawing up his 
knees and clasping his hands around them, and 
gazing up at the little patch of blue sky visible 
over the roof of the opposite building. 

He had always been of a remarkable cleanly, 
even fastidious nature, and therefore the dirty 
floor, and the damp oozing blackness of the walls 
caused him a shrinking loathing, which was a 
punishment in itself. But there was the sky, 
pure and blue, with the lovely light of a June dawn, 
and Dai gazed and gazed, until the bitter angry 
feelings, which had filled his heart as he trudged 
along the road between the two constables, gave 
way to other and more gentle thoughts, and his 
usual cheerful and generous nature had asserted 
itself. The patch of sky gradually lightened to 
a more and more vivid blue, and Dai’s thoughts 
turned to his beloved island home. 

‘““I know where the tide is now,” he thought. 
‘The sun has not reached the island yet, they 
are all asleep there except mother, she has missed 
me. Poor Harris Beulah! I wish he had had 
his rabbit! Oh John! John! I have often mis- 
trusted you, but I did not think you were such a 
villain. Ach a fi!” and a deep sigh escaped 
him. 

Outside Iolo and Iola stood, uncertain how to 
attract his attention; but when they heard him 
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sigh, Iolo approached the barred window and 
gently called : 

66 Dai.” 

In a moment he was at the door and looking 
out through the bars. 

‘Qh, Iolo, have you come to me, indeed ? and 
Iola, is she there ? ”’ 

‘Yes, yes, Dai, here I am,” and she easily 
pushed her little hand in between the bars. Dai 
seized it hungrily, and holding it between both his 
own, said : 

‘“Now, what harm can they do to me! Iola, 
listen! I need only tell you once, I know, that I 
have done nothing wrong.” 

“No, I know that, of course—only tell me just 
how it happened.” 

And Dai recounted how he had been overtaken, 
first by John Penlan, and then by the two 
constables. 

“He must have exchanged the hare for my two 
rabbits,” he said. 

‘¢ And here they are,’’ said Iolo, “‘ we picked them 
up on the road.” 

“Poor little things,”’ said Dai, “I might have 
left them on the wild thyme at Morfa. Their fate 
is a sad one, like mine! ”’ 

“Oh, it will be all right again,” said Iola, “ when 
we are all at dear Ynysoer again. Do not grieve 
about it. You want your breakfast, and now I 
am going to leave you for a few minutes,’ and 
she almost ran up the lane, her golden hair flying 
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behind in the morning breeze. In a few minutes 
she was back again, bringing a loaf and a bottle of 
milk. The loaf she divided into three hunches, one 
of which she squeezed through the bars of the 
window, and having drunk some of the milk herself 
and given some to Iolo, she passed the neck of the 
bottle in the same way through the bars. 

** Now try and drink it all, Dai; it is not the first 
time we three have drunk from the same pitcher.” 

Dai ate his bread and drank his milk obediently 
and thankfully, for his long tramp the day before 
and his sleepless night had fatigued him much ; 
he had never had a sleepless night before, and so he 
felt the unusual weariness the more. This meagre 
breakfast helped to while away part of the long 
summer morning, and Dai begged his two friends 
not to stand longer with him. 

‘Don’t send us away,” said Iola; “let us stay 
here! Now that we have found you I cannot leave 
you.” 

‘But I think,” said Iolo, “that Dai is right. 
Let us go now and rest, and we will be back before 
they come to fetch you, Dai; do you try to rest 
too.” 

““ Goodbye, Dai,”’ said Iola, ‘‘ only for a time, you 
know.” And Dai, with a sigh, saw the golden hair 
wafted across his window, and then sat down on his 
bundle of straw again and waited, and watched 
the sunlight as it gradually lightened up the oppo- 
site roof. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE JUSTICES’ MEETING 


A? ten o’clock the justices had taken their seats 

on that imaginary bench in the long parlour 
of the Lamb Inn, from whence went forth so many 
decisions, often given without much thought or 
legal knowledge, but fraught with importance to 
the country farmers and peasants, who crowded the 
lower end of the room and overflowed into the 
passage and yard. 

A rumour had gone abroad already that one of 
the “‘ Islanders ’”’ was to be tried for poaching, and 
though many of the crowd were confirmed poachers 
themselves, their voices were raised loudest in 
condemnation, as were hopes that the justices 
would not hesitate to punish the prisoner as 
severely as the law would admit. | 

Mr. Powell, of Pentre, upon whose land Dai had 
been “caught,” looked important and severe. 
Captain Griffith looked jovial and rubicund, while 
Mr. William Owen and the other occupants ef the 
bench looked more lively than usual, talking with 
much apparent interest and with many wise nods 
and shaking of heads. The first few cases of drunken- 
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ness and small dishonesties were quickly disposed 
of, and then the gentlemen settled themselves down 
to the most important case of the day. 

There was much craning of necks, and nudges, 
and winks, as the two constables entered, bringing 
Dai between them. The handcuffs had been 
removed at Iolo’s earnest request, and upon Dai’s 
promise, calmly and quietly given, that he would 
- cause them no trouble. And as he walked in with 
his broad shoulders thrown back, and his head held 
high, as was usual with him, he looked the picture 
of manly strength and beauty. His jet black hair 
and eyes, and his dark complexion and tall stature, 
gave him an uncommon and even a foreign look, 
amongst these men of ruddy beards and faces: 
dark hair and eyes generally going with small stature 
among the Welsh. . 

The twins walked close behind Dai, and continued 
to stand as near him as they could during his ex- 
amination. Their presence in the room was very 
embarrassing to the justices, many of whom were 
intimately acquainted with their aunt, and William . 
Oven knitted his brows and looked blacker than 
usual, 

‘Master Lloyd and Miss Lloyd!” ° 

*““Tolo and Iola!” 

“The witch twins.” 

These were the expressions whispered among 
the crowd, but the two young people seemed per- 
fectly unconscious that they were exciting notice 
or remarks. They stood simply, near Dai, and, 
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turning their clear grey eyes to the justices, seemed 
absorbed in the interest of the case that was im- 
pending. 

Constable Rhys Thomas then began his evidence, 
from which it appeared indisputable that the 
prisoner had been caught red-handed, so to speak, 
the hare that was found in his hand being held up 
and laid on the table. 

‘*A splendid hare, too, the rascal,” said Mr. 
Powell, of Pentre. 

“Well, it won’t take us long to decide the case. 
What have you to say in your own defence, 
fellow ?” 

Dai began once more his small plain story, spoken 
in perfect English, to the no small astonishment of 
the bench, many of whom spoke with a strong 
Welsh accent, and often in defiance of the rules of 
grammar. He brought his story down to where 
he had been overtaken by a man who carried in 
his hand a fine hare, ‘‘ that hare,’’ said he, ‘*‘ which 
now lies on the table. He left it in exchange for 
my ike? rabbits, wan he heard the constables 
coming.” 

‘A likely story, indeed ! !’’ said the magistrates, 
‘but who was the man ?’ 

* He is here, sir,” said st ‘* to speak for himself. 
If he does not come forward and tell the truth, I 
will not tell his name. He has a wife and children 
to grieve for him. I have not.” 

Here the constable said : 


“Mr, Iolo Lloyd wishes to give evidence.” 
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‘* This is rather out of order,” said William Owen, 
“but of course if Mr. Lloyd has anything to say, 
we must hear him.”’ 

““T have only this to say,’”’ said Iolo, stepping 
forward, ‘‘ that Dai has been known to me from 
childhood, and that he is perfectly incapable of 
speaking anything but the truth. He came to 
Morfa last night to fetch his gun, and told us he was 
going to shoot two rabbits if he could, one for his 
own dinner next day, and the other for Mr. Harris 
Beulah, who is very ill. Riding in from Abersethin 
to Caermadoc this morning, I picked up these two 
rabbits, which had evidently been thrown away by 
somebody. They were lying by the side of the road, 
and I suppose escaped the eyes of the constable 
last night. That is all I have to say—except,” he 
added slowly, ‘‘ that the piece of blue and white 
cotton, which ties the feet of that hare, has been 
torn from a necktie worn by a man now in this 
room.”’ 

Every one looked at his neighbour, and in the 
slight bustle which this caused John Penlan quietly 
retreated, and edged himself out into the passage, 
and thence into the yard. There were many blue 
cotton neckties, and no one suspected John, who 
was considered a religious man. 

‘That is a dangerous insinuation of yours, Mr. 
Lloyd,” said William Owen; ‘‘ suppose we ask you 
to point out the man.” 

““I could not do so,”’ said Iolo, ‘‘ as he is not 
now present.” 
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After this there was a good deal of consulting. 
Captain Griffiths wrote something on a sheet of 
paper, and handed it over to Mr. Powell. William 
Owen spoke quietly to Major Phillips, and at last 
said : 

‘Tt is very evident that the prisoner is a great 
favourite with Mr. Lloyd, and as he and Miss Lloyd 
are so interested in him, we will let him off with a 
very lenient sentence this time, and that is that he 
be confined in the public stocks in this town from 
the hours of twelve till two o’clock to-day.” 

Tola turned to Dai. Her cheek was pale, and her 
little nervous hands trembled as she took Dai’s 
brown ones in a warm clasp. 

‘It will soon be over, Dai, and we will be with 
you,” she said. 

‘““ Qh, no, no, Iola,”’ said Dai, “‘ that must not be. 
You to be there with the crowd around you! No, 
no, you must not come!” 

“It will not be worse for me than you,” she 
answered, as she turned to speak to one of the 
justices, who was offering to take the twins home 
in his lumbering carriage. 

“We can drop you at the top of the hill, Miss 
Lloyd, and you will not be long running down the 
lane to Morfa.” 

‘* No indeed, thank you,” she said. ‘* We shall 
not go home before Dai. He is our foster-brother, 
remember, and in sending him to the stocks you are 
inflicting the same’ punishment upon Iolo and me. 
We deserve it quite as much,” and she turned from 
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him to the prisoner, who was preparing to accom- 
pany the constables. He tried with words and 
looks to prevail upon the twins to leave him, and 
wait for him in the inn. 

‘Say no more, Dai,” said Iolo. ‘* We will never 
leave you in trouble,” and obtaining permission 
from the astonished justices, they walked close to 
the prisoner, the two constables making room for 
them and walking behind, until they came in sight 
of the stocks, which were already surrounded by a 
crowd of men, women, and boys, all eagerly talking, 
and gazing with mixed feelings of curiosity and 
interest, 


CHAPTER XX 
THE STOCKS 


OURAGE, dear Dai!” said Iola, as the men 
unlocked the board through which the 
prisoner’s ankles were to be thrust, while he sat on 
a low bench in front of the ‘‘ instrument of torture,” 
—for such it was, to Dai. His hands were next 
fastened at the wrists to the centre post, and then 
he was left, in the broiling sun of a hot June day. 
Left by the constables, but not. by the crowd, who 
eagerly watched his face; and not by Iolo and 
Iola, who came as close to him as they could, and 
in every way seeming to endeavour to identify 
themselves with him. Iolo sat on the bench beside 
him, while Iola stood so that her broad straw 
should shade his head from the sun. 

** Well, indeed ! ’tis a pity too!” said a kindly- 
faced lassie standing by. ‘“‘He is a handsome 
fellow. Oh! to think of the lady and gentleman 
being so fond of him! See her beautiful hair, and 
her pretty white hands! ”’ 

‘“And the young gentleman!” said another. 
“* How grand he looks, like an angel I should think. 
I wonder why they call them ‘the witch twins?’ ” 
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‘TI don’t know,” answered the first, ‘‘ but I have 
heard the young gentleman can tell whether you 
are good or bad by only looking at you, and they 
say,” she added, lowering her voice, ‘‘ that he has 
only to look at any one to make him do just as he 
pleases.” 

“Well, indeed ! ”’ 

Tolo heard all these remarks, and going up to the 
young girls, said : 

“You are sorry for this young man, I know; 
will you do one thing to help him to bear this 
disgrace ? ”’ 

‘“* Yes, sir, indeed, what is it? ’’ answered the 
girls, remembering what they had heard about Iolo, 
and therefore perhaps the more readily falling under 
the influence of his eyes. 

‘* Do not stand so near! Having all these people 
staring at him makes his trouble worse to bear, 
and, if you will go away and persuade as many as 
you can to do the same, I shall be so thankful to 
you!” 

“Come, girls, let us go,’”’ said the lassie, “ and 
you, men and boys, come away; don’t you see that 
standing round and staring at him makes it much 
harder to bear? Come along, the young gentleman 
asks you to.” 

Gradually there was a decided diminution in 
the crowd, one after another disappearing, until 
only a few loungers remained. But the children 
still lingered. They drew nearer to look at the 
pretty lady, and Iola, gathering them around her, 
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began to chat with them, making Dai the subject 
of the conversation. 

** He is so kind,” said the girl, “ that if his hands 
were not fastened up, he would make you all sorts 
of pretty things; now, cowslip balls! Are there 
any in that field at the end of the lane ? ” 

““Oh, yes, many, many,” said the children; 
*‘ crowds ! ” 

‘Well, if you will go and gather them, when his 
hands are free he will make you plenty ; and bring 
some elder stalks, and he will make whistles for 
you; and, if you come to Ynysoer some day, he will 
make whips and rattles from the rushes! ” 

Off ran the children in a noisy troop, and Dai 
turned a grateful look upon Iola. 

‘“How good you are to me,” he said. ‘“‘ How 
kind!” and he sighed heavily. 

“Kind, Dai,” said Iola, “kind! If you only 
knew how this injustice to you is searing my heart ! 
that is what the country people say, don’t they ? 
And now, I know what they mean. An hour has 
passed, Dai; in another hour we shall get out of 
this cruel town, and never leave our dear Morfa and 
Ynysoer again.” 

“Oh! that we could always stay there,” said 
Dai; “‘ but I shall never feel the same after this 
disgrace. I have always felt when I came to Caer- 
madoc, even on the phenies’ summer day, as if a 
cloud hung over me.’ 

“So have I,” said Iola, “always; it was a 
presentiment of this, I think. Who are these two 
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men coming down the street ? Oh, it is Mr. Hugh 
Gwythern.”’ 

‘** Yes, and Mr. Roberts, the vicar,” said Iolo. 
“* T am glad, for he is a good man and will understand 
' and sympathise.” 

While he spoke the two men reached them, and 
Hugh, holding out both hands to Iola, said with 
real feeling in his voice : 

““T am so grieved for you all! Miss Nesta was 
so kind as to send me to see if I could be of any 
help. Your aunt is so much distressed, and begged 
me to try and persuade you to come home. Shoni 
came in the gig with me, and will walk home with 
Dai. Miss Nesta said she was sure you would not 
leave Dai, so I shall not try to persuade you.” 

Tola’s eyes filled with tears, but she only shook 
her head, not trusting her voice to speak. Meanwhile 
Mr. Roberts had shaken hands warmly with Iolo 
and Iola, and then looking straight into Dai’s honest 
eyes said : 

“* My dear fellow! What shall I say to show you 
my sympathy ? I am sure you have been falsely 
convicted and wrongfully accused, and this cruel 
treatment makes me quite ashamed of the stupid 
prejudice of the justices. Try not to mind it. It will 
soon be over. To suffer wrongfully is no disgrace. 
I need not remind you Who is your example in that. 
And this trial has at least shown that you are 
possessed of one treasure that few can boast of.” 

‘“* What is that, sir?” said Dai. 

‘* The true love of two human beings. I think I 
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would willingly sit in the stocks for two hours to 
make sure of such a precious thing!” 

** Yes, indeed, I have been thinking of that ever 
since I have been sitting here,” said Dai. 

‘** Here come the children,” said Iola, ‘‘ and here 
come the men to unlock these dreadful things.” 

The stocks were unlocked and Dai’s hands and 
feet liberated, but he shrank so evidently from 
putting one foot on the ground, that Iola asked the 
cause, and when Dai explained, her tender pity 
knew no bounds, and having examined the angry 
inflamed wound, she bound it gently round with 
her handkerchief. While she still knelt over her 
labour of love, the children returned with pinafores 
and frocks laden with cowslips ; the boys carrying 
branches of elder which they threw down in front of 
Dai, almost burying Iola in their luxuriance. 

Dai gently pushed the constable aside. 

‘Let me stay a little while longer for me to 
keep your promise to the children, Iola,” he said ; 
and, resting his foot on the stocks, ‘ Come along, 
little ones,’ he said, “and let’s see what pretty 
things we can make.” 

The children crowded round and Mr. Roberts 
and Hugh Gwythern joined the group, changing the 
scene entirely from one of shame and punishment 
to one of pleasant rural gaiety. The children 
laughed and cheered, and the constables walked 
away indignantly. 

‘“* He'll go out poaching again soon, I should 
think,” they said, “if this is his punishment! Put 
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in the stocks, indeed! and gentlemen and ladies 
coming to sit with him. Ach a fi!” 

Ball after ball of the golden cowslips were thrown 
off by Dai, and next came the whistles, or “‘ wheets,””’ 
as the boys called them. At last, when all were 
satisfied, Hugh went down to the Lamb Inn, and 
got out the gig in readiness, while Dai walked slowly 
down the street, limping a good deal. lola walked 
close beside him, Iolo and Mr. Roberts following. 
It must be confessed that Hugh felt a kind of dazed 
shyness, as he waited at the corner of the Lamb 
yard. 

“Well, I never thought I should assist at a 
ceremony of this sort,” he murmured, as Dai and 
his friends approached, but he felt ashamed of this — 
sentiment, as he observed the perfect absence of all 
false shame in Iolo and Iola. | 

** Now, Miss Lola, let me lift you into the gig,” 
he said. 

‘No, not me,” said Iola, ‘‘ but Dai; he can never 
walk home with that bad foot. Iolo will drive him 
in the gig if you will allow him, and you and I can 
ride and tie on ‘ Lofty.’ ”’ 

Dai expostulated, but was at last persuaded to 
get into the gig. 

‘“* And Mister Lloyd to drive him ; well, indeed ! ” 
said the loungers. 

‘Goodbye : goodbye!” called the children after 
Dai, while Iolo smiled and patted their heads. 

“Will you come again to Caermadoc?’” they 
- asked, still waving “‘ Goodbyes.” 
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Dai turned round and bade them.a smiling ‘‘ Good- 
bye.” 

Tola was soon safe on her pillion on Lofty’s back, 
and after they had quite left the town Dai turned 
to Iolo and asked with a shudder : 

“Will I ever come to Caermadoc again, Iolo ? ”’ 

Iolo looked straight before him, with knitted 
brows and a saddened look, and said : ‘‘ If God wills, 
Dai.” | 


CHAPTER XXI 
“THE BIDDING” 


Q* the morning of the day in which the events 
recorded in the last chapter occurred, Hugh 
and his uncle took their way through the shady 
lanes towards the top cf the hill, where, embowered 
in a little grove of trees, stood a humble thatched 
cottage, which seemed to be the centre of attraction 
to all the neighbourhood, for here dwelt Hopcyn 
John, whose only daughter had been married the 
day before, and who was now holding a levée in 
the shape of a ‘ Bidding,” to which Mr. Gwythern, 
as well as every other householder in the parish, 
had received a printed invitation. The ‘ Bidding- 
letter”? was at that time an indispensable accom- 
paniment of every wedding amongst the middle and 
lower classes. Wedding presents had not then 
come into fashion, and the “ Bidding ’’ was only a 
more business-like way of helping the young people, 
who were setting off on the journey of life together. 
The quaint epistle was in the following words: 


“DEAR FRIENDS,—Having lately entered the 
matrimonial state, we are encouraged by our friends 
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to make a ‘ Bidding,’ which will be held on Wednes- 
day, the 28th inst., at our own house called ‘ Culwen,’ 
in the parish of Abersethin. Your agreeable com- 
pany on the occasion is humbly solicited, and what- 
ever donation you may be pleased to confer on us 
then will be gratefully received, and repaid whenever 
called for. 
‘* We are, dear friends, 
‘Your obedient servants, 

‘*THomAS THOMAS, 

“ELLEN THOMAS 

(late) Joan.” 


‘‘The young man, together with his mother and 
brother, desire that all gifts due to them be returned 
to him on that day, and will be thankful for all 
additional favours. 

‘‘ The young woman and her father and mother and 
her sister desire that all gifts due to them be returned 
to her on that day, and will be thankful, with her 
brothers, for all favours granted. 

‘“‘N.B.—All gifts due to the young man’s tate 
father, James Thomas, are humbly solicited to be 
repaid.”’ 


Mr. Gwythern always responded to these insinuat- 
ing invitations, which never varied in form or word, 
and his jovial face and hearthy laugh made him 
always a welcome guest; and as he did not decline 
to taste the ‘“‘ cwrw ”’ nor frown at the broad jokes, 
his presence did not throw a shadow over the hilarity 
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of the company. As Hugh and he approached the 
house, they found themselves accompanied by an 
increasing crowd, and when they got within a 
hundred yards of the house they were met and 
greeted by Hopcyn John himself, who came across 
the farmyard, hat in hand, and with a jaunty air put 
on for the occasion. His grey hair hung in long, 
thin locks round his apple-red face, his coat of 
homespun frieze was of a light greyish blue, and 
was made in the fashion of the dress coat of the 
present day. At the back of his waist were two 
bright brass buttons of the size of half a crown, and 
the tails were ornamented with two more buttons 
of the size of a shilling—a kerseymere waistcoat of 
a pale yellow, knee-breeches of corduroy, and grey- 
blue stockings, and strong shoes well polished com- 
pleted his attire. 

_ Having bowed low to Mr. Gwythern and Hugh, 
he waved his hat more unceremoniously to the other 
guests, who did not seem to be the least offended 
or hurt at the difference in the greeting accorded 
to them. 

** Well indeed, sir!’ said Hopcyn. “ Here’s a 
pleasure for me and Shan to see you in our poor 
hole, and Nelli and Twm! What will they say ? 
Come in, come in,” and he continued to exclaim, 
‘* Come in, come in,” as he walked in front of them 
towards the house. 

Old men and women and children of all ages 
thronged the yard, but, most of all, the young lads 
and lassies filled the place. The vicar seemed very 
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popular with all grades and ages, though very few 
ever went into his church ; but this did not trouble 
him much nor interfere with the friendliness which 
existed between him and his parishioners. 

Before entering the dwelling-house, Hugh and 
Mr. Gwythern were led by Hopcyn a few yards 
down the side of the yard to the “ cow-house,”’ before 
the door of which another crowd had assembled. 
It was here that the real ‘business of the day was 
transacted. 

The bridegroom already getting anxious, excited 
by his frequent visits to the beer-barrel, greeted 
every fresh comer with loud and boisterous welcome, 
and guided them to the door of the “‘ cow-house,”’ 
where the bride sat in solitary state. She was 
dressed in the usual Welsh costume of heavy black 
and red stripe upper dress, with an underskirt of 
black and blue. In front of her, and across the 
doorway, so as to prevent any one from entering, 
was a board, behind which she sat, looking serious 
and businesslike. On the board stood a basin of 
common blue ware, covered over with a plate. On 
this plate each of the guests, as he approached the 
‘*bride”’ and shook hands, wishing her ‘‘ Priodas dda,’ 
placed his wedding gift of money, which was not 
allowed to rest a moment on the plate, the bride 
dexterously raising it and tipping the money into 
the basin, and replacing the empty plate. Six- 
pennies, shillings, half-crowns, and crowns, jingled 
merrily on the plate, and followed each other 
rapidly into the basin beneath : and before evening 
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the newly married couple had realised the comfort- 
able little sum of twenty pounds; quite a fortune 
for these simple people in those primitive days. 
—sufficient to purchase the few bits of furniture 
necessary to set them up in their own little cottage 
down the valley, and moreover to buy that grand 
desideratum of every peasant woman—a cow! 

While Mr. Gwythern chatted with the assembled 
guests, Hugh tried to make himself agreeable to 
some of the merry girls, who crowded the passage 
and parlour, and, judging by the peals of laughter 
which greeted his attempts at making himself‘under- 
stood in Welsh, he was not wholly unsuccessful. 
There was a little stir in the yard, and he heard a 
sweet, bright voice, which alas! was getting much 
too familiar to him, and how much too dear ! 

** Well, Nelli, we have come to wish you ‘ Priodas 
dda.”” The clear tones were accompanied by Mrs. 
Morgan’s hearty voice, and the jingling sound of 
money. Hugh heard it through the open parlour- 
window, and soon made his way through the crowd 
to where Nesta and her grandmother were standing 
at the “‘ cow-house ”’ door. More bows from Hopceyn 
John, and more compliments and thanks, as the 
ladies made their way into the dwelling-house, for 
Hopcyn and Shan would have felt themselves much 
aggrieved if any one had left without tasting the 
““cwrw ”’ and cakes prepared for the occasion. 

Mrs.’ Morgan was delighted to see the vicar and 
Hugh, and Nesta’s eyes brightened as she shook 
hands. She had donned her white muslin frock in - 
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honour of the occasion, and her broad-brimmed 
Tuscan hat was adorned with a bunch of wild roses, 
gathered in the lanes as she came to the “ Bidding.” 
Hugh thought her a vision of loveliness and thanked 
his stars that had put it into his head to accompany 
his uncle this morning. While he was speaking to 
Nesta, the bridegroom came up, and, giving Hugh 
a friendly thump in the back, said something to 
Nesta, which sent the blood rushing over her face. 

‘* What is he saying ?”’ said Hugh, laughing, and 
still feeling a tingling in his back. 

“Oh ! nothing!” said Nesta, turning away ; and 
she tried to get up a conversation with one of the 
boisterous lassies, who had made acquaintance with 
Hugh in the parlour. He did not press the subject, 
as he saw it would distress her, and as Mrs. Morgan 
was leaving, Hugh and Mr. Gwythern accompanied 
them. Down the long lanes they went together 
towards the shore, Hugh and Nesta walking side 
by side, and conversing more familiarly and inti- 
mately than they had hitherto done. Hugh still 
remembered the cloud that had fallen on the day 
before ; but intoxicated by Nesta’s presence, he 
gave way to his present happiness without thinking 
of the future. As they passed under the wild 
roses together, Nesta drew in a long breath of 
delight. 

‘* The sweet scents and sounds!” she exclaimed, 
“and the lovely blue sky! How can people say 
that this is a dull, dark world, at least—I mean,” 
she said, ‘‘ the dulness and the darkness belongs to 
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our mistakes and our faults. Don’t you think so, 
Mr. Hugh? Iolo and Iola are never dull.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Mr. Hugh, ‘‘ they have never had 
anything to vex them. How will they feel when 
Mr. Powell, of Pentre, turns out all their beloved 
islanders ? ”’ 

‘‘I cannot believe,’ said Nesta, ‘‘ that he will do 
such a thing! It seems too cruel; that would 
make Iolo and Iola unhappy. Yes, indeed ! it would 
make me miserable too.”’ 

“Are you so wrapped up in these poor people, 
too?” said Hugh. ‘‘ When will you take me to 
see them? remember, you have promised.”’ 

** I will, any day, if I shall, with my grandmother.” 

*“Oh! Mrs. Morgan; can she walk so far, and is 
she coming with us? ” 

Nesta laughed so heartily that the vicar and 
Mrs. Morgan looked round, and she stopped shyly. 

“Oh, dear! dear!” she said, laughing, “ that is 
my bad English. What would the Miss Hugheses 
say, after trying to teach me three whole years ! 
But, Mr. Hugh,” she said, “ with sudden seriousness, 
“I can speak properly, you know; I ought to have 
said, if my grandmother will allow me.” 

“Oh! is that it?” said Hugh; “but it would 
be a pity for you to lose your Welsh accent. I 
like it,’’ he said, looking consciously in her face. 

“Do you?” said Nesta, with equal conscious- 
ness, “‘ but still I ought to speak English as the 
English speak it. Now you shall see how well I 
can speak it! I think my gwandmother and Mistar 
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Gwytharn have forgotten the turning ; now we shall 
be obliged to gow howm through the potito field.” 

“Stop, please, Miss Nesta! Don’t, don’t, I 
beseech you, adopt that dreadful twang; I should 
miss the dear old Welsh accent too much.” 

“Do you like it, too? Indeed, indeed! ” 

‘* Yes, indeed, indeed !”’ said Hugh, imitating her, 
“‘T think it is charming, but then perhaps it is only 
because it is your accent. Certainly I don’t think 
it is charming when Martha at the vicarage speaks.” 

Nesta blushed, and looked a little embarrassed ; 
and, pointing to where the sea stretched blue and 
sparkling in the morning sun, she said : | 

‘Isnt it beautiful? Although I see it every 
day of my life, it always seems new.” 

When they came to the turning in the road leading - 
to Tygwyn they saw a woman coming up the dusty 
road to meet them, running a few steps, and then 
stopping to take breath. 

** An even walk would take her much quicker on 
her way,” said Hugh. 

“I believe it is Bet Bullet,” said Nesta, shading 
her eyes with her hand. “ Yes, it is! What can 
be the matter ? ”’ 

The woman had just met Mr. Gwythern and 
Mrs. Morgan, and was evidently telling them some 
tale of sorrow, as she frequently wiped her eyes 
with her tattered blue apron; but it did not seem 
to make much impression on Mr. Gwythern, who 
went on twirling his stick, while Mrs. Morgan stopped 
@ moment to point to Nesta and Hugh. | 
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‘Oh! Miss Nesta fach!’ sobbed the woman, 
as she came nearer, and she poured forth her tale 
how Dai, the dearest boy in the world, had been 
taken away in the night by the constables, and 
how it was all a mistake, for he had never been a 
poacher, and how Iolo and Iola had followed him, 
and none of them had returned, so there was no 
knowing what they would do to poor Dai. ‘‘ You 
see, the ‘Great People’ do hate us so! ” 

Nesta clasped her hands, while the tears filled her 
eyes. 

‘Oh! what shall I do?” she exclaimed, “‘ what 
shall I do? My grandmother will only laugh at 
me! Oh! that I had wings to fly to my dear friends ! 
What can it be ? ” 

“I wonder if I could be of any use,” said Hugh. 
“Shall I drive in my uncle’s gig to Caermadoc, and 
see what I can do? ”’ 

“Will you, indeed, indeed ?”’ said Nesta. “Oh! 
I am so thankful! but I am afraid Mr. Gwythern 
will not lend his gig.” 

‘* Leave that to me,” said Hugh. ‘“ Goodbye,” 
and he pressed her hand and fancied that she re- 
turned the pressure. 

In a few moments he had caught his uncle and, 
taking the bull by the horns, said : 

“Uncle, will you lend me the gig to go in to 
Caermadoc to do a little commission for Miss Nesta?”’ 

Mr. Gwythern consented at once, having already 
forgotten Bet Bullet’s story and her tears. 

There was a warm glow in Hugh’s heart as he 
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started in a surprisingly short time from the vicar- 
age yard; driving first to Morfa, where he found 
Miss Anna Mary in a state of great uneasiness about 
her nephew and niece. 

“Send them home, Mr. Hugh,” she said, “ and 
take Shoni with you to walk home with Dai.” 

Life seemed fair and sweet to Hugh, and every- 
thing wore a face of golden happiness, as he and 
Shoni proceeded up the hill. He whipped up 
“‘Malen,” who had never before been driven at 
such a pace and seemed rather to enjoy the novelty. 

Meanwhile Nesta went about her household 
duties that day, with a heart that not even her 
friends’ trouble could quite darken. She did not 
ask herself what this happiness meant, she knew 
only that life seemed to her more full of light and 
beauty than ever. A pensive look came over her 
face as she murmured : “ What news will he bring ? 
Nothing bad about poor Dai, I hope. I know he 
has done nothing wrong at all events, and Hugh will 
make it all right for Iolo and Iola.”” And again 
she covered her face with her hands as she felt the 
blushes rising. 


CHAPTER XXII 
ANN POWELL’S HISTORY 


R. WILLIAM OWEN, of Twrygraig, rode 
home from the justices’ meeting in a 
decidedly bad temper. Things had not gone as he 
had wished they would ; he would have liked to 
mete out to poor Dai the hardest measure of punish- 
ment that the law would allow, but he could not 
stand against the impression made upon his fellow- 
magistrates, by the prisoner’s honest face and Iolo’s 
earnest, truthful manner, not to mention Iola’s 
beauty, which was of that fair type often called 
“angelic,” and calculated to impress the rough, 
coarse nature of men, whose lives were dominated 
by circumstances of extreme materialism. It is 
true they all went to church on Sunday ; but further 
than that no thoughts of anything above the cares 
of their farms, or sports, and the gross pleasures of 
eatingand drinking, especially the latter, ever crossed 
their minds; or, if they did, they were quickly 
dispelled by a tankard of “ cwrw ” or a bottle of 
port. Such men could not appreciate characters 
like Iolo and Iola’s, but still they were uncon- 
sciously influenced by their earnestness and purity. 
134 
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Their simple manners, their clear, truthful eyes 
seemed to compel belief and respect, and William 
Owen found himself overpowered by the wishes of 
those around him, and thus the prisoner escaped 
with a punishment which he would have gladly 
have made doubly severe. He did not stop to 
inquire into the justice of his suspicions ; there was 
the hare, Dai had been caught carrying it, and 
there was an end of the matter. That Nesta and 
her friends were interested in him made no difference 
to his hard, sullen nature, unless it was to make him 
a little more bitter. 

As he walked up the street to get his horse, he 
had seen Dai in the stocks, with Iola kneeling down 
before him, bandaging his ankle; he had seen the 
children too, carrying flowers and branches of green, 
as though for some festive decoration, and he and 
his “ brother justices’ had laughed boisterously 
together at the scene. 

“What is Miss Anna Mary thinking about,” 
said William Owen, “* to let those mad children do 
just as they please? If I were in her place, I would 
lock them up till they came to a better frame of 
mind,” 

** Yes,” said Mr. Powell, who had two giddy girls 
at home to manage, “ and a box on the ear would 
do them no harm, though, by George, the girl is 
pretty | I had no idea they were such very er-er-er, 
well, uncommon-looking children.” 

“Children !”’ said William Owen, “I tell you 
they go about their business, as if there were no one 
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else in the world but just themselves and those 
rascally Bullets they make such a fuss aboat. They 
nurse them when they are sick, they teach their 
children, and I believe they preach and pray with 
them—ridiculous ! ” 

** Well,” said Mr. Powell, “ they won’t have the 
islanders to coddle up much longer, for I am going 
to drive the rats from their holes at once. The 
notices are made out, and will be served to-morrow, 
or the day after.”’ 

This last piece of news somewhat comforted 
William Owen, as he bade his friend “‘ Goodbye,”’ 
and began his journey towards Abersethin. 

“<I will add another to that crowd of rats, I will 
by G—d! I have long thought of it, and now she 
shall go,”’ he muttered to himself. ‘‘ Nesta’s pretty 
eyes will be red, and her rosy lips will pout, but 
never mind, she must learn that I am the master 
In my own home.”’ 

As he spoke he stopped at the office of Mr. Oliver 
Hughes, one of the many lawyers who lived at 
Caermadoc, and throve on the Welsh love of litiga- 
tion. 

“Can you draw me out a ‘Notice to quit! at 
once,” he asked. “I want to take it with me, and 
leave it with that old witch, Modryb Ann ? ”’ 

““Modryb Ann?” said the lawyer in a tone of 
surprise. “‘ Are you going to give her notice to 
quit ? ” 3 

** Yes, I am,” said William Owen, with a sullen, 
dogged look. “Is there any reason why I should 
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not ? She has become a nuisance, for ever at my 
back door ! and if she is refused anything she scowls, 
and mutters, and curses. Let her go with the 
Bullets | ”’ 

“‘ Where are they going to?” asked Mr. Hughes. 

“I don’t know, nor care, but Powell, of Pentre, 
is giving them all notice to quit, and let them go 
to the devil all together.”’ 

** Well,” said the lawyer, “‘it does not seem to 
me worth while to remove them. If they are such 
lawless creatures, as it is the fashion to call them, 
I never see anything of it ; quiet, inoffensive people, 
I should call them; but, of course, Mr. Powell 
knows his own business best, and you, of course, too. 
Here is the notice.” 

“Well, I think,” said William Owen sullenly, 
‘that both he and I are capable of managing our 
own affairs,” and he laughed one of his cold, sarcastic 
laughs, which never seemed to give pleasure to 
himself or his hearers. 

After he had left, a gentleman who had been 
sitting by the window reading a paper asked : 

““ Why did you seem to object to his giving that 
old witch a notice to quit? My children and ser- 
vants will be glad to hear of it. They always go 
round by the Quarry when they go down to the 
shore, through fear of her, and certainly she does 
look a most uncanny old creature ! ”’ 

‘Oh ! there are plenty of that kind about,” said 
the lawyer, who was a man of feeling and tender- 
hearted. “ You are a new-comer, and you scarcely 
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know yet what poverty and misery there is among 
the poor here. They never beg, seldom complain, 
but suffer silently from birth till death, and as they 
lose health, and youth, and friends, they sink into 
a state little better than that of an animal, or else 
rise to a sublime patience and unselfishness, which 
gives one an idea of what angelic goodness must 
be ! 99 

“Come, Hughes,” said his friend, ‘“‘I did not 
know that you were such an enthusiast ! ”’ 

“* As for Modryb Ann,” said Hughes, “she is, 
&8 you say, an uncanny sort of creature, and I don’t 
think that witch is a very wrong name for her ; but 
those who remember her as I do, a young and 
handsome woman, cannot help pitying her now, and 
Mr. William Owen should remember that it was his 
father who tempted her from the paths of virtue ; 
she was a handsome farmer’s daughter when he first 
came across her path, and began courting her. 
Robert Owen took advantage of her confidence. 
He was seldom seen at fair or market, without Ann 
Powell; every one thought he would forget his 
family name, and marry her, and I am certain she 
thought so too—any way it ended by his installing 
her at Twrygraig as its mistress, but not as his wife ! 
In less than a year he went abroad, and in a few 
months wrote to my father, who was his legal adviser, 
to say he was about to be married to a young lady 
of good family and fortune, but not very good 
health, and he begged my father to see that his 
housekeeper, Ann Powell, was removed and pro- 
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vided for. ‘Give her a cottage somewhere,’ he 
said, ‘ the further off the better, and arrange some 
settlement for her which shall keep her from want.’ ”’ 

“What a brute!” said the gentleman, “ and 
how did she take it ? ” 

“Well, that is the strange part of the whole 
business,” said Mr. Hughes. ‘ My father expected 
tears and sobs and hysterics, but he was quite 
unprepared for the strange manner in which she 
took that notice to quit. I forgot to tell you that 
a child had lately been born to her ; she clutched her 
child, while my father tried to break the cruel 
message to her gently ; she turned deadly pale, but 
with a supreme effort she kept down every other 
sign of anger or feeling, and drawing her red shawl 
tightly around her and her baby, she stood as 
though on the point of leaving the house at once. 

“* But you need not go directly,’ said my father. 

*** At once!’ she said, * only answer my question 
as if you were on your deathbed, and the next word 
you spoke would be in another world.’ 

*“*« T will,’ said my father. 

“** 1s he married ? ’ 

‘“*« To-day is his wedding day.’ 

‘“*« Did he send me any kind message ? ’ 

‘* «No, except that you were to have a cottage, and 
a small yearly sum settled upon you, to keep you 
above want, and I have brought the first instalment,’ 
said my father, laying the money on the table. 

‘¢ She snatched the cloth that covered the table, so 
that the money rolled upon the ground, 
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‘*« Tell him I never touched his money, and never 
will,’ she said, and rushed wildly from the house, 
with her baby clasped in her arms. 

“They thought at first that she had run over the 
cliffs to drown herself, but as my father drove home, 
he found she had taken refuge in that wretched 
cottage where she still lives. It was a miserable 
tumble-down hut, and what repairs have been 
done to it have been done with her own hands.” 

‘‘ And this is the history of that miserable old 
woman,” said the stranger. “‘ How sad!” 

‘© Well, not quite all,” said Mr. Hughes. ‘‘ When 
Robert Owen brought his wife home to Twrygraig, 
he was much annoyed at finding Ann Powell living 
so near him, as the cottage being so close to the 
road, he could never pass that way without seeing 
her; but strange to say, he let her remain there, 
trusting, I suppose, to his wife’s ignorance of the 
Welsh language to keep her unacquainted with his 
former evil ways. My father thought, too, that he 
was afraid of her, afraid of her evil eye, and that 
her bewitchments might injure his child as yet 
unborn. Any way, there Ann remained, until one 
evil day, when the opportunity occurred which 
she had been waiting for. He was riding past her 
house alone, when she rushed out of her cottage, 
and, giving way to her temper, which had always 
been wild and ungovernable, she upbraided him 
with angry words mixed with tears and sobs, and 
to emphasise her words held up before him her 
child, a baby about six months old. Mr. Owen, 
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annoyed at her thrusting herself in front of his horse, 
pushed her rather roughly aside. (This was his 
account of it to my father, and I believe the true 
one.) Somehow she missed her footing and fell, 
and the horse; being frightened, reared and came 
down with his hoof on to the child’s head. When 
she rose from the ground, and found her baby still 
and white, her brain seemed to give way, and her 
screams and imprecations were dreadful to hear. 
Mr. Owen rode on to the next farm, and sent some 
people to her help, but for days, and even weeks, 
she had to be watched and restrained ; her baby, 
of course, was buried while she was in this state ; 
and as time went on, she gradually calmed down to 
a state of sullen malignant hatred of her kind, which 
seems to have grown upon her ever since. Her 
hatred of her former lover was so great that the 
sight of even one of his horses or dogs would rouse 
her to her old frenzy, and it was firmly believed that 
she would have murdered him, had not his sudden 
death taken him out of her reach. The death of 
Mr. Owen, soon after the birth of the present owner 
of Twrygrsig, whom you have just seen, appeared to 
have satisfied her vengeance in a great measure, but 
I do not think there is any love lost between her 
and William Owen. There!” said Mr. Hughes, 
rising, “I have given you one of our county gossips ; 
I hope I have not tired you too much.” 

‘No, no!” said the stranger, “‘ I have been much 
interested, and I shall not soon forget Modryb Ann’s 
sad story.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE 


i i the meantime William Owen had been steadily 

riding homewards, his mind full of plans and 
arrangements : he would pull down that ramshackle 
cottage, which had always been a disgrace to his 
property, and take this site into the hayfield which 
lay behind it; as for Modryb Ann, the neighbour- 
hood would be well rid of her, and he wondered why 
he had allowed her to remain so long in a cottage 
of his. 

“She was always a sort of silent reproach to my 
father’s memory,” thought he, “though I don’t 
believe half they say about it.”’ 

At a turn of the road he saw Iolo and Dai driving 
in Mr. Gwythern’s gig, and spurring his horse he soon 
passed them, with a sneering bow to Iolo. 

Modryb Ann, unconscious of any fresh event 
awaiting her, pursued the routine of her wretched 
existence. Her mid-day meal of cawl being over 
at twelve, at four o’clock she began to feel hungry, 
and going to the cupboard in the wall she took out 
a jug of cold tea, which Miss Anna Mary laid by for 
her every day, and warming it on the few embers 
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which smouldered on the stone hearth, she searched 
amongst her stores for the usual accompaniments 
of bread and butter, but found only a crust of barley 
bread. 

‘““That ‘ Andras’ has taken the bit of butter,”’ 
she said, and the black cat, evidently rendered - 
cowardly by a guilty conscience, flew under the bed, 
from which his mistress tried in vain to eject him 
by striking fiercely with her crutch-stick. 

When the tea was sufficiently heated she sat 
down to her wretched meal of weak tea without 
sugar or milk, with a slice of barley bread ; the loss 
of her butter had roused her anger, and as she ate 
she struck the empty cupboard door with her stick, 
muttering oaths and curses as she munched her 
hard crust. She had borne her poverty and misery 
through the day, with her usual stolid endurance, 
but this dry and wretched meal seemed the climax 
of her woes, and the poor darkened soul melted into 
tears, which trickled down and dropped into her 
lap. When she had finished her meal she stooped 
down, and drew from underneath the bed a black 
box, begrimed with dust, and lifting the lid began 
to take out and unfold some small articles of baby 
apparel. First came the little frock and pinafore, 
and then a tiny pair of socks, all of which were 
crooned over and kissed with many tears and sobs, 
mixed, alas! with curses. Suddenly a horse’s step 
stopped at the door, which was rudely flung open, 
and a man’s voice said, “‘ Hello!’ the usual greeting 
in Wales. 
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Modryb Ann quickly huddled the small garments 
into the black box, and straightening herself up 
prepared to receive a visitor. When she saw who 
it was a look of hatred came into her face, and 
her fingers trembled as if longing to spring at 
him. 

** What dost want here ? ”’ she said, in a low hissing 
tone. “Hast come to watch my poverty, to see 
me eating dry bread, who ought to bo sitting at a 
full board! To see me wearing rags, who ought 
to be in silks and velvets ? ” 

William Owen laughed sarcastically as he an- 
swered : 

*“‘ They would become thee well, Modryb ! ” 

“Ha! they would; they would be more fitting 
than these rags, and they would be my clothing if 
it had not been for thee, and thy white-faced mother. 
Get out, get out before I put thee out,” she cried, 
her voice almost rising into a shriek, as she pointed 
her trembling stick to the door. 

** Quiet, witch,” said William Owen, taking the 
notice from his pocket, “and read that. There! 
it is a notice to quit, dost hear? And in three 
months be out of this hut, or I will pull it down 
about thine ears.” 

These words seemed to fill up the measure of her 
endurance ; she screamed and laughed, and poured 
out dreadful curses, as William Owen walked slowly 
out of the cottage. To do him justice he was no 
coward, but the screams and ravings of the maniac— 
for such undoubtedly she was at times—made him 
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shudder ; he closed the door upon the poor woman, 
and was glad to be out in the fresh summer air again; 
and as he rode away he could still hear her shrieking 
and laughing until he had turned out of the high 
road. 

He tried to forget Modryb Ann’s imprecations, 
as he turned his horse’s head towards Tygwyn. 

‘Now, I wonder if I shall find the young witch 
as bitter as the old one,”’ he said, as he alighted at 
the porch, and having fastened his horse to the 
trellis, walked into the cool passage, and pushed 
open the hall door with his riding whip. Here 
he saw Mrs. Morgan enjoying her afternoon nap, 
while Nesta sat, as usual in the afternoons, at her 
spinning wheel. It was characteristic of William 
Owen, that he did not try to lower his voice, though 
he saw Mrs. Morgan was sleeping, but spoke in his 
usual rough manner. 

‘Well, Nesta! and how is the spinning getting 
on? You must have yards and yards of napery 
somewhere in store, for you are always spinning 
flax.” 

“Always!” she said, ‘no, indeed! only in the 
afternoons, and grandmother always likes our linen 
spun at home, you know, though many people think 
us old-fashioned now, I dare say.”’ 

“Ab! well, we are all old-fashioned country 
people, you see, Nesta. You would have to get out 
of all your simple country ways if you ever lived 
in a town, but that you would never wish to do, I 
am sure, at least I hope so, and that leads me to 

10 
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tell you the object of my visit here to-day. Nesta! 
You must guess it! I see by your face that you 
do. You know how long I have loved you, and 
you know as well as I do how much your grand- 
mother wishes that you and I should be married ; 
- she has always counted upon it, and so have I— 
and you have always given me to understand that 
you had no objection.” 

‘Stop, stop, William, do! ”’ said Nesta, changing 
from red to white, and then to burning red again. 
‘Indeed, indeed, you must not speak like that to 
me. I cannot leave my grandmother, and besides 
I do not wish to think of such a thing yet—I am 
too young.” 

William Owen looked at her under his black 
brows, and Nesta bent her head over a knot in her 
thread. 

“Do you mean that you have changed in your 
feelings and intentions?” he said, and Nesta 
thought she detected a threatening tone in his 
' speech. 

“No,” she answered, with more spirit, ‘I don’t 
think I have changed at all in my feelings towards 
you, William. They are now what they have always 
been—I have always loved you as acousin. Haven’t 
you always been as kind to me as if you were my 
brother ? I don’t forget all your kindness to me, 
William, and I will always love you as a cousin.” 

“ And if I am satisfied with that love, why should 
you object, Nesta? You never did before ! ”’ 

‘*'You never asked me before, and whatever I 
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may have felt, I am sure now that that is not enough 
love to feel for the man you marry.” 

Again the sarcastic laugh, which always seemed 
to irritate its hearers. 

“Why do you laugh ?”’ said Nesta, flushing and 
tossing her brown head. 

“* Because it amuses me to hear you suddenly 
turned moraliser,” said her cousin. ‘“‘I will not 
believe that you can be so dishonourable, Nesta, as 
to refuse me now, after having led me on for years 
to think of you as my future wife. You know it was 
tacitly understood between us that we were to be 
married as soon—as soon ‘sd 

** As soon as you found it convenient to ask me ! ”’ 
said Nesta, regaining her good humour. ‘ Nonsense, 
William, do let us go on as we always have.” 

“Tt is my turn to ask if you find it a laughing 
matter now?” said William Owen. “Give me a 
plain answer, Nesta, will you be my wife or 
not ? ” 

She shook her head. ‘‘I cannot, William ; do 
not ask me again.” 

‘IT will not promise that,” he said, rising and 
opening the door, while Mrs. Morgan still slept on. 

‘“ Good-bye now, Nesta; think of what I have 
said.” 

When he had gone, Mrs. Morgan opened one eye, 
and looked at Nesta, who was tugging at her thread 
with unnecessary energy ; her grandmother watched 
her for some time attentively, and then asked : 

‘What was William Owen saying, Nesta?” 
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““Oh! he came in on his way home from the 
justices’ meeting.” 

“Did he tell what business they did there to- 
day ?”’ 

“No, grannie.”’ 

A long pause. 

“What did he say, then?” 

‘Grandmother !”’ said Nesta, annoyed, and yet 
amused, “didn’t you hear what he said ? ” 

** Wasn’t I asleep, child ? ” said Mrs. Morgan. 

“I thought I saw one eye open, grannie.”’ 

“Well, if I did! He talked so loud and woke me ; 
and I fancied I heard you speak very pertly to 
him,”’ 

** Pertly ! oh, no, indeed,” said Nesta ; “‘ but you 
know he asked me to marry him, and I had to be 
firm, and tell him plainly that that can never 
be.”’ 

“Never be!” said Mrs. Morgan ; “‘ what do you 
mean, Nesta? Haven’t you been engaged to him 
ever since you were fifteen; five years ago now, 
come harvest time, and you turning round now, 
and refusing to keep your promise!”’’ And she 
straightened herself in her chair, and looked at 
Nesta severely. 

‘* Engaged to him! Promised! Grandmother, 
what do you mean?” said Nesta, looking dis- 
tressed. ‘‘ 1 have never heard of such a thing until 
to-day, I mean from you or William, and I have 
never considered it seriously, and never had an 
opportunity of making him understand plainly what 
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I felt; I could not refuse him until he asked me, 
could I?” 

‘* That is all very well,” said Mrs. Morgan stiffly, 
‘* but, certainly, I am thinking you have treated the 
man badly. I have always been looking forward 
to your marrying William, and you must have 
known well that that was my great wish and 
intention.” 

Nesta could not feel quite at ease under the old 
lady’s scrutinising eye, for she felt that it was true 
that she had grown up with the idea that her grand- 
mother’s wish was that she should marry William 
Owen; but she had always dismissed the thought 
from her mind as soon as possible, and as in her 
sheltered life she had never met with any one to 
stir the'depths of her heart, she had been indifferent 
to the plans formed concerning her; but latterly it 
had been different. 

Almost unknown to herself she had surrendered 
her heart to Hugh Gwythern, and now she was 
overwhelmed with a mixture of feelings. First, 
there was the annoyance of William Owen’s pro- 
posal, her grandmother’s anger, and worst of all, 
the lurking fear that she had given her heart un- 
sought; this was the crowning misery, and she 
suddenly put up her hands to cover her face, and 
burst into tears. 

“Twt-twt!’’ said Mrs. Morgan, beginning to 
bustle about to get the tea ready. “‘ Don’t cry 
about it! Nobody is going to force you into marry- 
ing! William Owen is not a man who needs to go 
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a-begging for a wife, and it will serve you right, if he 
soon brings one home to Twrygraig.”’ 

Nesta sat still for some time thinking, and wiping 
away her tears; to have angered William Owen 
was trouble to her, as he had always shown her the 
best side of his nature, and though she did not love 
him, she felt. a certain affection for him, born of 
companionship and relationship; to have vexed 
her grandmother also grieved her heart, but the 
thought that she had been perhaps unmaidenly, 
in thus giving her heart before it was asked for. hung 
like a heavy cloud over her. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
DOUBTS AND FEARS 


INGets took comfort in the thought that her 
secret was her own, and that she could suffer 
in silence. 

“He shall never know,” she said to herself as 
she put her wheel away ; ‘‘ never ! never ! unless——” 
Here her thoughts were interrupted by the sound of 
a horse’s foot in the yard, followed immediately 
afterwards by the entrance of Iola. The two girls 
ran towards each other, and Iola’s eyes were wet 
when she loosened Nesta from her warm embrace. 

Mrs. Morgan came in with her usual hospitable 
greetings. ‘‘ Now, my dear, you must stop and 
have a cup of tea, it is so seldom you are coming 
here. I see Mr. Hugh is putting ‘ Lofty’ in the 
stable ; he will be sure to come on.”’ 

Nesta felt the blood mount to her face, but 
managed to hide her embarrassment from her grand- 
mother, while she placed a comfortable chair for 
Iola, and drew the little tea-table nearer to her. 

“Yes, the tide is too high for me to cross the 
Rock Bridge,” said Iola, ‘‘so I thought I would have 
tea with you and then go to Ynysoer, to see how 
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Dai’s foot is, and to fetch Iolo; and while she drank 
her tea, she told Nesta and Mrs. Morgan the story 
of poor Dai’s misfortunes—the old lady, busying 
herself with her tea-table, only occasionally saying, 
“Well, well!”’ or “ Ach a fi’; but Nesta forgot 
her own sorrow, in pity for Dai and sympathy with 
Iola. Hugh soon came in, and Mrs. Morgan was 
up again arranging a place for him at the tea-table. 

““Come you,” she said, ‘‘come you! You will 
feel quite fresh when you have had a cup of tea 
and a slice or two of this ham,” and she loaded his 
plate with the best of her fare. 

Hugh, nothing loth, directed his attentions to the 
viands, as he had eaten nothing all day since break- 
fast, but his hunger did not prevent his noticing at 
once the signs of trouble in Nesta’s face. After 
greeting him pleasantly, she continued her con- 
versation with Iola, avoiding Hugh’s eyes as much 
as possible, and as his hunger diminished he was 
absorbed by a far greater uneasiness, namely, a 
fear that he had offended her by pressing her hand. 

“And yet I fancied that she had returned it 
slightly,” he was thinking inwardly, while outwardly 
he was engaged in giving Mrs. Morgan a graphic 
account of the day’s adventures. He had no chance 
of any conversation with Nesta, as she seemed taken 
up with Iola’s story. When the latter had finished 
her tea, and said she must go, Hugh felt his day 
had been disappointing, though he could scarcely 
tell what he had expected. 

““T am going to ask you if Shoni or Shemi may 
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take ‘ Lofty ’ down to Morfa,” said Iola, “‘ and say 
I am quite safe, and will be home with Iolo, as soon 
as I have seen Dai’s foot properly dressed. Nesta, 
you are so clever at dressing wounds, the tide is 
down now, and Mr. Hugh has been so kind, I am 
sure he will be still-kinder and come with us, and - 
bring you safely back to Tygwyn.” 

** Most certainly,” said Hugh; ‘“‘I shall be de- 
lighted to be of use.”’ 

He tried to disguise his pleasure at the proposal, 
by speaking with stiff politeness, and Nesta’s ob- 
jections were quite overruled by her grandmother’s 
orders. It had never entered Mrs. Morgan’s head 
that Hugh, a gentleman who had seen the world, 
and been to college, and spoke with such a fine 
English accent, should be attracted by her simple 
Welsh grand-daughter ; otherwise she would not 
have been so ready to give her consent. She even 
went so far as to send with Nesta a little pot of 
*““marigold ”’ ointment, made by her own hands. 

** That will set him all right,’”’ she said ; “ I never 
saw the wound yet that that ointment would not 
cure.” 

Nesta tied on her hat, and stood ready to accom- 
pany her friend, while Hugh took from Mrs. Morgan 
the scarlet cloak, which she insisted upon Nesta’s 


having. 
‘““The evening air is always cool here, with the 
sea wind,” she said. ‘‘ Good-bye, Iola, my dear ! 


good-bye, Mr. Hugh—but I shall see you again.” 
Nesta gently tried to take the red cloak from 
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Hugh as they walked down the lane to the shore, 
but he held it tightly, and with a pleading look 
said : 

‘* Let me carry it, unless you want to wear it.” 

‘** Oh, no, I don’t think I shall want that at all.” 

“The wind blows strong over the Rock Bridge, 
even in summer,” said Iola, “and this evening is 
no exception ; see how those waves rush up the 
rocks, and how the spray is blown back.”’ 

Iola was the most talkative of the party, Nesta 
being still oppressed with the feeling that she had 
been ‘“‘too forward.” Hugh was silent too. He 
could no longer hide from himself that Nesta had 
his heart wholly and entirely in her keeping, although 
she knew it not. The memory of his vow lay deep 
below the surface, but he hugged his treasured love 
to his heart, all the more closely for the knowledge 
that he must give it up. 

‘* For once, for this evening only, let me be happy 
with her,” he said, “and then I will give her up— 
it will not hurt her. She only feels a passing 
friendship for me, I am sure’’—and he gave 
himself up to the delight of being beside her, of 
hearing her talk, and even sometimes of holding 
her hand in his, while he helped her over the rough 
places on the Rock Bridge. 

She laughed shyly once or twice, as he insisted 
upon guiding her and Iola round the rock pools. 

‘** Well, indeed, Iola! What shall we do when 
Mr. Hughis gone? We shall have to help ourselves 
again.” 
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‘* Yes,” said Iola, smiling, “but Iolo always . 
insists upon helping me in one or two places, though 
there is not the least necessity.” 

“When I am gone,” said Hugh, “ you will get 
on very well, I have no doubt; but I shall often 
think of Abersethin and of all the kindness I have 
met with here.” | | 

*“‘ Are you going very soon?” said Iola. ‘* You 
have never been to Ynysoer yet.” 

““T am coming now,” said Hugh. ‘“ Miss Nesta 
has promised over and over again to introduce me 
to your island ; but——”’ 

** Yes, indeed!” said Nesta, ‘‘ but whenever I 
had settled to do so, something seemed to come 
and prevent it.” 

Hugh looked at her, and in the fading light he 
fancied she looked pale and sad. Could it be that 
the thought of his going had caused that change ? 
But no! Hugh had no vanity in his character, and 
he dismissed the thought at once. 

“But when are you going ?”’ persisted Iola. 

** You seem determined [ shall go some time, Miss 
Iola. Well, joking apart, though I don’t like to 
think of it, I must go as soon as I hear of my step- 
mother’s arrival in Bristol.”’ 

‘Iolo said you would be going soon.” 

“Did he? I wonder how he knew that.” 

“Oh! I don’t know exactly how he knows,” 
said Iola, ‘‘ and he says he does not know himself 
how he knows.” 

“But he knows!” said Nesta. 
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**'Yes, he knows,” said Iola. 

They had now reached the hard sandy beach of 
Ynysoer, stretching like a band of cool grey under 
the rocks and sandhills. The sun was dipping into 
a, bank of clouds which ran along the horizon, chang- 
ing them into all the lovely tints of the opal; there 
were purple and grey shadows here and there in the 
clefts of the rocks, where the cottages were perched, 
and as they neared these Iola said : 

‘“‘ Nesta, do you mind my going on to warn them 
that you and Mr. Hugh are coming; old Shacki, 
you know, may not be in a good temper ’—and 
before they could answer she had run on in advance, 
leaving them to follow together. There was an 
awkward silence, which Nesta was the first to break, 
by some simple remark about the sunset. She had 
regained her colour, if it had not been Hugh’s fancy 
that she had ever lost it. 

‘“* Yes,” he said, in answer to her remark, “‘ tt 28 
a lovely evening, one I shall never forget. Do you 
often come here on summer evenings ? ”’ 

“Yes,” said Nesta, “nearly every evening in 
summer. Iola and Iolo have meetings and classes 
on the shore or in the cave, and I always go if I 
can—when I shall with my grandmother, you know,” 
she added laughingly. 

Hugh smiled too as he asked : “‘ What meetings ? ” 

‘““Oh! all sorts of meetings, sometimes singing 
and sometimes prayer-meetings. Iolo reads to the 
people sometimes an interesting chapter from English 
history or Welsh history, and on Sundays always 
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from the Bible, and you cannot think how they have 
improved the people and softened them! There 
are only two or three men on the island who drink 
too much now, and I have heard my grandmother 
say they were all drunkards and wreckers when she 
was young; but perhaps they were maligned then, 
poor things, as they are now. There is Iola waving 
to us.” 

Hugh felt aggrieved at Iola’s demonstrations, but 
he comforted himself with the thought, “‘ But there 
is still the walk home.” 


CHAPTER XXV 
A MOONLIGHT HOUR 


—*” made very light of his wound, and positively 

refused to have it dressed by Iola. “It will 
be allright by to-morrow,” he said, “‘ but I will put 
on the ointment Mrs. Morgan has been so kind as 
to send. My foot, anw’l! anw’l! it is not worth 
talking about,” and he laughed with a little return 
of his usual good spirits. 

Shacki was profuse in his thanks, with his usual 
Welsh desire to please, but as soon as his visitors 
had left, he began to swear at the ‘‘ Gentriss.” 

‘“‘I wish thee had never nursed those witch 
twins,” he said, while Nanti Nell stood at the door 
and waved “ goodbyes ” after her darlings. 
~ “Tt must always be a long visit or a short one to 
Ynysoer,” said Iolo, as they retraced their steps 
along the shore. | 

““The tide will wait for no man, and the Rock 
Bridge is only left bare for about an hour.”’ 

‘Then, if you don’t return in an hour you must 
wait six hours?” asked Hugh. 

‘“* Yes,’ answered Iolo, ‘“‘ unless we use the boats. 
You have never seen Nesta and Iola rowing, have 
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you? I assure you they are very skilful with the 
oars. You can trust yourself to them as safely as 
to a sailor.” 

‘“Do you row?” asked Hugh. 

‘Well, I generally steer, but they can manage 
their boat without any steering. Rowing seems to 
become natural to us from long use.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Hugh does not know we were 
brought up on the island,” said Iola. ‘‘ Our mother 
died when we were born, and soon after our father’s 
death, Nanti Nell was hired to nurse us. She had 
just lost her own little twins who were five years 
younger than Dai, so she took us to her heart at 
once, and to her home too, with Aunt Mary’s con- 
sent, so that for years, until we were twelve, we lived 
in that little cottage with dear Nanti Nell and Dai.” 

** And where was the old man?” said Hugh. 

‘** He seldom came home from sea, and when he 
did, he was very polite. I suppose Aunt Mary paid 
him well. I did not mind him so much as Iolo did ; 
he often ran home to Morfa when Shacki was at 
. home, and took me with him, but we were always 
watching for the departure of the Speedwell, 
and before she had rounded that point we were 
back with Nanti Nell and Dai again.” 

Tola had never talked so freely to a stranger before, 
as Iolo remarked to Nesta, who was somewhat 
silent and pensive. 

“Come, Nesta,” he said; “‘ you are very silent 
this evening.” 

“Indeed,” she answered, starting. “I was 
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thinking about the Butterfly, and wondering how 
we had lived so long without a row.” 

‘Well, you will have one sooner than you 
expected, for, see, the Rock Bridge is under water. 
I think we could splash through, but had we not 
better return at once and fetch the Butterfly ? ” 

“Yes,” said Nesta, “if you and Mr. Hugh will 
stay here, we will bring it round for you,” and before 
they could object, the two girls were running along 
the beach, Iola’s hair flying behind her like a shower 
of gold, and Nesta slinging her flapping straw hat 
over her arm for more convenience in running. 

As he watched the two graceful figures disappear- 
ing, Hugh’s heart felt heavy as lead. Why had he 
ever come to Wales? Why had he ever met Nesta ? 
and how could he bear to give up the hope of winning 
her? And then he remembered another sunset at 
Portreath, when his father’s spirit had taken its 
flight with Hugh’s promise still ringing in his ears. 

“You are sad to-night,” said Iolo, ‘‘ we are all 
sad ; Nesta is sad too; do you know the reason ? ”’ 

‘‘No,” said Hugh, “‘ but I fancied she was not as 
cheerful as usual. I confess I feel depressed myself, 
in spite of this lovely evening and my pleasant sur- 
roundings. How do you account for these feelings ? ”’ 

‘Well, I think sometimes they are caused by 
some failing in the health of the body,” said Iolo, 
“but oftener they are premonitions. Certain 
events are coming to pass which we would gladly 
escape if we could; they are coming under the 
control of a higher power than our own wills, they 
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are realities though they have not yet unrolled 
themselves, and they cast their shadows over our 
spirits before they reach us.” 

“Don’t you think we have the power to keep 
them off?” | 

‘*T don’t say it is impossible to do so sometimes— 
but we seldom do—indeed, I think it is better not to 
do so; they come under the guidance and control of a 
Higher Power than our own, so we can leave them to 
take their course, our only care being to guide our 
helm aright. See, here come Nesta and Iola just in 
time to illustrate my meaning. See how they avoid 
that current ; and now look at the wave—they see it 
coming, but they manage so as to ride on its crest, 
and so it caries them a good deal on their way.” 

“Where are they going to now?” said Hugh, 
intently watching the little boat tossed about like 
a cockleshell, and now seemingly turning quite out 
of its course. 

*‘ There are strong currents here,” said Iolo, “‘ and 
they are going round that rock, do you see! When 
they have rounded it, they will be in a current that 
runs straight in here. That’s it, you see,”’ he said, 
as the little boat, having rounded the rock, glided 
with perfect ease towards them, and as its keel 
grated on the shingle, he added in a low tone, and 
with a smile on his lips : ‘‘ The waves will come, you 
see, but we can ride in safety on their crest.” 

Hugh gazed at Nesta as she stood up in the boat 
steadying herself on her oar, the sunlight was still 


lingering in the summer air, and the .moon was high 
ll 
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in the sky and adding her golden share of beauty to 
the scene. 

The splash of the waves, the cool sea breeze which 
lifted Nesta’s brown curls, and blew Iola’s like a 
halo around her—lIola’s beautiful face and earnest 
eyes all impressed Hugh with a feeling of fleeting 
loveliness, and he knew that the picture would be 
deeply engraved on his mind when other scenes and 
other faces were around him. But all sadness was 
banished from his mind, when he found himself 
in the boat with Nesta laughingly directing him 
where to sit, ae refusing his offer to help in the 
rowing. 

“No,” she said, “‘ Iola and I know the currents 
better, and Iolo will steer.” 

‘Well, at least let me wrap this cloak around 
you,” and Nesta, encumbered with her oar and the 
dancing boat, let him put the cloak around her, and 
even let him fasten it under her chin. 

Hugh’s fingers trembled as he did so, and she 
smiled at his awkwardness. 

“* Now for the hood, instead of this flapping hat,” 
she said ; and, as he nervously pulled it up, the brown 
curls were blown round his fingers, and sent a thrill 
of pleasure to his heart. 

A little dark imp jumped up from the bottom 
of the boat, as it reached the shore. 

‘That is Will Bet Bullet, come to take the boat 
back,” said Iola, and as they walked up the hill 
towards Morfa, they saw it like a black speck on 
the waves being sculled back to Ynysoer. 
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Miss Anna Mary was standing in the porch when 
they reached Morfa.. 

“Well, children bach,”’ she said, lifting her hands, 
‘“‘ where have you been ? ”’ 

‘‘We missed the tide, Aunt Mary, and had to go 
back for the boat,” said Iola, and the good lady, 
well used to their eccentric ways, was soon pacified. 

She pressed Nesta and Hugh to come in, though 
it was late, but Nesta would not stay, and when 
the heavy front door at Morfa closed upon them, 
as they took their way through the sweet-scented 
garden together, both Hugh and Nesta felt that 
perfect happiness in each other’s presence, that 
comes but once in a lifetime, and was sufficient in 
itself to banish all trace of sadness and gloom. 

Both felt a degree of embarrassment, and Hugh 
made a rapid calculation in his mind. ‘“ Half a 
mile to TYgwyn,”’ he thought, “ quite a quarter of an | 
hour, and I can make it twenty minutes perhaps.”’ 

As they went out at the garden gate, the wild rose 
tree caught Nesta’s hood, and of course that had to be 
readjusted by Hugh. Then he gathered a few of the 
straggling blossoms, and was going to hand them to 
Nesta, when he suddenly seemed to remember some- 
thing, and retained them, until they came to a damp 
corner of the lane, where he stooped and gathered a 
few forget-me-nots and added them to the bunch. 

‘‘ That makes it more complete,” he said. ‘‘ Will 
you accept them both ? ”’ 

Oh, Hugh, Hugh! Where are all your intentions 
of prudence? Where is your unselfish love that 
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was to suffer without bringing Nesta into its meshes ? 
Gone, all gone ! blown away on that sweet sea breeze ; 
carried away on the scent of the June roses. 

Nesta took the flowers, blushing, but Welsh pride 
is not easily laid aside, and though she felt the 
charm of the situation as much as Hugh did, she 
would not let him see that she attributed any 
meaning to his posy. 

“Yes,” she said, calmly, though her heart was 
fluttering like a caged bird. ‘“ Yes, when I make 
a posy of these June roses I often run down here 
to fetch this pale blue to add to them.” 

Hugh said nothing, but looking down at her blush- 
ing face, which seemed doubly sweet and pure in 
the moonlit twilight, gradually saw the head droop, 
and the eyes lower till the long lashes showed on 
the cheek. 

What did they say to each other, as they walked 
through the gloaming? Nothing that a stranger 
could construe into love-making—but who of my 
readers cannot fill up the gap? Who is so poor in 
sweet memories as not to know how the trembling 
voice, the mysterious thrill of fingers meeting acci- 
dentally, the half-uttered, half-suppressed words, 
tell their own tale of first and all-absorbing love. 

They lingered long in the moonlight—and before 
they parted with a long-drawn ‘Good night ” 
and pressure of the hand each one knew that he had 
the love of the other, ‘‘ for better for worse.” Not 
“* till death do us part,” but as long as such beings 
as Hugh and Nesta existed. 
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As she hung up her red cloak and hat in the 
passage, Nesta saw that her grandmother’s chair 
was empty. 

‘*-Mestres has gone to bed,’ said Shanw, one of the 
farm servants. ‘She has left your supper for you.” 

‘““Oh, I don’t want supper,” said Nesta, as she 
passed up the old oak stair. ‘“‘ Shut the doors for 
me, Shanw ; I am tired too, and am going to bed.” 

Ah! Nesta. Is that going to bed, standing at 
the old-fashioned open window, and gazing after a 
dark form going down the lane? And what subtle 
influence is it that makes him turn round, as he 
nears the damp corner in the lane ? 

Is it Nesta at that open window? Yes it is, and 
she waves her hand. Hugh takes off his hat and 
remains bareheaded until Nesta, with more waves of 
her hand, retires into the background and sees Hugh 
turn round the corner with lingering backward looks. 

Is there any one who laughs or sneers at this last 
scene? Then, pity the man, or still more that 
woman, for I tell you they have missed the beauty 
and crowning glory of life. And does any one say, 
‘This is but earthly love which you have been 
picturing!”’ True, but this earthly love is ordained 
by God Himself, and is capable of being as pure and 
innocent, nay, as holy, as God intended it to be, and 
will reach beyond the gates of death. Sorrows may 
darken its path, mistakes may tangle the thread, 
and storms may even wreck it; but nothing can 
destroy it if it be true and pure. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
MORNING IN THE “BEUDY” 


[D—D** followed day with all the long-drawn sweet- 

ness of summer, and June had merged into 
July, and yet Hugh had not been summoned away 
from Abersethin. He began to dread the two days 
in the week when John the carrier went to Caermadoc 
in the lumbering waggon, and brought back with 
him any letters there might be for the neighbour- 
hood. At the crossing of the roads above the shore, 
John used to stop, and taking out a canvas wallet, 
he generally opened it, and emptied its contents on 
the grass at the roadside, whence they were picked 
up and deciphered by the little knot of villagers, all 
anxiously waiting for news from the outside world. 
Sailors’ wives longing for news of their absent 
ones, clutched eagerly at the few letters, begging of 
those who could read to “Say is it for me?” 
Young maidens “ just happened to pass’ as John 
opened his wallet, saying shyly, “‘ I suppose there is 
not one for me”; and Hugh quite sympathised 
with a burly sailor, who had not been long married, 
and who evidently expected and dreaded the letter 
which should summon him to his ship. “She is 
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just put in to Bristol, you see, sir, for repairs, and I 
think it will be a long job, so I hope I will not be 
called away yet.” Hugh and he both turned away 
relieved, when an inspection of the letters showed 
there was none for either. 

It would be difficult to say what Hugh’s state of 
mind was at this time—there was no doubt as to 
the state of his feelings. Nesta and he met, some- 
where or other, nearly every day, and in that simple 
country life, where there were no rules of society 
to keep them apart, they met naturally in the course 
of the day’s occupations, and Mrs. Morgan’s ignor- 
ance of the state of Nesta’s feelings caused her 
often to leave them together, with a feeling of relief 
that there was some one to entertain the young man 
while she went about her household duties. Some- 
times it was the long summer afternoon that Hugh 
would spend in the cool hall at Tfgwyn, watching 
Nesta at her wheel, and often interrupting its whir 
to ask a question that had no meaning except to them 
both—to remind her of a promise, or to tell a simple 
incident which would have no interest except to two 
hearts united by one bond—the bond of love. No 
word of “love ’”’ as it is generally understood, had - 
passed between them ; that is, Hugh had never told 
her of his love, or asked her for hers; what necessity 
was there when every word and motion revealed it 
to their own souls, though not to the eyes of others ? 
And there was something doubly delightful to 
Nesta in this sweet understanding, this delicious 
secret known only to themselves! And she must 
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not be blamed for this. She had perfect trust in 
Hugh, she knew that he loved her now, though he 
had never told her so, and knowing that she felt 
that her life was complete. The thought of “ mar- 
riage,” or “ settling down,” so soon entering into 
the love calculations of the girl of the present day, 
never tainted Nesta’s mind or heart. She was 
perfectly content, and dreamed not that any union 
could be more delightful than that already existing 
between herself and Hugh. As for him, he seemed 
to live in a dream, or in a trance from which he 
would not awake, every moment of happiness 
rendered more precious by its insecurity. 

““Stop that wheel, Nesta, for a few moments.” 

“But what will my grandmother say if I am 
idle ? ”’ 

“‘ Never mind, I want to ask you about Iola and 
Dai.” 

“Tola and Dai? Well, indeed! What about 
them ?”’ said Nesta. 

‘* Well, don’t you think—it seems almost sacrilege 
to ask such a question—but don’t you think they 
love each other ? ” 

“Oh ! dearly, dearly ! ” 

** But not as Iolo and Iola love, but as—as—as 
lovers love ? ”’ 

Nesta blushed, and looked puzzled and serious. 

‘*“T am sure,” she said, “‘ that Dai and Iola love 
each other with a perfect love 7 

“Well, but surely,” said Hugh, “even here, in 
this simple sylvan place, it must be thought a strange 
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thing that a young girl in Miss Iola’s position should 
be in love with a man like Dai, a gipsy fisherman, or 
something of that sort!” 

“In love!” said Nesta. “‘ Oh, indced, that is a 
horrid English word. Fancy Iola in love with 
any one! No, no! Mr. Hugh, indeed you do not 
know Iolo and Iola yet ’’—and again she began to 
turn her wheel. 

Hugh here ventured to take hold of her hands, 
and to loosen the flaxen thread from her fingers. | 

‘* Nay, leave your wheel,”’ he said, ‘‘ I have more 
questions to ask,”’ and he detained her hand, but 
Nesta would answer nothing until it was released. 

“You don’t mean, then, that she would ever 
marry him?” said Hugh. 

“Marry him! Oh, Mr. Hugh! no, never! It 
seems dreadful ! ”’ 

** What sort of love is it, then, Miss Nesta ? ” 

** How do the angels love?’ said Nesta, ‘‘ where 
there is no marrying, or giving in marriage! That’s 
how Iola loves Dai, I think.”’ 

Here Mrs. Morgan entered, chiding Nesta for the 
continual stopping of the wheel. 

““I am afraid you are very idle to-day, Nesta. 
What have you been chattering about? What 
interest do you think Mr. Hugh can take in your 
foolish country stories, child ? ”’ 

Nesta, much embarrassed, went on with her spin- 
ning, and Hugh soon afterwards took his departure. 

It was a glorified world that Nesta awoke to on 
these lovely mornings, and her heart was brim full 
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of happiness, and as she donned her morning dress, 
she sang for joy, and running down the old oak 
stairs into the bright, sunny kitchen, before the farm 
servants had even risen, she opened the door which 
looked out on the farmyard, and stood there a 
moment to listen to the birds, and take long breaths 
of the morning air. The breeze came laden with the 
briny smell of the sea, the sea-gulls’ cries filled the 
air, and a grey haze lay along the horizon over the 
sea. The sun’s level rays shone straight upon her 
as she stood there, with her pail under her arm, waiting 
for Shanw to come and fill it with the frothing new 
milk for “Cymro’s” breakfast. Presently Ianto, 
the old shepherd, passed through the yard, on his 
way to the hillside, carrying his dinner in a wallet 
slung over his shoulder, as he would not return until 
he had folded the sheep for the night. Pointing 
his crook to the grey haze he said : 

** There will be a change soon, Miss Nesta. No, 
not to-day, and perhaps not to-morrow, but it’s 
coming.” 

“Well, if it’s not to-day,” thought Nesta, ‘I 
don’t mind ; for to-day I must keep my promise and 
take Mr. Hugh to Ynysoer, to Iolo’s meeting.” 

She still continued to call him “ Mr. Hugh,” 
except sometimes when, in a careless moment, 
“Hugh ” alone escaped her. As soon as Shanw 
had filled her pail she crossed the yard, singing 
merrily, followed by flocks of pigeons and chickens, 
and was soon coaxing her pet with many Welsh 
terms of endearment, 
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““Cymro bach! Where art thou, then! Dere di, 
little one, come and have thy breakfast. Did they 
shut him up all night by himself, then! Come then, 
little one, dere di, dere di!” 

““Cymro” got up on his shaky legs and at once 
stooped his head into the pail, but did no more until 
Nesta, holding her hand in the warm milk, placed 
her fingers in his mouth, when a sucking sound soon 
showed he was enjoying his meal. 

“There, my little one, beloved and beautiful,”’ 
said Nesta in soft tones, while the calf, stopping for 
breath, looked up at her, with round blue eyes and 
dripping mouth. “ Dost thou begin to know me 
then, I do so love thee? Dere di, dere di, te! ”’ 

She looked round suddenly as a shadow darkened 
the doorway ; it was Hugh. For the second time, 
a little flutter of the heart! a little confusion ! 
a little milk spilt ! and ‘‘ Cymro ”’ seizes his oppor- — 
tunity, and shuffles out of the ‘“ cratch,” and begins 
a few awkward gambols on the soft floor of the cow- 
house, and for a few minutes both Hugh and Nesta 
are busily engaged in dodging, and waving and 
“ shoohing,”’ mingled with much laughter, until at 
last the recalcitrant calf is captured, and led or 
pushed back to his stall. 

‘* Ungrateful little wretch!’ said Hugh, panting. 
** All those sweet tones were wasted upon him, you 
see. Do tell me the meaning! I never wished so 
much to understand Welsh. What is ‘dere di, 
dere di’? ”’ 

“Only ‘come thou, come thou’! ” said Nesta ; 
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““not much wasted, you see. But, Mr. Hugh, you 
startled me. Where. are you going so early?” 

“Only just for a morning walk,” said Hugh 
guiltily, ‘“‘and seeing the cow-house door open, I 
thought you might be here; you are not angry, I 
hope.” | 

“Angry! no, indeed said Nesta, laughing. 
‘Why should I be? ” and she shut the door, and 
came out into the sunshine, her eyes drooping under 
Hugh’s earnest gaze. 

‘‘T am going at once,” he said. “I know you are 
busy in the morning, but I just wanted to remind 
you that we are going to Ynysoer this evening.” 

“Oh! is it this evening?” answered deceitful 
Nesta. ‘‘ Well, it will be too late to go when the 
tide is down, so Iolo will send the Butterfly 
for us at six, if that won’t be too late,” she said 
timidly. 

“Too late! Oh, no,” said Hugh, “ unless you 
were any the worse for being so late the other even- 
ing’; and he held her hand, whilst, trying to look 
unconscious of her great happiness, she answered 
with a shy. “ No!” 


'? 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE CAVE 


A‘ five o’clock Hugh was sitting on the shore, 

watching the white waves, which chased each 
other over the submerged Rock Bridge. Many times 
he looked at his watch, still oftener he peered up . 
the sheep path, until at last, almost simultaneously, 
he saw the Butterfly shoot out from Ynysoer, 
and Nesta’s red cloak appear. She again had her 
hood on instead of her hat, and under her cloak 
wore her “ white frock.” 

Into the boat they went together, Will Bet Bullet — 
sculling them across, while they sat side by side in 
the stern ; Hugh still in a sort of waking dream of 
bliss. He saw the clear sky overhead, and the line of 
haze below, which was fast becoming a bank of 
black clouds. 

“‘ Like my life,” said Hugh to himself. “I am 
in the clear blue now, but there is the black cloud 
coming. God help me to face it!” 

Once when Nesta caught a bit of floating seaweed, 
and held it up for him to look at, he ventured to hold 
her hand a moment, under the pretence of examining 
it, while he looked at her, and not at the seaweed. 
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Her hand was quickly withdrawn, though with 
a shy smile. It did not strike her unsophisticated 
mind that Hugh had not asked her in words for her 
love; she knew only that she was loved, and that 
she loved in return with all the warmth of her pas- 
sionate Welsh nature. 

No one met them, as they landed on the shore at 
Ynysoer. 

** Has the meeting begun, Will?’ asked Nesta. 

‘* No, miss ! but they are all there.” 

“We are in good time,” she said, “ for they always 
begin by asking questions of all sorts. They think 
Iolo is so wise, and so he is! and they ask him how 
to cure the baby’s cold, and how to soothe an uneasy 
conscience.”’ 

‘* Then we need not hurry,” said Hugh. “I have 
so much to say to you.”’ 

“Why must you say it at all?” she answered 
mischievously. 

“IT must,” said Hugh, “ but not now, not to-night ; 
to-morrow I will come up to Tygwyn’”’; and in 
his heart of hearts he implored for strength to do his 
duty, while Nesta, in all guilelessness, wondered 
what he could have to say more than he had 
already—“ well, not said exactly—but any way 
I know what he means.”’ 

As they neared the end of the island, and passed 
the cleft in which Nanti Nell’s cottage was built, 
Hugh began to wonder where they were going. He 
looked mystified as he put the question, and was 
answered by one of Nesta’s ringing laughs. 
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‘© Doesn’t it look as if I were going to lead you just 
into the sea?”’ she said. 

** Well, lead on,”’ said Hugh, “I shall follow.” 

‘*No,”’ she said. “* Here we turn round this point, 
you see, and there are Iolo and Iola.” 

It was a novel and strange sight that met Hugh’s 
eyes as they turned round the end of the island ; 
there, at the very point was a very large cave, 
apparently running deeply into the rocks. Inside 
this cave, and round the opening, were gathered the 
whole population of the island, consisting of about 
eighty people, young and old. They were all seated 
upon the rocks which were scattered about. 

As Hugh and Nesta approached, they perceived 
that every eye was fixed upon Iolo, who was standing 
in the centre of the group and reading aloud a 
chapter from the Bible, while Iola sat a little way 
behind him, with a number of children around her, 
whom she kept in perfect order and silence. It was 
the fifth chapter of Matthew, and as Iolo stopped 
to explain each verse, the reading lasted some time, 
but was evidently listened to with intense interest, 
and the silence was only broken by the splash of 
the waves, now fast receding from the cave, or the 
occasional “crow” of a baby, too young to be 
awed by Iola’s raised finger. Hugh listened in 
astonished silence while this boy of sixteen took 
each sentence of his Divine Master’s in turn, and 
seemed to interpret a more true and a deeper 
meaning in them than would strike an ordinary 
reader ; and applying his teaching to the everyday 
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lives of his simple hearers, he seemed to reach their 
hearts at once; and their earnest faces contrasted 
greatly with the stolid looks so often turned up to 
the pulpit, in the ordinary place of worship. 

His pale face, his deep earnest eyes, and a kind of 
rapt expression which came upon him sometimes ; 
the unusual surroundings, Iola’s sweet face in the 
background, and Nesta’s presence beside him, all 
combined to make a deep impression upon Hugh. 

Several times during the reading, a rough and 
bearded man clad in faded blue jersey and well 
tarred trousers, rose from his seat, to put a question, 
not in the captious contradicting tone so often heard 
when the subject of religion is discussed, but with a 
real desire to learn the truth. 

These simple people knew nothing of creeds or 
doctrines, and therefore they had no fear that any 
truth they might find out would upset any pre- 
conceived theories or ideas. Iolo always met these 
questions with a pleasant smile, and never hesitated 
to say, ‘““I do not know”; if that were the real 
state of his mind. The question was put in Welsh, 
of course, and therefore Hugh did not understand 
it, but he was struck by the business-like tone of 
* Wanting to know,” and the earnest endeavour to 
explain. 

‘* What,” said the man, “‘ does that mean, Iolo ? 
‘If a man strike thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also?’ Wouldn’t we be fools and cowards 
to do that ? ” 

“Yes, I think you would,” said their young 
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teacher. ‘“‘ Have I not often told you that Christ’s 
words were not always to be taken literally ; He 
spoke to those that would understand. Here He 
plainly meant, not that you should really, when 
you were smitten too, but that you should cultivate 
the spirit of forgiveness and meekness, so that if 
any man should do you an injury, you might not 
nurse a feeling of anger against him, but forgive him 
at once, and do him a kindness at the first oppor- 
tunity.” 

‘* Oh ! I see,”’ said the questioner. ‘‘ That’s hard 
enough, too, but I can see the sense of that now.” 

And in this way Iolo went through the whole 
chapter, even the little children coming up some- 
times to ask a question. 

When the reading was over Iolo looked over the 
assembly thoughtfully, and, addressing a very old 
man, whose white locks fell over his shoulders, said : 

“* Deio, will you pray ? ” | 

The old man spread a tattered handkerchief on 
the damp sand, and kneeling down upon it, began 
his simple, earnest prayer. His voice rose and fell 
in the cadences of the “dawn,” that inspiration 
vouchsafed to and cultivated by the Welsh nation, 
as it was by the Hebrew, when filled with the real 
communion with the “ Almighty.” There is no 
word in the English language that can express this 
“dawn,” or “ hwyl,” and it is not often heard by 
an English ear, as it is a delicate and subtle influence 
which the presence of a stranger will often entirely 
dispel; but when felt in all its strength by the 
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speaker and by his hearers, it will carry the spirit 
on wings of emotion, upwards to realms of devotion 
and adoration, seldom reached by any other means. 
The peculiar tones of the speaker, permeated with 
the spirit of the Welsh “ hwyl,” will sway a con- 
course of people, as nothing else can do, and to the 
Welsh ear is music indeed. In ancient times it was 
always present, and encouraged in the Jewish temples 
during the reading of the Law; but now it can be 
heard only in Wales, and in the Moorish mosques, 
during the reading of their prayers. Whether the 
real inspiration, is there it is not for us to say ; 
probably it is, ‘‘ as the wind bloweth where it listeth.”’ 
And alas! in these degenerate days it is often 
imitated or, put on by the Welsh speaker, who knows 
its influence over a Welsh audience. 

There was one more prayer from a young man. 
Its tones were low and tender, and though no “hwy! ”’ 
emphasised his words, they seemed to make a deep 
impression upon the assembly, who all stood up 
during the prayers, the women who had babies 
wrapped up in the tightly drawn red mantles, 
swaying backwards and forwards to hush their 
little ones ! 

After prayers Iolo, with his eyes fixed on the sea, 
which heaved and murmured under a soughing 
wind that seemed to come in breaths from the dark 
bank of clouds, gave out the words of an old Welsh 
hymn, evidently known to every one present. A 
man’s voice began the tune, and every voice joined 
in and filled the cave to its innermost recesses with 
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& volume of sound. No hesitation was there ; no 
flatness; no imperfect notes; for the Welsh are 
musical to their finger tips, in whatever else they 
may fall short, and the islanders were especially 
so as a tribe, and had been taught and softened by 
Iolo and Iola for years. But it was the leader of 
the singing, who had first commenced, who held 
Hugh entranced. His voice was the most exquisite 
blending of power and softness, and as he led the 
voices through the cadences of that grand and 
beautiful hymn, Hugh felt that here indeed was a 
power to reach the heart and sway the feelings ; 
capable of leading men on irresistibly to good and 
noble things. He saw that the owner of this beauti- 
ful voice was Dai, who had been sitting at Iola’s 
feet. She and Iolo sang separate parts, to harmonise 
with Dai’s voice—singing in harmony coming 
naturally to them, as to most of the Welsh. The 
words of that Welsh hymn are impossible of trans- 
lation. 
*“ Ti- sy’n gyru’r mellt i hedeg 

Ac yn rhodio brig y don, 

Anfon saethau argyhoeddiadau 

I galonau’r oedfa hon.” 


They seemed so wedded to the music that, without 
it, they lose their force, and they are but feebly 
expressed by the following : 


“Thou who hurl’st the lightning flashes, 
Thou who tread’st the billows’ crest, 
Dart Thine arrows of conviction 
Now into each hardened breast.” 
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Before the last strains of the melody had died 
away, a flash of lightning, like a vivid sheet of red, 
shot over the leaden sea, followed by a heavy roll of 
thunder reverberating from the cliffs of the main- 
land. The sun had set behind the bank of black 
clouds, the waves were rising and falling, tipped 
with white, and the whole scene was changed. The 
women tightened their scarves around them, and 
all prepared to leave the cave. 

** We had better go at once,” said Nesta, “ I think 
the rain is coming.” 

‘* Tf we wait half an hour, we can cross on the 
Rock Bridge,”’ said Iolo, “‘ and the storm may have 
passed over.” 

There was at least a dozen competitors for the 
honour and pleasure of having the twins and their 
friends under their roof, until Iola, turning to the 
old man who had prayed said : 

“Yours is the nearest cottage, Deio, so we will 
come in with you; now, take my arm.” 

The old man was divided between pleasure and 
shamefacedness at the honour done him, but before 
he reached his cottage was leaning heavily on the 
young girl’s arm, his aged limbs being scarcely able 
to carry him from the “ meeting.” 

As they one by one climbed up the rugged steps 
there was another blinding flash of lightning, fol- 
lowed almost immediately by a loud clap of thunder. 
Nesta turned pale, she was always frightened in a 
thunderstorm, in fact, an unmitigated coward, and 
felt much ashamed of herself when she saw she was 
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the only one who showed signs of fear. “If,” she 
thought to herself, “I were only as good as Iola, I 
should not be afraid, but ’”’—and she made no 
excuses for herself. She would row her little boat 
through a stormy sea without fear, and she had often 
interfered to protect a poor woman from a brutal 
husband, braving his curses and threats without 
even a quickening of her pulse, but a small beetle 
was a terror to her, and she would fly ignominiously 
from a wasp! She tried to reason with herself, and 
to hide her fright from Hugh, but as peal after peal 
of thunder broke over the cottage, and flash after 
flash lighted up its darkness, she trembled and hid 
her face in her cloak. Hugh saw her terror, and 
drew nearer to her, and spoke a word of encourage- 
ment. The old man took off his hat, and stood 
calmly waiting for the next flash, but seeing Nesta’s 
fright, he too drew near. 

‘Courage, my child,” he said in Welsh. “It is 
true that the elements are at war, but remember 
who is the ‘ Captain,’ think of the hymn we have 
just been singing ; let us sing it again,” and with 
his quavering voice he commenced. 

“Oh! no, no!” sobbed Nesta. “I cannot, I 
cannot’; but Iolo and Iola’s clear voices were 
heard above the storm, and one clearer and more 
powerful, for Dai had followed unobserved, and was 
standing near Iola, and gazing up at her in the light 
of the turf fire. Suddenly there was another flash 
more vivid than before, and the thunder seemed to 
burst upon them at the same moment. Nesta 
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moaned and shuddered, but there was scarcely a 
moment’s pause in the hymn until they came to the 
end. 

** Are you tired, Deio ?” said Iolo, but there was 
no answer. Another flash lighted up the little 
cottage, and revealed to them the old man fallen in 
a heap at Nesta’s feet. Now, indeed, all was move- 
ment and horror in the little cottage! Nesta saw 
the prostrate form of the old man at her feet, and 
her overstrung nerves gave way—and quietly slip- 
ping to the ground, she lay beside him in a dead 
faint. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
COMING EVENTS 


OLA stirred up the turf fire until by its light 
they were able to see what had happened. 
Hugh rushed to raise Nesta, leaving Dai and Iola 
to attend to the old man, while Iola, regardless of 
the storm, ran out to call the nearest neighbours. 

‘* Miss Nesta has only fainted, I think,” said Dai. 
“Can you see to her, Mr. Gwythern? I fear poor 
Deio has been struck, but he may revive.” 

“Oh! leave her to me,” answered Hugh, and 
taking her in his arms he sought for a place upon 
which to lay her, but in the dim light he could find 
nothing but the bed, upon which they were already 
stretching the old man. He therefore laid her on 
the floor again, and kneeling down supported her 
as well as he could, while endeavouring to chafe her 
hands. Tender words escaped him as he held her 
apparently lifeless form in his arms. 

“Nesta, Nesta!’ he murmured in her ear, 
“‘ awake, my darling ! ”’ 

The words seemed to reach her soul, for she sighed 
and opened her eyes. She saw Hugh’s form bending 
over her, and felt his breath on her cheek. 

‘‘ What is it?’’ she said, endeavouring to sit 
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up. But Hugh held her still in his arms, and she 
resigned herself to his support while consciousness 
slowly returned. 

‘Nesta, my beloved! are you better? It is I. 
You are quite safe. Speak one word to me, Nesta, 
I implore you!” 

She heard the loving words, and life returned to 
her heart in a warm rushing tide. Another flash 
revealed to her the form of the old man on the bed, 
with Iolo and Dai bending over him, and the whole 
scene returning to her mind, she shuddered while 
she tried to awake and to steady her nerves. 

‘““T am getting quite well, Mr. Hugh,” she said. 
“Do go and help Iolo—poor Deio may be dead ; I 
remember it all now. Oh! go, and rub his hands, 
pour cold water over his face ; how helpless I am ! 
I am so sorry I have been so troublesome ! ” 

“Troublesome!” said Hugh, almost uncon- 
sciously pressing the loved form which still rested 
in his arms. ; 

At this moment [ola returned, bringing Bet Bullet 
and a light, and very soon Nesta was able to assist 
them in the rearrangement of the little room, for 
alas ! there was nothing to be done for poor Deio. 
Bet Bullet straightened the limbs of the aged 
pilgrim, who was no more to feel weary or hungry 
or footsore. His face was settling down to its usual 
patient, serene look, and as he had been for years 
as pale as marble, he seemed unchanged and looked 
as if he were enjoying a sweet sleep. A small blue 
mark on his temple was the only disfigurement, 
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and as Hugh looked at it and realised that it was the 
side next to Nesta which had been struck, he shud- 
dered and turned to look at her, with a loving word 
which he kept carefully between his teeth, hoping 
that she had not heard the words which had escaped 
him during her unconsciousness. Yes, there she 
was, well and unhurt, and helping Iola to add little 
touches of neatness to the home of poverty, which 
had so suddenly been visited by that solemn mes- 
senger, who by his touch seems to throw a mantle 
of grandeur and dignity even over the poorest and 
most insignificant. 

When all was done, Dai and Iolo stood for a 
moment looking down at the placid white features. 

‘* It is well with him, Dai,’ said Iolo; “let us 
leave him now, he is beyond our help. Bet will 
stay here.’’ And they all went out, closing the door 
and leaving Bet to keep her mournful vigil with 
_the dead. 

The storm was abating, but the sky was heavy 
with clouds and the evening was dark and op- 
pressive. As they hurried on towards the Rock 
Bridge the cottagers ran out to meet them and to 
offer shelter and help, but when Dai told them what 
had happened they turned and ran towards Deio’s 
cottage, and as they went they recalled the old 
man’s fervent prayer in the cave, and his never- 
failing patience and cheerfulness. 

‘“No more hunger, no more pain,” said one old 
woman, as she hurried along ; “‘I could almost wish 
it had been I,” 
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The tide had left the Rock Bridge bare, but the 
wind was driving the waves with such steady force 
against the north side that they rose high, as if in 
anger at meeting with an obstacle; some sank 
sullenly again into the black bed of the sea, but 
others, curling over, rushed across the bridge and 
fell in streaming torrents on the other side. Re- 
membering Nesta’s nervousness during the thunder- 
storm, Hugh was surprised to see how fearlessly 
she, as well as Iola, faced the bridge. The thunder 
still rumbled in the distance, but the worst of the 
storm had evidently passed away. As they crossed 
the bridge, all their endeavours were directed to 
keeping a straight path, for the wind blew in sudden 
and furious gusts, sometimes driving the two girls 
onwards; at other times, like some evil spirit, 
catching them and pushing them towards the side 
where the seething, foaming waters rushed in head- 
long fury. Dai accompanied them, always watching 
Tola, and ready to help her if need be. All were 
silent and preoccupied, but none of them felt the 
sadness and heaviness of heart that weighed upon 
Hugh. 

He had been living in a dream from which he was 
slowly but surely awakening ; his conscience stung 
him to the quick ; and as he recalled his own words 
of endearment, while he held Nesta in his arms, he 
was thankful to remember that she was unconscious 
and could not hear him. If his awakening was 
late, it was thorough and bitter, and, as he kept 
a careful watch over the graceful figure, blown 
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hither and thither by the wind, he upbraided himself 
in unmeasured terms. 

‘* Villain ! dishonourable scoundrel !’’ he said to 
himself; ‘‘ but the dream is over. I must give her 
up—and I must find an opportunity at once.” 

Deep in his heart was a hope that she loved him, 
but he tried to stifle it. When at last they reached 
the mainland, they found that Mrs. Morgan had sent 
two servants to meet them, and seeing Shoni and 
Shemi, Nesta held out her hand to Hugh, saying : 

‘Now, Mr. Hugh, you need come no further ; 
you see we are well protected.” _ 

Hugh felt he was dismissed, and could not help 
looking anxiously in her face to find the reason. 
Alas! no; no anger was there, Hugh, only a shy 
and happy smile. 

“Oh, Nesta!” said Hugh, to himself when he 
had left Iolo and Iola and Dai at the turning to 
the vicarage, ““ was man ever called upon to make 
so great a sacrifice ? ” 

Mr. Gwythern was gone to bed ; he had returned 
from his ride through the storm, and Martha had 
insisted upon his taking hot rum and honey, and 
going to bed at once, and he was snoring loudly as 
Hugh sat down in the study, which was just under 
his bedroom. : 

The next day was ushered in by driving clouds 
and rain, in spite of which Hugh went early to 
Tygywn, at Mr. Gwythern’s request. 

The news of Deio Hughes’ death by lightning 
(for his surname, never heard in his lifetime, had 
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been discovered in the cover of an old Bible) had 
rapidly spread through the neighbourhood, and 
Mr. Gwythern was really anxious to hear how 
Nesta was after her fright. 

‘* Well, indeed!’ said Mrs. Morgan. “ Nesta is 
very well, much better than she deserves to be, 
going so often to Ynysoer! It is a wonder the 
whole lot of you were not killed ! ”’ 

Hugh felt he was on dangerous ground, but could 
not resist asking : 

‘“‘T suppose Miss Nesta has not gone out in this 
rain ? ”’ 

‘“Out! no, indeed, Mr. Hugh. She is safe on 
the sofa in the parlour, and unwilling enough she 
is to stop there! but there she shall be all day; 
surely I am mistress in my own house. Wanted to 
take out the calf’s breakfast, if you please, after such 
a dreadful thing happening yesterday. Ach a fi!” 

Hugh was grieved, and partly relieved too, to 
find he could not see Nesta that day. 

“* Well, it must be to-morrow,” he thought, “ if 
I can see her, or perhaps I had better wait until 
she has got quite over her fright. No wonder she 
was shaken by it, I felt it myself.” 

Mr. Gwythern was waiting for him in the porch 
when he returned, and was much relieved to hear 
Nesta had suffered no real harm ; she was evidently 
8 great favourite with the vicar. 

“ Sweet girl, Hugh, a sweet girl ! don't you think 
so now, Hugh? Eh!” 

“Yes,” said Hugh, and changed the subject. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
MORGAN SCHOOLIN’ 


Hoe several days after the storm the weather 

seemed to have changed entirely, the rain 
poured almost incessantly, turning the roads into 
river beds, and causing much anxiety to those who 
were not so fortunate as Mrs. Morgan in saving the 
hay in June. On one of these pouring wet days 
Deio was buried, and in spite of the rain his funeral 
was attended by the usual concourse of people, the 
peculiar circumstances of his death adding to the 
fascination which a funeral always seems to have 
for the Welsh. 

Iolo and Iola were there—the islanders would 
have felt it a slight upon Deio’s memory if they 
had not been; and Hugh also went, with the un- 
reasonable hope of seeing Nesta, but she was not 
there—Mrs. Morgan still keeping up her authority 
‘as mistress in her own house.” 

Mr. Gwythern and Hugh were unwilling prisoners 
during these days, the former spending much of his 
time with John Bowen in the stable—sometimes 
joined by Hugh, who found the complete separation 
from Nesta irksome in the extreme. He was now 
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anxious for their interview, which he thought would 
place him on a more honourable footing with her, 
and though he dreaded the thought of losing love, 
he had yet determined to tell her the whole truth. 
To leave her with the idea that his attentions had 
meant nothing, and to run the risk of offending her 
in this way, was insupportable to him. “Far 
better,” he thought, “‘ would it be for her, as well 
as for himself, to lay the whole truth before her.” 
He was quite conscious that, for him, there was no 
hope. There ewas no more for him but a tender 
“goodbye.” The thought would come that it 
would perhaps be wiser to end it all by leaving 
without any explanation. ‘“ Would she feel it, I 
wonder ? ” he thought, in one of those many brown 
studies, which now served to fill up the dreary days. 
‘* Yes, I believe she would ; the pain would be sharp 
but over quickly; she could not waste many 
thoughts upon one who had behaved so meanly, 
or carry him long in her memory, and then it would 
be all over—and yet—no; if he was right in thinking 
that she returned his love, did he not owe it to her 
to explain why he was leaving, and why he did not 
follow up that sweet path over which he had been 
walking lately, that path which had led him amongst 
the lilies and roses, and the golden light of love ? 

“Any way, rain or no rain, I must see her to- 
morrow.” | 

It was the absence of any excuse for the visit to 
Tygwyn which deterred him. A formal call with 
such an object as that he had in view would, he 
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felt sure, be more formidable to Nesta than an 
informal or accidental meeting. Between these 
two, that bond of union had already grown which, 
by intuition, makes known to each the feelings of 
the other ; a bond of sympathy, though unseen, as 
real in its impression as any outward means of 
communication. What should he do? Should he 
brave the elements and walk over the cliffs, coming 
home through the farmyard at Tygwyn, in the 
hope of seeing Nesta! or should he wait patiently 
till the weather changed, and there was a natural 
excuse! And again Hugh resigned himself to the 
. weary hours of day and the still more dreary hours 
of night, when he tossed sleepless and dry-eyed on 
his bed, reproached himself, making up his mind 
for the conflict, and regretting the days of happiness 
which were slipping away from him for ever. Next 
day his patience was rewarded, for during the night 
the wind had changed and when, after lying awake 
for hours, he fell into a heavy morning sleep, he 
awoke to see the sun pouring in through his window, 
and the grey clouds chasing each other before the 
fresh sea wind, as if anxious to disappear as quickly 
as possible from a scene where they had stayed 
too long. 

“The day has come,” thought Hugh, with a 
dead weight on his heart, as he hastened to dress 
and join his uncle, who was already out in the 
stable-yard, and directing John Bowen to saddle 
Malen and Tom, and bring them roung directly 
after breakfast. 
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‘“‘ What do you say to a ride, Hugh, my boy, to 
blow away the cobwebs these damp days have 
wound round us? ’Pon me honour, Hugh, you look 
as white as a ghoet !” 

“Your cwrw last night, uncle, must have the 
blame for that; a ride will be splendid; where 
shall we go?” 

By this time Martha had seated herself behind 
the door with bare arms crossed and feet tucked in 
under her skirt, and Mr. Gwythern was turning over 
the leaves of the Bible in an absent manner. Martha 
coughed meaningly, and her master started and 
hurriedly began to read a chapter full of names and 
numbers, and not containing one verse which could 
be interesting to Martha, though it was read in 
Welsh for her benefit. The prayer was read in 
English, in compliment to Hugh, who could not 
divest himself of the idea that his uncle had some 
difficulty in keeping his thoughts from straying. 
** Amen ! ” said the vicar, rising hastily. 

““Tygwyn, Hugh! I want to see Mrs. Morgan 
about that cob, you know! If you don’t care to 
come and look at the horse, you can stay in the 
house and flirt with Nesta. Will that suit you, 
Hugh? Eh!” . 

* Exactly,” said Hugh, helping himself to the 
salmon. . 

“ That’s right,” said the vicar, ‘glad there’s 
something you like, my boy! ’Pon my honour 
you have eaten nothing lately! Martha says. her 
opinion is, you are in love! ” 
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“Ah! Martha is a wise woman, uncle! She 
knows her charms, you see! ”’ 

Mr. Gwythern laughed until he shook, and 
Martha, coming in at the same moment, with her 
red face and bare arms, he nearly choked himself, 
until restored by a violent thump on the back from 
Martha’s clenched fist, accompanied by the usual 
* Ach a fi.” 

“Morgan Schoolin’ wants to see you, sir,” she 
said, when peace was restored. 

“Oh! bother Morgan Schoolin’,” said the vicar. 
“What does he want? Tell him to come here 
to-night, I am busy now; I am going out directly 
after breakfast. What does he want? ”’ 

“Well, I think he is come to complain of the 
boys, sir; they have been thrashing him again, I 
am thinking.” 

“They have, have they ?”’ chuckled the vicar. 
“Well, ’pon me honour, I can’t blame them, the 
rascals; but tell him I'll call at the schoolroom 
by-and-by.” 

‘““ What does she mean?” said Hugh; “isn’t 
Morgan the schoolmaster ? ” 

** Yes, yes, Hugh, and a very good schoolmaster 
too when he is sober, only rather too fond of thrash- 
ing the boys; but, unfortunately, he is rather too 
fond of his glass too, and sometimes gets drunk, 
and then the boys get round him and thrash him 
well—paying off old scores, you see! And then he 
comes to me to complain, and I go down to the 


school, and give the boys a scolding, and it doesn’t 
13 
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recur until he gets drunk again, when they seldom 
let the opportun'ty go by.” 

Hugh laughed more heartily than he had done 
for days ; the idea was new to him. 

“Well, we never tried that at our school at 
Portreath, though I believe old Bellingham was 
fond enough of his bottle of port.” 

Soon after breakfast they were riding up through 
the stony roads to the high ground above, where 
lay Morfa and Tygwyn, looking snowy white 
against the blue sky. Oh! the glory of a summer 
morning in the country! Every sense is satisfied ! 
The hedges were studded with dewdrops ; the scent 
of the gorse and honeysuckle filled the air, and 
every little blade of grass and wild flower seemed 
to raise its head to welcome the sunshine once more. 
The vicar felt the influence of the fair scene, although 
he would scarcely have been able to put his feelings 
into words. 

‘Fine day after the rain, isn’t it, Hugh ? ” 

“Very,” said Hugh, and there the subject 
dropped, and they jogged on silently, each busy 
with his own thoughts. 

At the cross roads they came up to the school- 
room, a long, low, thatched building with small 
windows, and a heavy thatched porch; through 
the open door came a loud hum of voices, mingled 
with cries and whistles, and the frenzied shouts of 
the master, who found himself unable to cope with 
the rising generation. The only class which he 
was slightly able to control, was called ‘ Clase 
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Wan,” composed of seven or eight boys, who were 
nearest to him, and therefore within reach of the 
cane which he held in his hand; those who were 
beyond the reach of this discipline had evidently 
thrown all idea of law and order to the winds, and 
when Hugh and Mr. Gwythern entered, were en- 
joying a noisy race round the room jumping over 
the forms in their way, and each as he passed 
tweaking the ragged tails of the master’s coat, 
which showed evidence that this was a favourite 
game at the school. It was with a sigh of relief 
that he turned to greet his visitors, and in voluble 
terms poured forth his complaints. 

‘“Ky donno what’s the mattare of the boice,” 
he said in English, which he was always glad of an 
opportunity to show off. “‘No, indeed, sir! I 
donno, and that’s the trewth,” he said, wiping his 
streaming forehead with his blue cotton hand- 
kerchief. His little bleary eyes were red and 
bloodshot, and his shaking hand still showed the 
effects of his recent bout of drunkenness. 

“Here I am, sir,” he said, spreading out his 
hands and shrugging his shoulders. ‘ Here I am, 
walking home from the village, where I bin to see 
poor ould John Morris, sir, and his poor wife too, 
sir. She bin ill now for this two year, she break 
her leg in the frost-time, and since then she have 
only got one leg supporting her body, poor fellow ! 
Well, sir, after I was passed the Morfa Arms—I was 
walk as stiddy as a jidge—but a big stone, she was 
in the road, sir, and I knocked my foot against her, 
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and I fall down on my face. And here they are 
coming, sir, these boice, like a pack of hunting 
dogs, and was whip me, and thrash me, till I am 
black and blue all over, sir! ”’ 

Mr. Gwythern tried to look severe, but Hugh, 
quite unable to control his laughter, took refuge 
_in the porch. 

‘* Well, boys,” said the vicar, ‘if I hear of this 
sort of conduct again, I'll march the whole lot of 
you off to Caermadoc, and have you locked up in 
the Round House.” 

The boys looked guilty and frightened, but not 
ashamed, and one bolder than the rest said : 

‘* He was drunk, sir! ”’ 

‘Drunk! Me drunk, you blaggards!” and 
down came the cane promiscuously on the boys’ 
heads, or as many as he could reach. 

Mr. Gwythern, at a loss now to settle the matter, 
said with proper dignity : 

“Well, you will forgive them this time, Morgan, 
and let us hear their lesson to-day.” 

The boys seemed delighted to have got over the 
affair so easily, and ranged themselves in order 
round the master, or ‘‘ Schoolin’,” as he was called 
in the village. 

He took up a dog-eared book, and began : 

‘Now then, boice, ’tention, ole of you! What 
is gunpowdare compounded of ? ” 

All answered together, in a loud, monotonous 
voice : 

‘“‘Sulphare, and nitare, and solt.” 
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‘‘Boice, for shem! You lave out the chief 
ingradient, the best part of it, trait again, boice. 
Now, what is gunpowdare compounded of ? ” 

‘‘Sulphare, and nitare, and solt,” again from all 
the assembled throats. 

Here Morgan “Schoolin’”’ lost all control over 
his much-tried temper, and jumping in amongst 
them, pranced right and left, bringing down his cane 
on their heads, and shouting, “‘ And charcoal—and 
charcoal, you divils! didn’t I larn you, charcoal 
too.”’ | 

The boys dodged and laughed and whooped, 
and made their escape into the open air, while 
Mr. Gwythern and Hugh, who had seen it all from 
the porch, laughed heartily too, and, bidding 
poor Morgan “ goodbye,” the vicar added : 

‘Don’t let it happen again, Morgan.” 

“No, sir! no, sir! I ’on’t,” he said, again wiping 
his steaming brow, ‘‘ but wait till the afternoon ! ” 
he added, sotto voce. 

As they drew near Ty¥gwyn, there came wafted 
upon the summer air a woman’s clear voice, singing 
an old-fashioned Welsh song. 

‘‘That is Nesta,” said the vicar. ‘She has a 
sweet voice.” 

They stopped their horses a few minutes in the 
shady lane, and listened. ‘“‘I did not know she 
could sing so beautifully,” said Hugh. 

‘““Qh, yes! she comes from a singing family,” 
answered the vicar. And the clear notes rang out 
sweet and pure, rising now in the joyous major of 
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the refrain, and falling again into the plaintive 
minor, in whose paths the music of Wales loves 
most to dwell, and from which she seems seldom 
able to tear herself. 


“The world will change, 
We all shall change, 
But love will never die!” 


So sang Nesta, and as the sweet voice died away, 
they put their horses in motion again, and were 
soon dismounting at the porch, where Mrs. Morgan 
stood awaiting them. 

‘““Welcome! welcome!” she said, smiling and 
smoothing down her black apron. Here we have 
been shut in for days, with nothing but water round 
us, like Noah’s Ark. Come in! come in!” 

At this moment Nesta entered, with a little 
fluttering of the heart, and a deep-seated happiness, 
which threw an additional charm over her fresh 
face and clear blue eyes; she. shook hands with 
Mr. Gwythern, and then with Hugh, and her eyes 
rested a moment upon him with uneasiness. He 
looked pale and worn, and there was an absence of 
the usual “life ” and cheerfulness in his looks and 
tones. 

*“Are you quite well, Mr. Hugh?” she asked 
with her quaint Welsh accent, making the ordinary 
question more interesting to Hugh. 

** Quite well, thank you,” he said, “‘ only longing 
for another blow on the shore.” 

Mr. Gwythern and Mrs. Morgan were already 
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deep in the “points” of the cob, so that Hugh 
found the opportunity of saying: 

“Can you give me a little time to-day—you 
know I told you I had something to say ?” 

Nesta blushed from neck to forehead. She 
knew well, she thought, what this happy “‘ some- 
thing ” was, but why did Hugh look so depressed 
about it ? Could it be that he feared her answer ? 
How she longed to set his mind at rest ! 

“Grandmother,” she said, “shall I go and 
show the wreck to Mr. Hugh ? ” 

“Yes ; you shall if you like,’’ said the old lady, 
“and Mr. Gwythern and I shall go and see the 
horse.” 

““And I shajl ride on afterwards to the sale 
at Penrodyn,” said Mr. Gwythern. “You will 
find me there, Hugh. Any one will show you the 
way. What did you say about a wreck, Nesta ? ” 

“Only some wreckage thrown upon the rocks 
just below the cliffs,” she said. “I thought Mr. 
Hugh would like to see it. John Penlan and some 
others have been gathering what they could of 
it. It looks like a bright picture from the top of 
the cliff.” 


CHAPTER XXX 
HUGH TELLS HIS;TALE 


H°s bade Mrs. Morgan goodbye, and he and 

Nesta turned their faces towards the sea, 
and were soon walking on the short springy turf 
of the cliffs, Tom’s bridle slung on Hugh’s arm. 
Nesta tried to chat unconcernedly, but was not 
very successful: the shadow that seemed to have 
fallen upon Hugh was just reaching her, and marred 
her usual natural joyousness. 

“We heard you singing as we came up ‘the 
lane,” said Hugh, “and stopped to listen. It was 
@ sweet song, though I did not understand the 
words—the refrain particularly, which passed into 
the major key, and you sang it with such fervour ! 
What were the words in English ? ” 

Nesta looked confused, and hesitated a moment. 

‘I didn’t think any one was listening to me,” 
she said. “There is the wreckage, and the people 
collecting the broken spars—now, don’t they look like 
a bright picture, with that blue sea behind them ? ” 

“Yes, it is lovely,” said Hugh mischievously, 
with a slight return to his former manner, “ but 
I want to know the meaning of those words.” 

Nesta had none of the mannerisms of the modern 
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young lady, neither was she troubled with that 
false modesty which is often but a cloak to an 
unhealthy mind. She looked up at Hugh as she 
answered simply : 

“Yes, indeed, if I can translate them, they are 
beautiful in Welsh.” 


“The world will change, 
We all will change, 
But love will never die.” 


Hugh was silent, and so was Nesta. They 
stopped a moment and could hear Tom at once 
beginning to nibble the fresh green herbage, 

* You sang it beautifully—as if you felt it.”’ 

** Did I? ” said Nesta, slightly retiring into herself. 
The old horror of having been ‘‘ too forward ”’ was 
upon her again, as she answered : 

“I don’t think you can sing the dear old Welsh 
songs without really feeling them.” 

“I wish I could understand them better,’ said 
Hugh, “ but I don’t despair, I am really picking up 
my Welsh a little; having known it so thoroughly 
as a child, I suppose, helps me. Shall we find some 
quiet place where we can sit without being dis- 
turbed ? ” 

“There is not much here to disturb us, except 
the sheep,” said Nesta, laughing, “I think we 
might sit on the middle of the path, from now till 
sunset, and not find ourselves in any one’s way. But 
here, just round this crag, is my own little mountain 
parlour, no one ever comes here but myself.”’ 
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Hugh could not help exclaiming at the extreme 
beauty of the scene, which presented itself to the 
eye as they rounded the crag. “'Tom’”’ was tied 
to one of the furze bushes, and with something 
between a sigh and a groan his master flung himself 
on the velvet turf at Nesta’s feet. Her blithe and 
joyous manner was beginning to forsake her, and 
she longed to hear from Hugh what oppressed him. 
Hugh still looked moodily at the sea until Nesta 
said : 

What is it, Mr. Hugh, that is vexing you? is 
it something very bad, or is it perhaps like what 
we call a ‘ bwei,’ which is nothing at all when you 
come to look at it !”’ 

““Nesta!’’ said Hugh, starting up with such 
energy that his hat fell off, and he forgot to replace 
it. “I have tried over and over again to find 
fitting words in which to tell you of what I want 
you to know. Nesta, beloved! it is no use trying 
to tell you anything unless I begin with that truth, 
that I love you; you must have seen, you must 
have felt it. Yes, I love you, Nesta, with every 
feeling of my heart, every fibre of my being. Ever 
since I came here I have been losing possession 
of my heart; it is gone irretrievably ; yours, Nesta, 
for ever, nothing can alter it.”’ 

Nesta had a habit which had grown up with her 
from childhood of hiding her face with her hands 
whenever anything embarrassed her, and now, 
feeling the hot blushes mounting to her temples, 
she had flown to her simple -childish resource. 
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Hugh trembled as he saw her hide her face, mis- 
construing the action. 

“Have I offended or vexed you, Miss Nesta ? 
I thought perhaps you had understood my feelings, 
though I have tried not to show them in all their 
full strength. Only tell me that you are not 
offended, and I will tell you the rest ’’—and he 
ventured to draw one hand away from her face. 

She instantly dropped the other, feeling ashamed 
of her footish habit. 

“Offended! no, no!” she said, dropping her 
eyes before his eager looks. Hugh was down again 
on the turf at her feet. 

‘Not offended, Nesta? not even when I call 
you Nesta?—no? Well then, listen—what would 
you think of the man who made a solemn vow 
to a loved father on his deathbed, a vow which he 
must have carried with him to the spirit-land, for 
he died almost while he listened to it, that he would 
never marry while his mother lived, thinking— 
idiot as he was—that, because he had never loved, 
therefore he would never meet the woman who 
could stir his heart’s depths; then, upon the first 
temptation, losing his heart, surrendering hie very 
soul, and here comes the brunt of the evil, dis- 
covering his love to her, who had wiled his heart 
out of his bosom, instead of flying from her pre- 
sence, as an honourable man would have done! 
What would you think of such a man?” 

“Is that man yourself, Mr. Hugh ? ” 

** Yes, Nesta, I am that man, and you are that 
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woman; and now that you know my unhappy 
state, have you any word of comfort for me, to 
strengthen me on my lonely journey through life ? ” 

** But—I don’t understand,” said Nesta. 

Hugh took her hand in his, and leaning on his 
elbows looking up into her face, said : 

“Don’t you understand that I love you, I love 
you, Nesta, as man never loved before, I believe ; 
Bay you are not angry with me, darling! ” 

** Angry, oh, Mr. Hugh! Well, Hugh, then; why 
should I be angry ? and why should you be un- 
happy ? Indeed, indeed, I don’t understand. What 
can we want more than to love each other ? ” 

**Do you love me, then, darling? ”’ said Hugh. 
‘TI scarcely dared to hope it, and yet sometimes I 
did hope. Now only say the words, ‘I love you, 
Hugh,’ and I shall have all the share of love and 
happiness I dare ask for.” 

He drew her towards him, and had to bend low 
to hear her whisper the words, 

‘IT love you, Hugh.” 

“Ah! Nesta, say it again, dearest, say it again ! ” 

And between every kiss, “ Again, and again ! ” 

“Oh! Hugh, that will do,” said Nesta, laughing. 
“I mustn’t say it too often, or you will get tired 
of it. But, indeed, I want to say something, too. 
Have you told me all? ”’ 

** All! no, darling, not half, not half!” 

“But I mean,” she said, “all your story—all 
that has been making you unhappy.” 

“All!” said Hugh. “Good heavens, Nesta, 
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what would you have more? To win the love of 
the sweetest and most beautiful girl in the world, 
and then to be bound by a vow never to ask that 
girl to be my wife! ” 

“Is that all, really all; there is nothing else 
between us, nothing else to separate us ? ” 

“Nothing, beloved, nothing on my side—unless 
you have some objection to bring forward, and I 
am sure you have reason enough to be dissatisfied 
with me.” 

She stopped him by placing her hand on his 
mouth, which Hugh retained, after duly kissing it, 
of course. 

“Then, Mr. Hugh—oh, Hugh, then—listen to 
me, it is nothing, only the children’s bwei after all ! 
What is there in that vow to make two people 
who love each other unhappy ? You did not vow 
not to love me, you only vowed not to marry, and 
that is not a great hardship; could we ever be 
happier than we are now? For my part, it will 
make no difference to me. What do we want more 
than to love each other! And as long as you are 
true to me, Hugh, I will love you, and never think 
of the vow. Now, will you be happy,” she said, 
with pretty insistence, looking up in his face, “ and 
put away that cloud from your brow? It need not 
be there; aren’t we friends, the best friends in 
the world, with never a secret thought that the 
other may not share? What can be better than 
true friendship ? ’’ she said. 

“Ah! Nesta, what a selfish man I should be 
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thus to hold you linked to me—with no hope of 
ever being able to claim you, not even ‘ engaged ’ 
to you—do you not see, beloved, how unjust it 
would be to you? No, no! my darling, I must 
give you up, though how to do so I cannot imagine,” 
and Hugh groaned as he tried to think of putting 
her away from him. 7 

“But, Hugh,” she said, resting her head on his 
breast, ““I won’t be given up. Haven’t you just 
asked for my love, and haven’t I given it to you ; 
it is yours for ever, nothing can alter it, as long 
as you love me. If I ever find that you have 
forgotten me, and ceased to love me, then, indeed, 
I should cease to love you, but not till then.” 

“And that will never be, Nesta—but think, 
darling, how long life is! and the years will drag 
on, and yet we shall never be more to each other 
than we are now! Think of it, Nesta, and send 
me away, but send me with your blessing, and let 
me take with me the memories of this sweet hour.” 

Again Nesta’s face was hidden, but this time 
Hugh saw a tear trickle through her fingers. He 
pressed her to his heart and spoke tender words 
of love, but Nesta still hid her face. 

** What is it, my darling ?”’ said Hugh. “Is the 
shadow falling on you already ? Then indeed I ought 
to leave you, and not darken your life any longer.” 

‘No, no, no!” said Nesta—‘" my tears are not 
for your vow, I defy that to make me unhappy, 
but it is because you thrust me away from you— 
and because you will not let me love you.” 
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‘“Not let you love me! Child, child, you do 
not know what you are saying! I would give my 
life itself for your love, but don’t you see that I 
can never marry you ?”’ 

‘* IT don’t want you to marry me—I never thought 
of such a thing,” said Nesta, smiling through her 
tears. ‘‘ Anw’l, anw’l! perhaps if you had asked 
me that, I should have said ‘no ’—who knows ? 
Hugh, will you be angry if I say something about 
that vow? It was not wise.” 

“No, Nesta, I see it now, and I think if my 
father had lived, he would have seen it, too, but 
having made it——” 

‘Yes, having made it, you must keep it; there 
it is, and nothing can alter it ; but now that I know 
all about it, let it be a secret between you and 
me, and let it make no difference to our love, Hugh |! 
I will not be put aside; you can do as you like, 
but I will go on for ever loving you, and only 
you. Would it be no comfort to you, as you go 
through life alone, for I suppose if you cannot 
marry me, you cannot marry any one else, well 
then, would it be of no comfort to you to know, 
wherever you are, and whatever you are doing, 
that there is one faithful heart ever following 
you in its thoughts and prayers ? ” 

“No comfort? Oh, yes; and such happiness 
that I cannot believe it can be mine; but, Nesta, I 
must leave you free—perfectly free to unite yourself 
with some other and happier man than I.” 

“Oh! anw’l, hush!” said Nesta, tapping her 
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little foot impatiently on the green sward, “ how 
can you speak so to me? I can never, never love 
any one but you, I never have, and I never will ; 
I want you to put that vow out of your thoughts, 
and let us go on as we have been lately, simply 
true friends, and the dearest on earth to one an- 
other. Is there no charm in that picture, Hugh ? ”’ 

** Yes, beloved, it is a charming picture—only too 
bright for me—but I can imagine one still more so.”’ 

‘* Well, indeed, I don’t think I can then, and I 
am quite happy and satisfied with your love, and 
in loving you—only, Hugh! be true to me—and 
do not forget me when you go amongst other 
people and other scenes.” 

*‘ That is the first unkind thing you have said 
to me, darling. Forget you! You, Nesta! whose 
presence alone thrills me with a fervour of love. 
Promise not to say that again, and promise not to 
think of it, promise!’’ And Hugh sealed each 
promise with a kiss. 

* Indeed you must go,” said Nesta, “‘ my grand- 
mother will be wondering, and you will get no 
dinner.” 

**Oh! dinner—never mind dinner! but, Nesta, 
you have not yet given me a kiss of your own free 
will. Now, in parting, darling, kiss me once, and 
let me comfort myself with the remembrance of 
that until we meet again.”’ 

‘© When will that be?” said Nesta. 

_“ This evening, I hope,” said Hugh. 

Nesta began by laughing heartily as she wavered 
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about in front of Hugh, with the threatened 
kiss— 

‘What a long time to remember!” But she 
suddenly grew rather serious as she stooped towards 
him. “ Well, one kiss, then, Hugh !—but remember 
we are only friends, and I don’t think it is the 
custom for friends to be always kissing each other.” 

She held Hugh’s hands tightly while she im- 
printed one kiss with her full red lips on his fore- 
head. ‘“ There, now then, are you satisfied?” she 
said, blushing and laughing. ‘“ That’s all I shall 
allow you.” 

“No,” said Hugh, freeing his hands and making 
use of them to clasp her to his heart, “‘ not satisfied, 
Nesta, not satisfied, and never shall be! ”’ 

Nesta drew herself away, and, pointing her finger 
at him said: ‘‘ Discontented man, be happy and 
come home to dinner !” and she whisked round the 
corner of the crag, Hugh following in a state of 
bewilderment. Here was he going back to the 
vicarage, in a dream of love and happiness, when he 
had pictured himself returning with aching heart 
and empty arms! Not that the dark cloud was 
absent from his dream of happiness, but in the fresh- 
ness and charm of possessing Nesta’s love it had 
retired into the background, and as he bade her 
* Goodbye,’ and their hands met in a warm pressure, 
he put his arm in Tom’s bridle, and led him 
down the hillside, with a sense of happiness which he 
had not enjoyed for many a day. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
HARRIS BEULAH 


A FEW days after the foregoing event, Mari 

Matti rose early, almost as early as the sun, 
although she had gone to rest late the night before. 
Her lodger, Harris Beulah, had been worse ever 
since Deio’s funeral, and for the last few days seemed 
to be rapidly getting weaker. Mari had nursed 
him with the devotion and tenderness of a daughter, 
or of a sister, for he was still far from middle age, 
though a delicate constitution and the hardships of 
his life made him look older. He had a mind and 
soul enlightened and refined, and therefore con- 
tinually meeting with rebuffs and trials, as minister 
to a congregation of rough, uneducated peasants, 
who were wedded to their own ideas, when they had 
any ; and to whom the slightest deviation from the 
old-established modes of thought meant ‘‘ something 
wrong.” : 

Poor Harris’s sensitive nature and spiritual insight 
had continually been checked and rebuked, and he 
had gradually laid down his armour, and in meekness 
and sorrow, though not without some thrills of joyful 
expectancy, realised, that for him, the battle of life 
was over—and he had turned his face more stead- 
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fastly towards that other life, to which he was 
hastening. 

When Mari walked gently to the door of the tiny 
bedroom, the ‘“‘Penucha” or parlour-bedroom, 
which was, and still is, the acme of gentility in all 
country cottages in Wales, she found her lodger 
awake, looking steadfastly with bright though 
sunken eyes at the red sun, which rose in the morning 
splendour above the opposite hill. While he gazed 
his lips moved and his long thin fingers pulled at the 
bits of wool on his quilt of many colours. His 
cheeks were flushed, and his lips dry and parched, 
but he made no complaint, and when Mari advanced 
with a cup of tea, in those days a less frequent 
luxury than now, and shook up his pillows, propping 
him up more comfortably, and greeting him with a 
cheerful, “ Wel, Harris bach,”’ his face brightened ; 
for though one may have had converse with the 
angels through the quiet watches of the night, the 
voice of a human friend is welcome in the morning. 
He drank his tea with a quiet, peaceful smile, and 
as Mari’s rough hand rested on the quilt, he drew 
his own thin white fingers gently over it, and said 
with panting breath, ‘‘ Good girl! Kind friend ! ” 
Then tender Mari’s eyes filled with tears as she 
laid him down again. 

“Kind!” she said. “It is you who have been 
kind to me—paid me so much money for my poor 
services ; taught me so much, though I am still so 
ignorant. Ach a fi! Oh! that I could do more 
for you!” | 
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‘There is one thing more I want you to do for 
me, and that is, when the morning has advanced a 
little to go to Morfa, and ask Iolo and Iola to come 
to me. I will sleep now, and I shall be rested to 
see them when they come.” 

And almost before Mari had left the room, he had 
fallen into a quiet doze. Mari sat down in the 
Penucha, and throwing her apron over her head, 
indulged, in what was then, as it is now, and as 
long as the world lasts always will be known to 
woman, as a “good cry.” Then she set her little 
house in order for the day, with many ejaculations 
of ‘‘ Wel, wel! Druan bach!” About ten o’clock, 
as Harris opened his eyes from a long, refreshing 
sleep, he saw a cloud of golden hair pass his 
little window, and almost immediately there 
were quiet footsteps on the earthen floor of the 
passage, and Iolo and Iola stood at the door of his 
room. 

He held out both his hands with a smile and word 
of welcome. 

“‘ How kind of you to come! Did Mari fetch you 
while I slept ? ” 

“No,” said Iolo, sitting on the chair near his 
pillow, and retaining his hand while Iola drew 
another chair beside him. “No, I heard you were 
worse, and felt I would like to see you. I have been 
dreaming of you all night.” 

“‘ That is strange,” said Harris. 

**I suppose I must have slept, though I did not 
know it; it seemed very real. I have had heavenly 
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Visitants in the night—and you were among 
them ee 

“I wanted to see you once more before I died, 
and your beautiful sister. I have always longed to 
know you.” 

*'Yes,”’ said Iolo, ‘‘I have had the same wish 
lately. I don’t know what kept us apart.” 

** And now,” said Iola, “‘ I feel as if we were going 
to know more of each other.” 

““It must be on the other side, then,” said the 
minister, with a smile, though with panting breath, 
‘for I am going to-day!” 

*“Do you think you are?” said Iolo. ‘* Well, 
dear friend,’ and he pressed the burning hand, 
‘*there or here—it matters not much, does it?” . 

‘No, I think not,” said Harris. “ Lately, since 
I have lain here, there have opened to me such 
visions of faith, such vistas of coming happiness— 
paths leading on to greater knowledge of all that is 
good and beautiful, that my soul has been ravished 
with delight, and I have longed for some one whom 
I could speak to, who would understand me.” 

He stretched his other hand to Iola, and with a 
look of ineffable happiness lighting up in his face 
said : 

‘Shall we then, indeed, walk those fields of light 
together ? ” 

** Yes, indeed, indeed, we shall,”’ said Iolo, “‘ unless 
my whole life, and all my spiritual experience have 
been a delusion and a deception; we shall, dear 
friend | ” 
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‘*“ Then leave me now,” said Harris, ‘‘ I quit this 
life with no regrets, except that I have not devoted 
myself more entirely to do the will of God, and 
followed more closely in the footsteps of my Saviour ! 
Goodbye, dear friends ! ” 

Iolo and Iola rose, and still holding his hand, 
both stooped down and imprinted a kiss upon his 
forehead. There was a lingering loosening of the 
hands, ‘ Till then!” he whispered, and sank back 
into a kind of doze, and Iolo and Iola passed quietly 
out into the warm sunshine. 

Harris slept, or dozed for several hours, and when 
he awoke his faithful nurse stood beside him. 

“It is your cawl now, Harris bach ; it is strong 
and good, with the rabbit Dai brought last night. 
It will do you good.”’ 

He shook his head and smiled. 

** No good, child, but I will take it ; it will give me 
a little strength for a few last words to you.” 

She held it to his lips, and when he had drunk it 
he said : 

‘** First, thank Dai for this, and for all he suffered 
on my account. Now, you, Mari fach, I have 
watched you often, and I have read your secret. I 
know you love Dai, and I pray to God to grant you 
your heart’s desire, but if He does not see fit to do 
that, Mari, He will comfort you in some way. Dai 
is a splendid man, I am not surprised that you love 
him—but, Mari a 

“Oh! I know, I know,” said Mari, throwing her 
apron over her head, “‘and I am ashamed that you 
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have found out my secret. Pray God no one else 
may ever suspect it. For Dai loves no one except 
Iola, who has taught him and raised him so that 
he is above such @ poor common creature as Mari 
Matti! I watched her from the Penucha as she 
sat here, and saw her golden hair and white skin, 
and her beautiful grey eyes all full of tears. Oh! 
I give him up to her, Harris bach—I only want to 
serve him in some way, and her, too, and to keep 
my love hidden from every one. Tell me, is that a 
sin?” 

“Poor child, poor child!” said the minister. 
** Unselfish true love is no sin, and I can but commit 
you to Him, who cares for even the sparrow that 
falls to the ground! Thank you, Mari; nowI will 
sleep; draw down the blind a little,” and he fell 
asleep, never to wake again in this world. 

That night the deacons of Beulah chapel held a 
prayer-meeting in Mari Matti’s cottage. That quiet 
form under the sheet, in the Penucha, could be seen 
by all, as they knelt and prayed, and the memory 
of his pure and holy living, and his words of warning 
and advice, though often misunderstood and un- 
appreciated during lifetime, impressed them now 
as they had never done before; but even now, how 
few of them had a dawning gleam of that light and 
freedom into which that great soul had emerged. 

Iolo and Iola had heard of the meeting. 

“Shall we go?” said the former. “I should 
like to show so much respect to his memory ; still, 
I think we must go to Ynysoer. There is some 
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disturbance there. While we have been at tea I 
have seen two men cross the Rock Bridge, and a 
good deal of running about since.” 

‘Oh! they are all right,’ said Miss Anna Mary. 
‘Why shouldn’t they run about a little bit? Ach 
a fi, you are always thinking about them.” 

At this moment Dai’s bronzed face appeared at 
the open window, and Iola ran to him. ‘‘ What is 
it, Dai?” she asked anxiously. 

“Only the notices,”’ said Dai, flushing with ex- 
citement. ‘‘ Every house to be vacated before three 
months are up. I never thought they would do it. 
Like rats! The men said: ‘ Well, why not leave the 
poor rats one corner to live in?’ Oh, Iolo,’ he said, 
his voice trembling, “‘ does the Almighty look down 
and see this, and allow it ? ”’ 

** No, He will not,” said Iolo, going to the window, 
“<I am sure of it, Dai. Help will come from some- 
where. We are coming back with you.” 

“Yes, indeed, come and comfort the people,” 
said Dai. 

At this moment Nesta appeared at the gate with 
Hugh, and when they had heard Dai’s story, both 
agreed to accompany him also. As they all crossed 
the Rock Bridge together, they were reminded of 
the storm which had raged when they had last passed 
that way. Nesta shuddered as she remembered 
poor Deio’s death and her own fright. 

“It was a fearful night,” said Dai, ‘though I 
have seen worse at Ynysoer; but Deio’s death seems 
to mark it for ever in my mind.” 
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‘* And yet, you would not like to leave the island ? ”’ 
said Hugh. 

** Leave it, sir? Where shall we go, and how can we 
tear ourselves away from the home of our fathers 
and grandfathers, who have lived and suffered, and 
died here ? ”’ | 

Nesta and Iola were very silent; their hearts 
were full; and as Hugh observed their sorrowful 
faces and subdued manner he realised how true 
and deep was the love of these unsophisticated girls 
for their humble brethren on the island—and he 
longed to help them. As they approached the 
cottages, several of the inhabitants came running 
towards them, many of the women weeping, while 
they clasped their little ones to their hearts. 

* Oh! Iola fach! what shall we do? Oh! Miss 
Nesta anwyl! Where shall we go? No one will 
let a cottage to a ‘ Bullet’! We shall die by the 
roadside.” 

Iolo’s presence alone seemed to act like a spell 
upon them, 

‘* Cheer up, bobl anwyl!’’ he said. ‘“* How soon 
you give up hope! Isn’t God in heaven? And is 
His arm shortened, do you think? How He will 
keep us, I do not know, but I tell you He will and 
you will never leave this island, neither you nor 
your children.” 

Eyes were soon dried, and confidence once re- 
stored, these poor down-trodden ones rejoiced again, 
in the hope that they would still be allowed to live 
their lives of hardship and suffering together, and 
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on their native rocks. From one thatched cottage 
to another Nesta and Iola went, carrying peace and 
comfort to all, while Iolo and Hugh remained outside 
talking to a knot of men, who seemed to put perfect 
faith in Iolo’s assurances of safety. 

‘* Now, we must go back,’’ he said, ‘‘ or the bridge 
will be covered. Never fear! Think no more of 
your notices.” 

As they walked back together, Hugh said : 

Well, it’s all a mystery to me! I give it up! 
both your influence over these people, and the 
confidence with which you assure them that they 
shall never be turned out. And upon my word, 
Iolo, you are beginning to bewitch me too; do you 
know I can’t shake off the feeling that they will 
remain in their little huts.” 

“IT hope they will,” said Iolo, ‘“‘ nay, I am sure 
they will. I cannot explain, but I would never tell 
them so, if I were not certain.” 

At Morfa gate they separated, as Nesta was 
going to stay the night there, and Hugh had to 
content himself with a pressure of her hand at 
parting. She turned round in the porch, however, 
and waved her hand as he lingered at the gate. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
A VISIT TO THE LAWYER 


Nee day, Hugh and Mr. Gwythern were early 

on their way to Caermadoc, where the largest 
fair of the year, called ‘‘ Ffair Haf,’’ or summer fair, 
was being held. The roads were thronged with 
people of every class and condition, from the 
“* Powells ’’ of Pentre, who drove in, in their large 
yellow lumbering coach, to the travelling huckster, 
and the tattered beggar, each one full of his own 
ideas of enjoyment, and all anticipating a share in 
the delights of the day. 

Mr. Gwythern had a greeting ready for all, as 
they jogged on in the gig, which leaned so much to 
one side, that Hugh had some fears of being thrown 
out over his uncle’s head. 

* You should always look out, uncle, for a good 
heavy driver to balance you, not a little man like 
John Bowen.” 

It was no easy job that Hugh had undertaken, 
when he offered to drive his uncle to the fair. They 
were frequently blocked by country carts, full 
of merry people, and perfect flocks of little children, 
all dressed in their best, and with their thoughts 
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too much occupied with rattles and gingerbread 
to avoid the yehicles and horses. There were 
continual shouts of “ Hoi! hoi! now then!” 
mixed with oaths and ejaculations in Welsh. As 
they drove up the High Street, it was so thickly 
thronged that it was with great difficulty they turned 
with safety under the archway of the “ Lamb ”’ yard. 
Mr. Gwythern’s idea of the pleasures of a fair 
was evidently to stand at the door of the inn, 
and watch the arrival of his friends and acquaint- 
ances, with occasional visits to the bar, where the 
““owrw da” was already in free circulation. 
Hugh left him in full, rather boisterous con- 
versation with a burly farmer, in which the word 
‘““ mochyn ”’ was of frequent occurrence, and elbow- 
ing his way up the street, was soon at the door of 
Mr. Oliver Hughes’ office. After waiting for some 
time he was shown into an inner room, where the 
lawyer sat. His fine frilled shirt, and full muslin 
stock or cravat, gave him rather a stiff and formal 
appearance to Hugh, who had latterly been ac- 
customed to nothing but leather leggings, strong 
shoes, and the ordinary slouch felt hat of the period. 
It was worn by all classes alike, the only difference 
being in the pinning or fastening up of the brim. 
The country clod left it slouching down all round, 
the gentlemen pinned it up in front or at the back, 
or any three sides, the young “ buck” pinned it 
to suit his own fancy, and the phrase, “ Isn’t he 
a buck? See how he cocks his hat ! ’ was a common 
saying among the country lassies. 
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As soon as Hugh mentioned his uncle’s name, 
Mr. Hughes’ stiffness vanished, and he showed 
himself at once as the genial and warm-hearted man 
that he really was. 

** And so you are come to cheer up your uncle 
for a time in his loneliness, and a very good thing 
for him too; not that he wants much cheering, 
does he? ”’ 

‘I don’t know that it is much pleasure to him,” 
said Hugh, “ but for me, it has been a very pleasant 
time, and I only wonder that I have lived all these 
years without sooner visiting my native land.” 

“Ah! yes, it is your native land of course, I 
well remember your father, though I had lost sight 
of him for many years, and I am very glad to make 
the acquaintance of his son.” 

“IT have often heard him speak of you,” said 
Hugh, “and I should have wished to call upon 
you before returning to Ireland, even without 
the business reasons which bring me here to-day,” 
and Hugh began by informing Mr. Hughes 
of the notices which had been served upon the 
islanders. 

“Oh! yes, I know all about that,” said Mr. 
Hughes ; “ we issued the notices you know. A mon- 
strous shame! *pon my word it is! and I told 
Powell so, but when once a dilatory man makes up 
his mind there is nostopping him. Where the poor 
wretches will go to, I can’t think, for no one will 
let them a cottage; ‘ give a dog a bad name,’ you 
know !” 
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“I cannot understand,” said Hugh, ‘“‘ why they 
are so much disliked; they seem to me a peculiarly 
deserving set of people—clean, respectable, and 
honest; in fact, a decidedly higher specimen of 
the Welsh peasant than their surrounding neigh- 
bours on the mainland. I happened to be there 
yesterday, just after those notices were served, 
and the distress of the poor people was very touching, 
and Miss Iola Lloyd and Miss Nesta Morgan were 
alfhost as distressed as the ‘Islanders,’ as they 
are called, and—and—in fact,” said Hugh, “I 
came in to see whether anything can be done for 
them, and to consult you about it.” 

“Ah! I see,” said Mr. Hughes, taking a pinch 
of snuff, and offering it to Hugh, before replacing 
his gold snuff-box; ‘“‘ beauty in distress! Well, 
well! you are young, Mr. Gwythern, and your 
kindness of heart does you credit, but seriously 
I don’t think anything can be done for the poor 
people ; out they must go; I have tried to argue 
with my friend Powell. Now, as I told him, if any- 
thing could be got out of the land, it would be a 
different thing, I should understand his eagerness 
in the matter ; but all the tilling in the world will 
not make that bare rock productive, and when those 
squatters are gone it will be left to the sea birds 
and crabs and lobsters.” 

* You say, you could understand his determina- 
tion to get rid of them, if he could make anything 
by it; is he then in want of money ? ” 

“Oh! my dear sir!” said Mr. Hughes, crossing 
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his leg, and tapping with his fingers on the desk, 
‘‘ dreadfully hard up sometimes. Like too many 
of our country gentry, you know! Plenty of land, 
but no ready money. They’d sell their heads for 
ready money ! ”’ 

“Then doesn’t that make a loophole for the 
Islanders to escape?” said Hugh. 

“Not unless you are inclined to buy up the 
place,” said Mr. Hughes, laughing heartily at the 
preposterous idea. 

“ Well, that is just what I was going to propose,” 
said Hugh. “‘ Only I thought there was very little 
likelihood of a landed proprietor selling a piece 
of his estate.” 

** Neither would he, if it had been on the main- 
land; but that bare rock! why, my dear young 
friend, are you serious? Buy that wind-swept 
island ! You must have plenty of money to throw 
away, Mr. Gywthern—but I am prepared to say, 
that if you are really in earnest, I know Powell 
is in great difficulties at present ; he has ason in 
the army who plays the deuce with his money, 
and I am sure he would gladly receive yours, and 
give you nothing instead of it—for that desert is 
nothing, pray understand that.” 

“I quite understand that,” said Hugh, “ and 
if you can manage the transaction for me, I shall be 
infinitely obliged.” | 

“And how much are you disposed to give for 
this valuable property ? ”’ 

* Well, in that matter, I hope you will give me 
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your advice. I am not a millionaire by any means, 
but if a hundred or two would save these poor 
people from misery——”’ 

‘* And the young ladies from spoiling their pretty 
eyes by crying!’’ added Mr. Hughes, laughing at 
Hugh’s confession. ‘“‘ Well, leave it to me, and I 
don’t think you will be rash in considering yourself 
the owner in prospect of the island of Ynysoer. Poor 
old fellow ! it will give him quite a leg up! ” 

“* May I ask you to keep it a secret,” said Hugh. 
“I should not like anything to be known until it 
is a fast accompl.” 

“* Certainly not,” said Mr. Hughes. ‘I shall see 
Powell this evening, and as soon as I can get his 
consent I will have the deeds of conveyance drawn 
up.” 

“* I did not know lawyers could be so expeditious,” 
said Hugh; “ my experience has not led me to 
expect such a rapid conclusion of the matter.” 

** Well, we have not concluded yet, you see ! ” 

“True,” said Hugh, “and there’s many a slip 
between the cup and the lip, but I must go—you 
have been very kind to give me so much time on 
such a busy day.” 

Mr. Hughes shook hands very cordially, and with 
a sly twinkle in his eye, said: 

“Depend upon it, I will expedite matters as 
much as possible; I am not without interest in 
the subject, having seen the young ladies myself!” 
and Hugh left him laughing softly to himself, and 
taking a pinch of snuff. 
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When Hugh returned to the inn, he found his 
uncle, one of a large party of farmers, with a 
sprinkling of clergy, seated at a long table, which 
was loaded with viands, fowls, boiled and roasted, 
and the usual favourite Welsh dish, boiled leg of 
mutton and tongue. There was a great clatter of 
knives and forks, mingled with the loud hum of 
voices, boisterous laughter, and knocking of “‘ blues ”’ 
and pewter mugs on the table. The steam rising 
from the hot food and the smoke from the pipes of a 
knot of poorer, or more saving class of farmers, who 
were sitting at a round table in the corner, almost 
obscured the whole party, as Hugh first entered. 

*‘ Hello, Hugh, come at last! Here is a seat 
for you, my boy, come along,—mutton and tongue ? 
Here it is! Peggi, some cwrw. No better brew 
in Caermadoc, Hugh!” and he poured out a 
foaming tankard for his nephew, and another for 
himself. ‘‘And where have you been?” he 
asked, “looking out for the pretty girls, eh! Sly 
dog! leaving your old uncle alone all the morning 
too!” 

** No need to look out for them, uncle; they fill 
the street and fairly press upon you; for pretty 
faces and blithe laughter, commend me to a 
Welsh fair.” 

“Oh! You haven’t seen the fair yet, my dear 
boy, wait until about three o’clock.”’ 

“Three o’clock!” said Hugh, whose thoughts 
had been straying all the morning to a certain pink 
jacket and blue skirt, against which a white calf’s 
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curly head was butting, “hadn’t we better be 
starting soon? ” 

‘“‘ Starting! ‘Pon me honour, Hugh, you are a 
strange fellow! Why, all the fair is in the after- 
noon! What did we come for, if you are not going 
to see the fun, eh? ”’ 

“True for you, uncle,” said Hugh, resigning 
himself to the inevitable. “I’m your man! we'll 
wait for the fun, by all means. But this beer, your 
Welsh owrw, seems rather heady, doesn’t it?” 

“‘ Heady ! my dear fellow! not a bit of it! But, 
Hugh ’”——and here he suddenly became so por- 
tentiously solemn that Hugh burst into a hearty 
laugh. 

“You may laugh, Hugh, but I assure you I 
know exactly where to draw the line. No, no, 
Hugh! a clergyman, you know! Vicar of a large 
parish | Example, and all that, you know! We'll 
go home sober as a judge, my boy! But we'll go 
and see the fun first ! ”’ 

And after having done justice to the leg o’ mutton 

and tongue they turned to the group of smokers, 
and each drawing a long clay pipe from a heap which 
Peggi placed on a table, they were soon wreathing, 
each his own dream, into the curling blue puffs 
of smoke that rose from their pipes. 
_ “Now then,” said Mr. Gwythern, looking at his 
turnip watch, “shall we go out and see if we can 
find Mrs. Morgan, Tygwyn? The landlord tells 
me that she and Miss Nesta arrived about an hour 
ago.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
THE FAIR 


i ae will be near thé market probably,” 

said Mr. Gwythern, as they pushed their 
way through the crowded street, and not a jaunty 
hat or fluttering ribbon escaped Hugh’s notice, 
as he sought among the crowd of lads and lassies 
for the face which had become so dear to him. Ah, 
there she is, talking with much animation to a girl 
dressed in the peasant costume. When Hugh and 
his uncle approached, Nesta and her grandmother 
turned to them with surprise ; the former placed her 
hand in Hugh’s warm grasp, with a smile of greeting. 
No words were necessary or possible, with Mrs. 
Morgan’s voluble astonishment : 

‘* Well, to be sure! Mr. Gwythern, sir! who would 
think to see youhere? Nesta, did you know they 
were coming ? ” 

‘* No, indeed, grannie, I didn’t.” 

“No,” said Mr. Gwythern, “I didn’t mean to 
come till Hugh offered to drive me in this morning, 
and I didn’t like to disappoint him, you see ! ”’ 

‘* No, to be sure,” said Mrs. Morgan, “ the young 
people, they like the fairs! though indeed, for a 
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wonder, to-day, Nesta didn’t want to come with 
me at all, but I made her come. I came to meet 
Robert Dolwen, about the cob. I think he will buy 
him.” 

‘* Well, he is at the Lamb,” said Mr. Gwythern ; 
“so if we go back there now, we shall catch him 
and settle the matter. Let the young people go 
round the fair !-”’ 

Hugh gladly took charge of Nesta, and as they 
mingled with the crowd of pleasure seekers, many 
an eye followed them, and admired the grace and 
beauty of the maiden, and the manly form of her 
companion. 

In Hugh’s eyes Nesta was the fairest of all that 
merry company, and Nesta thought no eye was so 
bright, no step so firm, and no figure so manly 
as Hugh’s! Her dress was of her favourite white 
muslin, on her shoulders she wore a scarf, or pelerine, 
also of frilled white muslin, crossed over the bosom 
and tied in a bow behind ; her white broad-brimmed 
hat lined with pink satin, and long gloves of doeskin 
reaching to her elbows, completed her costume, and. 
in her waist-band she wore a bunch of sweet peas ; 
while Hugh was attired in the ordinary morning 
dress of a young country gentleman of the period, a 
coat of light brown frieze, over a long waistcoat, and 
breeches of brown velvet, brown ribbed hose, 
and strong, though well made shoes with buckles, 
and the usual broad-brimmed hat, “ cocked” at 
the side, with a buckle and a small feather. 

** Where shall we go to? ” he said, as they turned 
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towards the Market Place, where the mingled 
sounds of music and laughter, the din of gongs and 
shouting of showmen, gave evidence that the fun 
was fast and furious. 

** Well,” said Nesta, “a girl was telling me just 
now that there are lions and tigers in one show, 
and elephants! I have never seen an elephant; 
will we go there first ? ”’ 

““Of course,” said Hugh, “anywhere, Nesta, 
with you; this pleasure is all the more delightful 
for being so unexpected. Fancy! a whole after- 
noon together, with no one to interfere or worry 
us, darling!” 

** Well, but—Mr. Hugh—indeed now, you mustn’t 
do that, you know.”’ 

“Do what?” said Hugh. 

““Oh—call me—those names.” 

‘* What names, Nesta ? ” 

“Oh ! those—you know, darling and things.” 

Well, I won’t call you ‘things’ then, but, 
Nesta, who could look at you to-day and not call 
you ‘darling?’ ” 

Nesta sighed, “ We are only friends, you see.” 

“I am afraid it will be often like that. Oh! is 
that the lion roaring? or the elephant ? or what ? 
Only a donkey I declare; well, indeed!’’ and both 
laughed heartily. They were soon in the menagerie, 
surrounded by the cages of the wild beasts, but in 
spite of her great desire to see them, and Hugh’s 
presence to guard her, she seemed nervous and 
frightened, and heartily glad to get into the fresh 
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air again. “‘ But I am glad I have seen them,” she 
said, “especially the elephant ! ” 

They wandered on together, paying little heed 
to the scenes around them, Hugh often obliged 
to shelter, with his strong arm, the tender form be- 
side him from the jostling of the crowd. They 
resisted the attractions of ‘‘ The Fat Lady,” and 
the blandishments of the ‘‘ Fortune Teller,” and 
heard not the ‘‘ Tea tray ’” which was being beaten 
vigorously outside the show, where the “ Two- 
headed Lady” and the ‘“‘ Horned Giant’ from 
Timbuctoo were to be seen, and getting into a4 
less crowded part of the street, they sauntered on 
and on, until the church clock struok four. 

“We must begin our way back,” said Nesta, 
waking from a dream of bliss. ‘‘ Grannie will have 
tea at five, and then we shall go home.” 

‘Must we go back?” said Hugh; “who knows 
when we may have such another happy time 
together ? ” 

“Oh! there’s a fight,” said Nesta, “let us cross 
the road to avoid it.”’ But before they could do 
so, they were in the midst of the crowd which sur- 
rounded two men who were trying to fight, but 
who were both evidently too drunk to do much 
harm to each other, and so the crowd laughed and 
jeered, and urged them on. 

“Surely, one is John the carrier,” said Hugh. 
“Yes; there goes his bag of letters,” and as he 
spoke the canvas wallet got dragged off his shoulders, 
and the letters, not many in number, went fluttering 
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on to the road; one with a broad black border 
attracted Hugh’s attention, and he stooped to 
pick it up. 

Nesta had already crossed the street, and Hugh 
followed her, carrying the letter in his hand. He 
looked anxious and serious, as they stopped for 
him to open it. Nesta watched him as he read, 
and saw the change in his countenance deepen. 

‘* What is it makes you look so changed ?’”’ she 
said, laying her hand upon his arm. 

““ My fate, Nesta!”’ he answered. ‘A summons 
for me! it is from my father’s friend, Colonel 
Ingram, telling of my mother’s safe arrival at 
Bristol, and bidding me come immediately.” 

“Oh! Hugh, when must you go, then ?”’ 

“To-morrow, dearest. I will not delay a day; 
you would not wish me to, would you?” 

‘‘No, no!” said Nesta, compelled to control 
her feelings in the crowded street, ‘our happy 
dream did not last long—but I am not going to 
repine, Hugh, you have explained it all to me, 
so it is easier to bear. What is the good of having 
me for your friend, if I do not help you to bear 
your troubles ? ’’—and she smiled up at him through 
the tears which were gathering in her eyes. | 

He grasped her two hands, scarcely trusting 
himself to speak. 

“We must soon say goodbye, darling! God 
grant that it may be only fora time. I don’t know 
why I feel so depressed. I will write to you from 
Bristol, and again, when I have settled my mother 
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comfortably into her new home; and then there 
is the little Swallow, always flitting across from 
Portreath to Wales, and on to Bristol, and then 
back again—think you I can resist the temptation 
of crossing in her sometimes to see my ‘ dearest’ 
friend ? ”’ 

‘“ Ah! but there is the cold, black winter,” said 
Nesta, “‘ when the Swallow lies idle in Caermadoc 
docks, then we shall not see each other. Oh! anw’I, 
how I shall long for the spring, I shall look out for 
the first swallow—the other kind, you know—more 
eagerly than ever.” 

“ There will still be the steamships,” said Hugh, 
‘* which cross over to Milford once a month, Nesta, 
but here we are near the inn. I must go into the 
booking-office, and take my seat in the coach.” 

“Let me come with you, Hugh,” said Nesta, 
and they entered the booking-office together. 

Upon inquiry they found the coach started at 
six o’clock the next morning. 

“You will get to Milford to-morrow night,” said 
the old clerk; “there are always plenty of small 
boats to take you across, but you had better not 
until the next morning, sir, if your good lady is 
going too!” 

Nesta blushed vividly, and shrank back a little. 

“Ah! no unfortunately,” said Hugh, laughing, 
“I am going alone, I only want to book one seat.”’ 

“* Well, well,”’ said the old man, “ you will soon 
be back, I am sure; no need to break our hearts 
over parting now. What with the coaches fiying 
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about and these new steamships, why there is no 
such thing as separation!” 

“‘ True,”’ said Hugh cheerfully, paying his fare. 

Mr. Gwythern and Mrs. Morgan were waiting 
in the ‘‘ Lamb ” yard as the young people came out 
of the booking-office, and both were loud in their 
lamentations when Hugh showed them his letter, 
and told them his place was aad booked for the 
coach next morning. 

“You see I must go tien: or wait till Monday ; 
the coach only goes twice a week.” 

“Well, my boy!” said the vicar, “I don’t 
know when I have spent such a happy time as 
since you have been with me. Come again soon, 
Hugh, and come often. And now we'll start, as 
you have to be off so early to-morrow.” 

‘We must wait for tea,” said Mrs. Morgan, “as 
I have ordered it.”’ 

As he shook hands with Nesta, Hugh whispered : 
“I suppose Cymro will have bis breakfast as usual 
to-morrow ? ” 

Nesta smiled and nodded, as she followed her 
grandmother into the inn. 

While Malen was being harnessed Hugh managed 
a hasty visit to Mr. Oliver Hughes’s office, and 
explained his inability to call upon him again, owing 
to the sudden summons he had received from Bristol. 

“But any communication you may have to 
make me, please send to my solicitor, Mr. Benson, 
of Grafton Birect, Dublin, and here is my address 
at Portreath. 
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Mr. Hughes shook hands very warmly, and 
hoped on his next visit they might become better 
acquainted ; ‘and I will write to Mr. Benson as 
soon as I have seen Mr. Powell.”’ 

As they jogged home in the gig Mr. Gwythern 
was curious to know how the young people had 
spent the afternoon, and what they had seen, and 
Hugh entertained him with an account of all the 
sights of the fair. . 

“*?Pon my honour! Hugh, I think you got the 
best of the fair after all,”’ he said. 

“I think I did, uncle,” said Hugh with a smile. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
ELLA 


i ie the early dawn of the next day, Nesta was 

carrying out her pail of milk for Cymro’s 
breakfast. Almost as soon as she had entered the 
cowhouse she was joined by Hugh, and in the dim 
light of the old shed, with Cymro’s wondering 
eyes looking at them, they bade each other “ good- 
bye.” 

“It is only for a short time, Nesta,” said Hugh ; 
‘‘in two months I will come back in the Swallow. 
I should not mind parting so much, if you were 
really bound to me.” 

“But I am yours, Hugh, as truly as if I were 
bound to you by the most solemn vows, as long 
as you are true to me; but, I warn you, I am not 
like the women I read of in your English ballads, 
who pine away and die for a lover who has forgotten 
them. If you cease to love me, only let ‘me know, 
and that will kill my love at once, and I shall be no 
further trouble to you!” 

Hugh laughed, in spite of his low spirits. . 

** That’s what you call ‘ Welsh pride,’ I suppose.” 

“*'Yes,”” she said, “and proper pride; but oh! 
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I cannot talk about that now, when you are 
leaving. Hugh, you will write to me soon, won’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” he said, “from Bristol. And you will 
write, Nesta ? ” . 

** Yes—sometimes—friends write to each other, 
don’t they, Hugh ? ”’ 

“Yes, beloved!” he said, “ such friends as you 
and I at all events; and now, goodbye, darling, 
I must go.” 

Nesta clasped her hands over her heart, and 
said in a constrained though sorrowful voice: “I 
must not cry, I must not, Hugh, though my heart 
should break. Grandmother has sharp eyes, and 
if she saw signs of tears to-day, she would taunt me, 
and the servants would smile; so I must be brave 
all day, but to-night, Hugh! when I go to my own 
room and bolt the door, you will know what I shall 
be doing—crying and sobbing, and oh! it will be 
a relief!” 

Hugh folded her in his arms, and as he left her, 
she took from her bosom a little sprig of white 
heather, which Hugh fastened into his hat saying: 
“It shall be there, Nesta, until you change it for 
something else”; and with a last goodbye and 
still another, and another, Hugh disappeared into 
the lane, and half an hour later was being driven by 
Mr. Gwythern up the hill, to meet the coach at 
Caermadoc. 

When they came to that part of the road where 
the lane branched off to Tygwyn, Hugh saw on 
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a high hedge a woman, whose blue skirt fluttered 
in the sea breeze, and who waved a white hand- 
kerchief. He leaned back behind his uncle, until 
a turn in the road carried him out of sight. As 
they passed Mari Matti’s cottage, Mr. Gwythern 
stopped, and called out, “Hello! Mari!” 

Mari appeared at the door, and made two low 
curtseys ; she looked ill and pale. 

“Why, what is the matter?” said Mr. Gwy- 
thern. ‘“‘ The healthiest girl in Abersethin to be 
ill; that will never do.” 

“I am not ill, sir,” said Mari; “ perhaps I have 
been too much indoors lately while Harris was ill, 
poor fellow ! ” 

“You must take a trip in the Swallow to 
Ireland, with your uncle, Captain Roberts, to have 
a little sea blow. Eh! Hugh?” And he explained 
in English to Hugh. 

“Yes, just the thing, Mari,’ said the latter ; 
“* Swallow, you know—sea blow—bring the roses 
back to your cheeks! ”’ 

** Thank you, sir,’ said Mari, ““I was thinking 
indeed to ask that,” and her English broke down. 
*Siwrne dda. Da b’ochi, sir.” 

‘What is that?” said Hugh. 

‘* A good journey, and may all go well with you,” 
said the vicar. 

There was much jingling of harness and stamping 
of hoofs on the paved yard of the “ Lamb Inn” 
as the mail coach rumbled out of it, with its full 
complement of passengers. Morris the coachman, 
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by whose side Hugh sat, was too intent upon getting 
his four horses and heavy load safely round the 
corner into the street to take much notice of his 
fellow passengers at first; indeed both he and 
Roberts, the guard, seemed, for the time being, to 
think that the manner in which the swaying coach 
made its rattling progress through the street was 
the most important thing in earth and heaven. 
Morris’s scarlet coat and gold hat-band shone out 
resplendently in the morning sun, while at the rear 
the guard stood up and blew a cheery blast through 
his long brass horn. The passengers settled down 
for their long day’s ride, the four fine horses threw 
themselves bravely into their work, and His 
Majesty’s Mail Coach, “The Highflier,” soon left 
the town, and was rolling swiftly on over the well- 
kept road, that was bordered on each side by hedges 
of honeysuckle and roses. As they came slowly to 
the top of a hill the coachman, pointing backwards 
with the whip handle, said: “ Here we see the last 
of the sea.” Hugh turned round to take a last 
look at the Bay of Abersethin, and as they rounded 
a corner of the road and lost sight of the sheet of 
blue, he felt a curious weight on his heart, which 
he had never been accustomed to, and which clung 
to him through the day, in spite of Morris’s jovial 
chats and the lovely country scenes through which 
he passed. It was late in the afternoon of the next 
day when Hugh stood at the door of Colonel Ingram’s 
handsome house in Bristol. A thick brown fog 
hung over the city like a pall, and as he waited for 
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admittance his thoughts flew back to the clear 
air and breezy cliffs of Abersethin. 

During his journey he had pondered much on 
the curious circumstances under which he was 
about to make the acquaintance of his stepmother ; 
his father had never described her to him, and Hugh 
wondered much what she would be like. Indeed, 
he had often been struck by his father’s reticence 
with regard to his wife, but he had never sought 
to force his confidence; and now, as he heard a 
pair of creaking shoes approaching the door, he was 
full of a vague feeling of distrust and anxiety. The 
door was opened by a respectable-looking old 
servant-man, who showed him into a lofty room 
where, lying on a couch near the window, was a 
fair young girl, of perhaps twenty-three years of 
age. Her face was pale as marble, and her golden 
hair lay on the sofa cushion in a tumbled mass of 
curls. Her deep blue eyes were closed when Hugh 
walked noiselessly into the room, but as he ap- 
proached the couch she opened them wide, and 
gazed at him with a frightened look. Hugh felt 
bewildered until she held out her hand, which Hugh 
took in his, still feeling very uncertain whether this 
fairy form was really his stepmother or some visitor 
staying in the house. 

“You are Hugh!” she said, ‘“‘and oh! how 
like, how like!’ and turning her face to the pillow, 
she burst into a flood of tears. 

Hugh did not speak, but drawing a chair beside 
her sofa waited until the first burst of grief was over. 
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**T am not often so childish as this,” she said, 
“but the sight of your face brought back to me so 
vividly the beloved one whom I have lost, whom I 
had pictured meeting me here. He was father, 
mother, friend, and husband all combined.” 

‘* Yes,” said Hugh gently, “‘ I know how dreadful 
it must be for you; remember I loved him too; 
indeed all my life, my very soul has been knit to 
his,” 

“Ah! well,” said the poor girl, “ we must be 
good friends, we must mourn together—we shall 
have plenty of time, in the long years to come; 
don’t let us speak of it now, Colonel Ingram hates 
mournfulness and tears. Here is Mrs. Breese,”’ 
as a lady came into the room. “ This is my com- 
panion, Hugh ; she has lived with me since I was a 
little girl, and has been a mother to me! I hope 
you will not mind her living with me? ” 

Hugh greeted Mrs. Breese with cordial warmth, 
for he felt at once what a load she would take off 
his mind, in the charge of this frail creature, who 
had been so suddenly and unexpectedly thrown 
upon his care. Mrs. Breese was a bright, cheerful 
lady, of middle age ; her glistening black eyes seemed 
always looking out for something to laugh at, and 
indeed the recommendation to laugh and grow fat 
had been well attended to by her. 

“Why, Ella, my child,” she said, “ after I have 
been sitting here all the afternoon waiting for Mr. 
Gwythern, fancy his coming when I was at the very 
top of the house,” and she panted and bustled about: 
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and patted the cushions, etc. Colonel and Mrs. 
Ingram then came into the room; the latter a 
delicate looking old lady with silvery hair, and a 
sweet and gentle expression. He was a tall, stiff and 
starchy-looking old man, who appeared as though 
nothing less than an earthquake would move him. 

Mrs. Ingram spoke tenderly to Ella, smoothing 
her curls with her hand, and turning to Hugh, she 
said: “Ah! it is a precious charge your father 
has left to you.” 

** Please God,” said Hugh, “I shall so guard her, 
and shield her from every storm, which is in my 
power to avert, that my dear father’s trust in me 
may be fully justified.” 

‘“‘T am sure you will,” said the old lady. 

** Just so, just so!’’ said Colonel Ingram. 

As the evening wore on, the party fell into more 
easy and natural conversation, and gradually 
Hugh was informed of all that had occurred since 
Ella’s arrival in England, more especially of the 
accident, from the effects of which she was now 
suffering. 

“That is why I am lying here,” she said, “ but 
I hope I shall be all right in a few days; my foot 
slipped in stepping on to the quay, and although 
Colonel Ingram caught me and prevented my 
falling into the water, yet I hurt my back a good 
‘deal, and the doctor says a few days’ rest is abso- 
lutely necessary.” 

Hugh thought he detected an anxious look in 
Mrs. Ingram’s face, as Ella spoke. 
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‘What are you going to call me, Hugh?” she 
said. 

“Well, what shall it be?” said Hugh. “ Mrs. 
Gwythern ? ”’ 

“Oh! no, that is much too formal. Call me 
Ella.” 

After dinner they played at whist, as Colonel 
Ingram could no more have slept without his usual 
rubber than he could without his “night cap ”’ of 
toddy, Ella remaining on the couch and watching 
them. Hugh was not sorry when they retired for 
the night, and he could give himself up to his own 
thoughts. 

“TI see it all now,” he said to himself, “ why my 
father never told me anything about his wife. He 
need not have feared blame from me, and I can 
well understand how that little fragile flower twined 
herself round his heart, and appealed to his sense 
of protection, as well as to his love.” And he 
registered another vow in his heart that he would 
cherish and befriend his father’s wife as though she 
had been his own mother. He looked out over the 
tiles and chimney-tops, and to the star-lit sky 
beyond, and a deep sigh escaped him. ‘“ Poor 
Nesta !”’ he said, and, sitting down to the escritoire, 
he wrote to her—a long, long letter, giving her an 
account of his journey, and a description of his 
stepmother. 

‘“‘T have told you, Nesta darling, how young she 
is, but I trust: to you not to mention it to any one, 
as I do not wish my uncle, who was always rather 
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hard upon my father for marrying again, to know 
what a mere child he married; but I am sure she 
is sweet and good, and all that he imagined her. 
A little frail, delicate thing, something like Iola, 
only not so strong-looking. I am sure you would 
like her, Nesta! You are in my thoughts con- 
tinually, beloved! and there is no happiness for 
me away from you. This surely you cannot blame 
me for saying, though you did give me such strict 
orders not to forget that we are friends only. Good- 
bye, then, dearest, and write soon to your true 
friend, 
*“Hueo GwWYTHERN.” 


It was not considered possible or safe for Ella 
to travel by coach, and therefore the next day 
Hugh and Colonel Ingram went down to the docks, 
and took berths in the Mayflower, trading between 
Bristol and Dublin, with accommodation for a few 
passengers, and Ella revived a little at the prospect 
of finding rest in her husband’s old house. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
NESTA’S DISAPPOINTMENT 


Ao rene everything went on much as usual 
after Hugh left. Nesta, though a shadow had 
fallen over the world, still nursed her love in secret, 
and was happy in spite of everything.. She looked 
forward with intense pleasure to receiving a letter 
from Hugh, and as she sat at her spininng-wheel in 
the quiet summer afternoons, she hummed a song 
of gladness. She had not seen William Owen for 
some time; he had kept away purposely, offended 
with Nesta, and brooding sullenly over her refusal 
of his offer; now, he began to come again, often 
dropping in on the pretext of giving some advice 
about the farm. One afternoon, when he came in, 
Nesta looked up from her spinning with a pleasant 
smile, and said: ““I am so glad you come in to see 
us sometimes, William. I was afraid I had offended 
you, and I know my grandmother misses you very 
much,” 
‘IT suppose you would not, Nesta,” he said, with 
a lowering look. | 
** Indeed, indeed, I would.” 
244 
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** Well, I thought while Mr. Hugh Gwythern was 
here so often I was not wanted.” 

A hot blush spread over Nesta’s face, which she 
. tried to hide by stooping to bite her thread; but 
William Owen detected it, and went away, feeling 
more sure than ever that Hugh was the cause of her 
rejection of him. 

The post only reached Abersethin twice a week, 
and on the next Tuesday morning John Penlan and 
his wallet drew near. Before he turned down to 
Abersethin, he always passed through the farm-yard 
at TwWrygraig, where he knew a foaming tankard of 
ale was waiting for him. On this occasion William 
Owen stood at the gate as he approached, and with 
an unusually pleasant greeting, accompanied him 
into the farm kitchen, where a seat on the bench 
by the fire was always reserved for him at this hour 
of the day. 

** Any letters for me to-day, John ? ” 

“Don’t know, indeed, sir,” said John, fumbling 
in his bag. 

“Here, turn them all out,” said William Owen, 
and, taking hold of the bag, he shook all the letters 
out on the table, and immediately espied one ad- 
dressed “‘ To Miss Nesta Morgan,” tied round with 
red silk and sealed. He picked up that with his 
own, and at the first opportunity pushed it into the 
heart of the burning peat fire, feeling he had quite 
answered the claims of honour by not reading the 
letter before he destroyed it. 

John sat a good hour sipping his ale, and gossiping 
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with the servants, and then went down the hill 
towards Abersethin. At the corner of the lane 
which led to Tygwyn, Nesta was waiting with 
flushed face and eager eye, her skirts and curls 
blown about by the sea breeze. | 

‘* Anything for me or grannie to-day, John? ” 

John emptied his bag on the side of the hedge, 
and Nesta scrutinised every letter. There was one 
for Mr. Gwythern, and though she had never seen 
Hugh’s writing, she felt certain it was from him. 
Once again she went over every letter, before re- 
turning it to John’s wallet. 

‘“ None, miss?’ said John. 

‘**'No, none,” said Nesta in a bright voice. And 
as she retraced her steps along the lane to the house, 
she still looked bright and joyous, though there was 
a little aching disappointment at her heart. 

‘“‘ Something must have prevented his writing,” she 
thought. ‘I shall get a long letter on Thursday.” 

In the afternoon they had two visitors; _ first, 
Mr. Gwythern, puffing and panting after his walk 
through the hot sun, and wiping his steaming head 
with his Indian silk pocket handkerchief. 

“Poh! This cool hall is delightful, after the hot 
glare outside. I just came up to tell you that I 
heard from Hugh this morning.” 

Nesta’s heart fluttered—another knot in the 
thread. 

“* He has got to Bristol all right, found his mother 
at Colonel Ingram’s, and they are going on to Ireland 
next week. Let me see ’’—and he fumbled about 
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in his pockets—‘‘I would read the letter to you, 
but I have left my spectacles at home. Here, Nesta, 
your young eyes will read it.’ Mrs. Morgan 
smoothed her apron, and prepared to listen, while 
Nesta took the letter to the window, ostensibly to 
get more light, but really to hide her face while she 
read. It was rather a hurried letter, but Hugh 
promised a longer upon his arrival in Ireland, and 
desired kindest remembrances to all his friends at 
Abersethin. Nesta read that letter with intense 
interest, not a line nor a stroke escaping her. Now 
she would know the writing on the outside of her 
letter when it came, and could pick it out at once 
from John’s bag. For it would come—of that she 
felt certain, having full and firm faith in her “‘ dearest 
friend.” She folded it up with a loving, lingering 
touch, and returned it to Mr. Gwythern. 

“Very nice letter indeed,” said Mrs. Morgan. 
‘Dear me, how very good he writes in English. 
Now, I couldn’t do that, if it was to save my life.”’ 

Nesta returned to her spinning after Mr. Gwy- 
thern’s departure, and soon the whir of her wheel 
was blended with the humming of her song :— 


“The world will change ; 
We all shall change ; 
But love will never die!” 


. The second visitor was William Owen. “I met 
Mr. Gwythern as I came in,” he said. “ He tells 
me he has heard from his nephew.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Nesta. ‘“‘I have just been reading 
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the letter to my grandmother; Mr. Gwythern had 
forgotten his spectacles.” 

William Owen stood in the cool, shadowed win- 
dow, while before him, in the sunshine, the corn- 
fields, now beginning to ripen for the harvest, lay, 
and beyond the blue sea, with Ynysoer stretching 
out from the mainland like a gold and purple gem. 

‘** How hot it all looks from this cool room,” he 
said. 

“Yes, and how lovely!” said Nesta. ‘“‘ Who 
could guess that there was so much misery in that 
little island, which looks so bright in the sunshine ? ”’ 
_ “Misery, what misery?” he said. “Oh! you 
mean about the notices to quit. Powell, of Pentre, 
was talking to me about it to-day. I don’t believe 
anything will come of it, after all—at least, a word 
from me would decide it one way or another. He 
told me to-day he thought they would be trouble- 
some to turn out. If I say: ‘Oh! let them alone, 
and don’t take any more trouble in the matter,’ he 
will take my advice; but if I say: ‘The neigh- 
bourhood will be well rid of them, and every one 
expects you to carry out your original plan,’ they 
will be turned out neck and crop before the beginning 
of winter, Nesta.”’ 

Nesta shuddered, as she joined him at the window 
and looked out at the lovely scene. 

“Poor things! ”’ she said. ‘‘ What will become 
of them ? Ann Pentraeth, with her week-old baby ! 
and Madlen, with her three sweet little children ! 
turned out of their homes just as the cold weather 
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is coming on! Oh! William, couldn’t you do some- 
thing to prevent this cruel wrong ? ” 

** Well, as for me,” he said, “‘ I detest the whole 
lot of them, but for your sake, Nesta, I will see 
what I can do for them.” 

‘And as for me,” said Mrs. Morgan, “I don’t 
care whether they will be turned out or not. Indeed, 
I wouldn’t like the poor creatures to be wandering 
about the country in the cold weather; our barns 
and hay lofts will be fuller than they are now. 
Ach a fi! they are getting very troublesome lately. 
When is that wonderful house which they are 
building at Caermadoc to be ready, William ? ” 

“The workhouse! it will be ready in the 
spring, I think.” 

‘Well indeed, it will be very convenient,” said 
Mrs. Morgan. ‘‘ When the tramps come, I will only 
have to say ”—with a wave of her hand—“ there’s 
a nice house waiting for you at Caermadoc, food 
and fire and lodging, so don’t bother me,”’ and she 
laughed contentedly in the plenitude of her home 
comforts. 

Thursday morning came, and with it, John 
Penlan’s second journey to Caermadoc. 

As usual, on his return, the letters were first 
turned out at TwWrygraig, but there was nothing 
to-day from Hugh. At the corner of Tygwyn 
lane stood Nesta as before, a little more wistful, 
a little more anxious as she turned John’s bag out, 
and spread its contents on a bank of sea-pinks 
and wild thyme; still not one from Hugh! She 
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put them back wearily into John’s bag. “ Not 
one for me! ” she said, as she returned up the lane, 
‘‘ how is it, I wonder? I felt so sure there would 
be one to-day. Oh! dear anw’l! ” and she pressed 
her hand over her heart as if to still its throbbing. 
‘* Well, I won’t distrust him ; there must be a reason, 
some good reason ; I will wait until the letter comes. 
Oh! what a happy day that will be, indeed!” 
and she still went about her household duties as 
cheerfully as she could. Cymro still got his 
meals regularly, and as many, if not more caresses, 
but she was more silent while she attended to 
him, there was no singing in the field, there was 
no humming at the spinning-wheel, and as post 
after post came in, bringing no letter for her, her 
anxiety and unhappiness grew unbearable, and one 
day she sat down to write to Hugh; the letter was 
short, for she would not trust herself to write all that 
was in her heart. She spoiled many sheets of paper 
before she was satisfied, and at last she wrote: 


“My pEaR Hues, 
** You promised to write to me from Bristol. 
I have never, never received a word from you 
yet, though I see you have written to your uncle. 
I am so doubtful and uncertain what this may 
mean that I cannot write to you naturally. Only 
write to me, let it be what it will, and 
“* Believe me still your faithful friend, 
“Nesta Moraan. 
“* P.S.—Oh ! Hugh, have you forgotten me? ” 
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She kept this letter in her pocket for another 
week, still hoping against hope, but at last, in 
despair, she rose early in the morning, and met 
John Penlan on his way to Caermadoc, and dropped 
her letter into his bag, sealed, and addressed to 
“Hugh Gwythern, Esq., Portreath, Ireland.” 

She did not know that John had been ordered 
to call at Twrygraig on his way to Caermadoc, and 
to send up his bag to Mr. Owen’s room, as he liked 
to put his letters in himself; this he did on the 
morning when poor Nesta’s letter was despatched, 
and when John was plodding on his way in the 
dewy morning, Nesta’s letter to Hugh lay on 
William Owen’s dressing-table, until he was ready 
to go down to his breakfast, when the first thing 
he did was to place the letter, over which so many 
tears had been shed, in the heart of the fire. As 
he had not read Hugh’s, neither did he read 
Nesta’s, and he dismissed the subject from his 
mind as quickly as possible. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
A WEAK MOMENT 


Saas weeks slipped by at Abersethin, and the 

summer merged into autumn ; Nesta received 
no answer to her letter, though she haunted the 
corner where John Penlan passed down to the 
village. Her step was slower, and her voice less 
joyous than it had been, but still she made a brave 
stand, and determined that if she broke her heart 
none should know. At last, even when farmers 
were beginning to lean over their gates, and look 
with a critical eye at their cornfields, there came 
another letter from Hugh to Mr. Gwythern, telling 
of his safe arrival at Portreath, and of Mrs. Gwy- 
thern’s increased illness, brought on, it was supposed, 
by her fall on the quay at Bristol. 

“I feel it would not be right or kind to leave 
her in a strange place while she is so ill,” he wrote ; 
“but as soon as she is better, I mean to return 
to Abersethin for a month or two before the winter 
setsin. There are one or two subjects that I should 
like to gain a little information about when I 
come, meanwhile, send me some news of all the 
good people at Abersethin. How are Iolo and Iola ? 
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Do Mrs. Morgan’s corn crops promise as favourably 
as her hay ? and is Miss Nesta Morgan well? ” 

Thus did Hugh try to get some knowledge of 
Nesta. 

He had written to her again upon arriving at 
Portreath, although he had received no answer 
from her. “‘ What could be the reason of her 
silence ? ’’ he wondered, and again he wrote begging 
for some explanation. ‘“ At all events,” he thought, 
**T shall soon go over to Abersethin, and find it all 
out.” But alas! Ella had become so much worse 
after her arrival at Portreath, that to leave her would 
have been impossible; and each day as it passed 
left Hugh with a heavier weight on his heart. 

When Mr. Gwythern took Hugh’s second letter 
up to Tygwyn, Nesta listened to it all without 
any outward sign of emotion, but inwardly her 
heart swelled—almost to suffocation, and she left 
the house upon the pretext of seeing after Cymro. 
As she crossed the yard, she held her head high, 
and stepped daintily over the heaps of straw, 
but when she once gained the dim light of the barn 
she pressed her clasped hands over her heart, and 
knowing that thore was not even Cymro to hear 
her, for he was out in the fields and gambolling 
amongst the daisies—she gave way to her feelings, 
and moaned and sobbed, while she rocked herself 
backwards and forwards. Suddenly she rose and 
stamped her foot on the ground. 

“How dare he? How dare he treat me so? 
To make me confess that I loved him! To promise 
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to write to me, and then to think no more about 
me! I suppose he thinks himself a fine English 
gentleman, who can come down here and amuse 
himself for a while with a poor country girl! I 
have heard there are such men, but it is not Nesta 
Morgan who is going to break her heart for any 
one of the kind | ”’ 

Then she went out into the field behind the 
barn, and sitting down on the grass beside Cymro 
put her arm round his neck, and leaning her head 
against his sleek shoulders, let the tears course each 
other unchecked down her cheeks, while Cymro 
nibbled contentedly at the daisies and clover. 

“Oh! Cymro!” she said, changing her 
mood, “he often kissed you here on your pretty 
white forehead, and I will kiss you on the same 
spot, for you cannot help his cruelty ; I have no 
one but you left to love me now,” and thus she 
mourned in secret, thinking that no one guessed 
her trouble—but there was one who knew it well, 
who watched for every change in the guileless 
countenance, and without compunction saw it daily 
growing paler and sadder. 

He often came to Tygwyn now, and endeavoured 
- to ingratiate himself with Nesta by little kindnesses 
and attentions, which, though she at first turned 
from them almost with loathing, gradually became 
natural to her. 

Her feelings towards Hugh changed frequently, 
and wore out her strength, and undermined her 
health by their force. 
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Sometimes she blamed herself for suspecting 
her “dearest friend’? of any intentional neglect 
or rudeness. “ He will write and explain it all 
some day ; he will, I know; he must!” 

At other times the passionate Welsh temper 
asserted itself, and she felt herself not only for- 
gotten, but insulted—and then she would draw 
herself up and toss her brown curls from her flushed 
forehead. 

“What! am I, Nesta Morgan, to be insulted 
and neglected by a stranger! Haven’t I always 
heard that the Saeson are false? and his mother 
was a Saesnes—but he shall not know I care, and 
if he ever comes again, oh! anw’l, how different 
I will be!” 

It was generally in the fields with Cymro 
that she thus soliloquised, and it happened that 
one day when she was returning through the lane, 
her heart sore and sad, and her eyes heavy with 
weeping, that William Owen overtook her. For 
a moment, even his hard heart was softened by her 
altered appearance, and he spoke in a gentle tone, 
and tried to interest her in the current gossip of 
the village ; but he was unfortunate in his subject. 

“ Have you heard of little Mari Matti’s illness ? ”’ 
he said. 

‘‘ No, indeed,”’ said Nesta, “‘ is she ill, poor girl ? 
I thought she was looking pale when I saw her at 
the hay-making, but the hot weather makes us all 
pale.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
IOLA AND DAI 


. § the month advanced, the “ notices ’’’ still 
hung like the sword of Damocles over the 
islanders. The presence of Iola and Iolo seemed 
more precious than ever to them, and it was touching 
to see how the children clung to Iola, as she gathered 
her reading class around her. 

“Now, then,” she said one morning, after an 
hour’s reading, “‘ who knows most of what I have 
been teaching this morning ? ”’ 

Many voices answered at once, “ Frainc, Frainc 

** Where is it?” 

‘‘ Over that way,” and they turned and pointed 
over the Morfa hills. 

‘Quite right, but is it north, south, east, or west ?” 

‘* South-east,” the children answer. 

‘* But if you went up over those hills, would you 
come to it at once ? ”’ 

“No, no, much country first.” 

‘What country ? ” 

** First Wales, and then across England.” 

‘* And after you had crossed England, what would 
come then ? ”’ 


eae 
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‘“‘ The sea.” 

“What is it called?” 

“Straits of Dover.” 

‘* And if you looked across that sea, what would 
you see far away like a cloud ? ” 

“Frainc !!!” in stentorian tones. | 

‘“ Good children, indeed,’ and so on; and this was 
Tola’s simple teaching to the children; their only 
reward—a kiss. The elder lads gathered round 
Iolo, and eagerly listened while he spoke to them in 
plain, unvarnished language, telling them of some 
interesting passage in English or Welsh history. 

The favourite “class,” however, excepting, of 
course, the singing class, was the poetry recitation, 
when Iolo would tell them of Milton or Shakespeare, 
or poets of their own country, illustrating his 
teaching by reciting from memory short pieces 
from each author. In this simple manner the 
twins imparted to their humble brothers or sisters 
the knowledge which they themselves had acquired, 
more by perception and intuition than by any 
regular teaching. Although taught in this de- 
sultory manner, the young people of Ynysoer were 
far more advanced in general knowledge than most 
young people of the same age, and even of a higher 
class, and Iolo felt certain that in time the prejudice 
against them would vanish ; and it would have been 
a real grief to him to lose from out of his life these 
interesting and unsophisticated people. 

Nesta arrived in time to join the singing class, 
and bravely led the second voices in the part singing, 
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while Iola’s sweet voice led the trebles, or sopranos. 
After the day’s teaching was over, there were the 
sick and old to be visited, and always the few 
minutes’ loving talk at Nanti Nell’s, and then 
Dai’s careful escort over the Rock Bridge. 

The latter had lately been less joyous and cheer- 
ful, and his song was never heard amongst the rocks, 
while he laid his lobster pots, or hunted for crabs 
under the overhanging seaweeds. 

One bright sunny day Dai and Iola sat on the 
burnt grass together, while Iolo chatted to a knot 
of boys on the beach. 

“Dai,” said Iola, ““do you know that for the 
first time in our lives, you are making me un- 
happy?” 

“I, Iola! I, making you unhappy! What do 
you mean? I, who would lay my life down for 
you with pleasure any day.” 

“You would make me very unhappy if you did 
that; but why are you so sad? What would 
make you quite happy, Dai? Would money, or 
grandeur, or would you like to leave Ynysoer? I 
have money you know. Would you like to go and 
see England or Ireland ? ” 

“Never,” said Dai, “never could I leave you, 
Iola; my life is wrapt up in you! ” 

** And why should that make you unhappy, Dai ? 
I love you too, with all my heart, but it only fills 
me with joy.” 

‘“‘T don’t know how it is, but I am not happy— 
I want to be always near you, always doing some- 
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thing for you, I want to be learned, and—and— 
well dressed, and I never shall be! ”’ 

“Oh! Dai, why think of such trifles, haven’t 
we our lovely island and the sea? our walks and 
talks together, and our singing, Dai? and we love 
each other so much! What more do we want ? ”’ 

‘‘T suppose it is ‘death’ I am waiting for, Iola, 
then only can you and I be always together.” 

‘* Yes,”’ said Iola pensively, ‘‘ that will be a lovely 
time, Dai, when we are all together there.” 

** Yes, then I shall be happy.” 

“Not till then, Dai? I always seem to have a 
little ache in my heart now, and it is because you 
are sad.” 

** Well, I must try to be happy then,” said Dai. 

And they were both silent until Iolo joined them. 


Having obtained a half promise from Nesta, 
William Owen was not inclined to rest satisfied 
with that; for he had formed his plans with wily 
acuteness, and hitherto they had turned out suc- 
cessfully. He did not neglect, therefore, to follow 
them up by often appearing at Tygwyn, and 
making himself useful to Mrs. Morgan and Nesta 
by various little acts of kindness, and to the latter 
especially by hinting what he could do, and what 
he was doing for the islanders, though he had really 
done nothing but suggest to Mr. Powell that the 
three months were wearing away without any 
signs of Ynysoer being vacated. 

Nesta was not surprised, though she shivered a 
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little when, sitting in the cool hall one afternoon, 
he pressed his suit with earnestness and some real 
love. She sat with idle thread at her wheel, but 
when he took her hand she still pleaded for a little 
delay. 

‘Why, darling? Is there any one you love more 
than me?” 

‘“No, oh! no!” said Nesta, her head drooping 
and her fingers relaxing their hold of the-thread. 
She believed for the moment that her love for Hugh 
was dead, or had turned to hate, and her passionate 
Welsh nature could not brook with patience the 
insult which she thought had been offered her. She 
longed to show her independence, and for a time 
the fiery pride of her race blazed within her, and 
blinded her to the fact that in truth her heart was 
Hugh’s and his only ! 

“Give me three days to think of it, William,” 
she said at last, and he had gone away perfectly 
satisfied. 

The first day Nesta roamed about the house 
in a Histless manner ; she attended to all her house- 
hold duties as usual, but she walked as in a dream, 
and when in the afternoon she sat at her spinning 
the wheel was continually silent, Nesta sitting 
before it, with her hands resting idly on her lap, 
and her eyes gazing absently over the blue sea. 
As she looked, a little ship with snowy sails ap- 
peared from somewhere, as if it had dropped from 
the sky. Her hands clasped and unclasped as she 
gazed. Surely it was the Swallow! and he might 
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be on board, and her heart fluttered, so that a little 
old-fashioned locket she always wore round her 
throat palpitated visibly ; but she stood up, and 
stamping her foot on the ground, turned her thoughts 
resolutely away from Hugh, and for the rest of the 
day laughed and chatted as blithely as ever. 

Next day she almost wished the third day had 
come, when she would give her final answer to 
William Owen, and end this uncertainty. Mean- 
while the Swallow had unloaded her cargo and was 
lying idly waiting until the next high tide should 
enable her to flit away again. 

Mari Matti had not returned in her, but had 
remained at Portreath, lodging with some poor 
fisherman’s widow, meaning to come back on the 
next voyage. But Hugh had come, Ella having 
recovered a good deal unexpectedly, and at the 
moment when the white sails had attracted Nesta’s 
attention, Hugh was leaning over the side and 
looking up at Tygwyn full of anxiety and doubt ; 
misgivings only to be miserably strengthened when 
he arrived at the vicarage. 

Mr. Gwythern could only tell him of rumours of 
Nesta’s engagement—rumours which William Owen 
had taken pains to spread; so, determined to find 
out for himself the truth, Hugh turned his face 
towards Tygwyn soon after breakfast the next 
morning. It was a glorious sunny day, the heat 
tempered by the sea breeze. As he approached 
the turning of the lane to Tygwyn he .was op- 
pressed with the feeling of coming evil which 
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continued as he passed the damp corner where 
he had gathered the forget-me-nots for Nesta 
on that evening when he had first walked with 
her. Oh! sc long ago it seemed! He wished 
with a sigh he had never come to Wales at all, 
and he turned to look over the gate at the other 
side of the lane. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
MARI MATT?YS MISTAKE 


N the middle of the field Nesta was sitting on 

the ground, a large white sun-bonnet shading 

her face, and while Cymro grazed beside her, 

she was idly picking the daisies and dropping them 
on the grass, evidently in deep thought. 

Hugh was quickly inside the gate, and walking 
towards her over the soft turf. She did not hear him, 
and as he approached he heard a deep sigh, just 
such a sigh as he had heaved himself a few minutes 
before. 

‘Nesta !’’ he said at last, as he still saw nothing 
but the crown of the sun-bonnet. In a moment 
she had started to her feet, the hot blood mantling 
in her face, and then leaving it deadly pale. She 
held her hand out coldly. 

‘* Well indeed! Mr. Hugh; how are you? You 
startled me rather.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Hugh, taken aback 
by hercoldness. ‘I came in at the gate, seeing you 
here, and the grass is so soft ’°—he stammered and 
hesitated, but suddenly blurted out, ‘I have only 
come up, Nesta—well then, Miss Nesta—to ask you 
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a plain question. Is it true that you are going to 
marry Mr. William Owen ? ”’ 

“Yes,” said Nesta, with a pang at her heart, 
“it is true,” There was a moment’s silence be- 
tween them, Nesta standing cold and proud. 

“Then, that’s all, Nesta; but before I go, I 
want to tell you that I do not blame you, even in 
thought! You are acting wisely—our position 
was an anomalous one, and I felt continually that 
I had no right to——” 

“Oh! hush, please!” said Nesta, “I have no 
time to listen. I must take Cymro in, so goodbye, 
Mr. Hugh.” She held out her hand again, and 
Hugh felt she meant it to be a final goodbye. 

“But why ? but why,” he was beginning, feeling 
puzzled and grieved; but Nesta was already near- 
ing the gate, and leading the willing Cymro by his 
velvet ear ; and as she went she sang in clear tones, 


“The world will change ; 
We all will change ; 
But love...... ss 


and here she realised what she was singing, and her 
voice dropped, and as she went slowly through the 
lane she said: ‘‘ No, no, Cymro, love will never die, 
never change, never! never!’’ and the tears 
coursed each other silently down her cheeks. 
Hugh stood transfixed where she had left him. 
He heard the clear voice singing while his heart 
was aching; he heard the words and the sudden 
drop in the voice. “ False, false!” he muttered 
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as he turned slowly towards the gate, “‘ and I had 
trusted my very soul to her! Fool that I was! ” 
He turned to the vicarage, with every tender feeling 
of his nature torn and wounded, and began to take 
up his life again, without the light and faith and 
warmth which had always hitherto brightened his 
path. Hugh could not weep and moan like Nesta, 
but he suffered—and the iron ploughed deep into 
his soul. 

Next day brought William Owen early to Ty- 
gwyn, and Nesta, pale as marble, but with regained 
calmness, gave him a ready answer. She would 
accept him, if he cared to take such a cold-hearted 
creature, and she laughed a hard mirthless laugh. 

‘* But I will try to make you a good wife, William,” 
she said, ‘“‘and be a good and faithful manager of 
all your affairs, and will you remember your promise 
to speak for the poor islanders ? ” 

‘*T will indeed, darling,” said he, and Nesta 
allowed him to draw her towards him, and kiss her 
for the first time since she had been a child, and as 
he did so a feeling of almost acute pain coursed 
through her veins, and she realised that her pur- 
gatory had commenced ; but her pride upheld her, 
and when he pressed her to name an early day for 
their marriage she made no difficulty about it. 

‘You see, Nesta,” he said, ‘‘ the corn harvest 
will soon be here, and. it would be best to have it 
over before then. Shall we say this day month, 
darling ? ”’ 

‘“When you please, William,’ she answered. 
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‘Yes, that will suit me, as well as any other 
time.” 

“So be it then!” said William Owen, well 
pleased, and Mrs. Morgan was well pleased too, 
when she came in, and heard that Nesta was to be 
married next month. The news spread like wild- 
fire over the neighbourhood, and soon reached Iolo 
and Iola at Morfa. 

‘Of course,” said Miss Anna Mary, ‘I always 
knew how it would end. A good match for Nesta, 
too! William Owen, no doubt, is a very rich man, 
and coming from a good old Welsh stock.” 

Tolo was silent, and Iola looked at him wistfully. 
‘* What does it mean, Iolo? ”’ she said; “I thought 
it was going to be otherwise—poor Nesta ! ”’ 

“And so it ought to be,” said Iolo, and he 
shuddered. ‘That dreadful man, too! Oh, 
Nesta ! ”’ 

Hugh heard the subject talked of wherever he 
went, and though he winced inwardly, he was 
successful in completely hiding his feelings from 
his uncle, and, of course, from strangers. 

He paid frequent visits to Mr. Oliver Hughes’ 
office at Caermadoc, until at last everything had 
been settled to his satisfaction, and about a week 
after his conversation with Nesta he returned to 
Abersethin one evening with the deeds in his pocket 
making him possessor of the Island of Ynysoer. On 
the following morning, he set off towards Morfa, 
hoping to catch Iolo and Iola before they went 
to the island. His road led him under Cymro’s 
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field, and he could not resist the temptation of 
climbing up the high bank which divided it from 
the road, to look into the field. ‘‘ Yes, there is 
Nesta as usual, sitting down to rest beside Cymro.” 
She leant against a golden gorse bush, and her atti- 
tude was listless and even desponding; she was so 
unexpectedly near, that Hugh drew in his breath, 
and silently lowered himself to where she could not 
see him. Long he gazed at the sweet face shaded 
by the white sun-bonnet; long he watched the 
despondent attitude, and wondered what was 
passing behind those earnest eyes, so sadly fixed 
upon the sea. At last she stood up, and Hugh 
distinctly heard a sound, half-sob, and half-moan, 
as she and her willing captive turned towards the 
gate. Hugh watched her with a heavy heart, 
till she disappeared in the shady lane, and then 
continued his walk gloomily. ‘‘ What is the 
meaning of this mystery ?”’ he thought. ‘ What- 
ever it is, nothing can alter the fact that I love her, 
and always shall! ”’ : 

He was fortunate in meeting Iolo and Iola as they 
were leaving Morfa. “May I come with you?” 
he said. ‘‘I have something to say to you, that I 
think you would like to hear.” 

*“Oh! have you, indeed?” said Iola, clapping 
her hands. “Is it to be as we wished after all ? ”’ 

“And what was that?” said Hugh. 

“That you and Nesta were to be married.” 

Hugh flushed all over his dark face. 

“No!” he said; “it is not that! Would to 
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God it were! But let us say no more about that, 
it is too painful to me.” 

‘““ We are friends,” said Iola, “ both yours and 
hers, so we will say no more to any one. What is 
your news? Shall I guess? Last night I could 
not sleep for hours, but when I did I dreamt I saw 
you coming towards me, holding out your hands, 
one clasped over the other; you raised one hand, 
and on the palm of the other lay an oval stone of 
gold and blue and purple colour. I stooped to look 
at it, and on the stone was written ‘ Ynysoer.’ ” 

““Ah! the wish was the father of the thought,” 
said Hugh. And he took from his pocket a legal- 
looking document. ‘‘ These are the deeds,” he said, 
“all properly drawn out by Mr. Oliver Hughes, 
signed, sealed, and delivered, making me possessor 
of Ynysoer. I have bought the island of Mr. Powell, 
and you can now tell your friends, the islanders, 
that they may snap their fingers at the notices.” 

“Oh! Mr. Hugh,” said Iola, ‘‘ how can we thank 
you? I knew help would come from somewhere. 
Iolo said so, and he is always right; but I never 
expected it from you—a stranger.” 
~ Tolo clasped Hugh’s hand, and said: “I cannot 
thank you as I ought, but I think you know how 
you have brightened our lives.” 

On the day following this conversation, the 
Swallow again flitted into port, bringing Mari 
Matti, refreshed and brightened by her peep at the 
world beyond Abersethin Bay. In a few days the 
little ship fluttered her white wings, and was away 
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again, over the shimmering waters. On board 
was Hugh, to the great delight of Captain Roberts, 
who had done all he could to make a comfortable 
berth for “ Muster Hugh.” But on those lovely 
summer nights Hugh’s bed was always on deck, 
under an awning of tarpaulin, where he could lie 
and watch the stars in their silent courses, and 
when the moonlight lay sleeping on the waters, 
Hugh had often risen from his couch to pace the 
deck, and think of Nesta up there asleep in that 
white house on the hill; but now—he drew down 
the flap of the tarpaulin, and tossed about until 
early dawn. He had heard that the time for Nesta’s 
wedding was settled for the first of September, and 
like her, he only wished the day was over. “ Perhaps 
I shall be more resigned to the inevitable,” he 
thought. 

And it was the same thought which filled Nesta’s 
mind. 

“Oh! that the first of September were come and 
gone! then perhaps I should get rid of this gnawing 
pain |” 

But as the weeks slipped by, and the gnawing at 
her heart only grew in intensity, she resigned herself 
to it, and only applied herself to bear it ; to endure 
and yet show no outward sign, she felt, was her share 
for the rest of her life. 

William Owen came frequently to Tygwyn; 
but did not force his company too often on Nesta, 
he knew well how sore her heart was, but felt no pity. 
‘‘ She will be all right once she is settled at TWry- 
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graig,” he thought, “‘ with plenty to do; something 
more than playing with Cymro, my young lady!” 
Thus he muttered to himself, as he took his way 
through the shady lane—“ but not alone.” Behind 
him, in the shadow, crept a dark, crouching figure, 
which stopped when he stopped, and sometimes drew 
nearer and nearer, only to retire again when he 
reached the open moonlight. 

Day by day, that dark shadow waited behind some 
tree or hedge, and only moved when William Owen 
passed to or fro, following him stealthily, but never 
coming close enough to attract his attention. 

And now August was drawing to a close, and in 
another week his wedding would take place, he 
thought with satisfaction as he stepped over his 
own threshold at Twrygraig, and closed the door 
with a bang, not stopping to admire that lovely 
scene lying stretched before him in the moonlight. 
There was no romantic thought of love, and—no 
suspicion of the gruesome thing which he was 
shutting out, as he barred and bolted his front door. 
Soon his light glimmered through the fanlight 
above the door, as he went upstairs to bed; and 
outside there stood in the shadow a weird creature 
with long grey locks, and glittering eyes of fury. 
She raised her hand above her head threateningly, 
and shook her closed fists at the window, where the 
light was now shining, and then with a muttered 
curse drew back and slowly disappeared into the 
dark lane. | 

Nesta took very little interest in the preparations 
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for her wedding. Mrs. Morgan, with the energy of 
& younger woman, took out the shining napery 
which she had been preparing for years. “ There, 
Nesta !’’ she said, “no one in the whole country 
can show a more plentiful stock of linen, and then 
there are all the quilts in the oak chest, that you and 
Mari Matti have made; they are all yours.” 

“Oh! anw’l, grannie faéch, you are very kind 
to me!” 

“'Twt, twt,” said the old lady, wiping a tear 
away slily, “don’t talk nonsense, ar’n’t you all I 
have in the world ? ”’ 

In the afternoon Nesta went to see Mari Matti, 
who was stooping over her quilting frame, sitting 
on a little three-legged stool, with reels and scissors 
and a lump of chalk spread out before her. 

When Nesta appeared, she jumped up, and wel- 
comed her warmly. 

““Oh! miss fach, I am glad to see you, I meant to 
go to Tygwyn when the pink quilt was finished.” 

“Well, Mari fach, and how are you? Better?” 

“Oh! yes, quite well,” said Mari, though her 
looks belied her words. ‘ The beautiful sea wind 
seemed to fill me with health, and oh! Miss Nesta, 
the world is a beautiful place; and then, when we 
drew near Ireland you know, it looked lovely, and 
we called at Queenstown; that isa grand place ! 
But Portreath is only a little place, like Abersethin, 
all small houses, no gentriss living round, except 
of course, Muster Hugh’s place,” and here she 
stopped for breath. 
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Nesta was silent as she went on. 

“** Manor Craggs’ is the name of his house, a very 
grand place, but gloomy; I would not like to live 
there. Iam sure his young wife must be sad there.” 

Nesta’s heart beat fast. 

“His wife, Mari? What do you mean? He 
is not married ? ”’ 

“* Indeed he is then, Miss Nesta—I was surprised 
myself, because—I had been very foolish, and 
fancied that you and he loved each other! Of 
course, now I see my mistake, but I felt a dreadful 
pang when I first saw him with her; but I was too 
proud to let any one know I was disappointed, so 
I just held my tongue, and nobody knew I had ever 
had such a foolish thought in my mind.” 

“I am very tired, Mari,” said Nesta, feeling that 
every vestige of colour had left her face. “* There, 
thank you, that glass of whey will do me good! 
But go on, Mari, are you certain that he is 
married ? ” 

“I am certain, Miss Nesta. I saw them together 
several times, and a middle-aged lady with them.” 

“That was his mother, I suppose,” said Nesta, 
with a choking feeling. “‘ But what was she like, 
Mari ? ” 

“Oh! very young looking, and with light 
hair, like Miss Iola. He was very kind and careful 
of her. She looked very delicate, and he put a chair 
for her on the sand, and then sat down at her feet. 
I asked Mary Maclaughtin who she was, though 
I knew very well, and she said, ‘Oh! shure, it’s 
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just Mr. Gwythern and Mrs. Gwythern there,’ and 
I didn’t say a word more, Miss Nesta, nor ask any 
questions ; I was too proud, and indeed it was hard 
work to talk so much in English.” And Mari 
bustled about to get a cup of tea, and before her 
visitor left had a dawning suspicion of the true state 
of affairs. She felt real sympathy with Nesta, who 
drank her tea in silence. ‘‘ Miss Nesta, next 
Monday is your wedding day, isn’t it? ” 

“Yes,” said Nesta, standing up to go. They 
had known each other from childhood, and enter- 
tained for each other that warm feeling of friendship 
which was so common among the peasantry and 
upper classes fifty years ago. 

Mari marked an imaginary quilt pattern on the 
table with her finger. ‘“‘It does not matter much 
what happens to us here, does it?” she said, 
looking down at the pattern. 

** No, not much, if it would only make haste, and 
be all over,” said Nesta, as she stooped to go out 
through the low cottage door. 

“Good-bye, Mari!” 

*“ Good-bye, Miss Nesta fach |” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 
THE WEDDING 


ESTA’S wedding day came at last, a brilliant 
sunny day, with just that bright freshness 
which early autumn adds to the charms of summer. 
Nesta was up early, pale and calm, and dressed 
herself in her wedding gown. 

William Owen had expressly wished for a per- 
fectly quiet wedding, and Nesta had gladly 
acquiesced. She looked like a lovely marble statue 
endued with life for a time, dressed in a simple white 
Melton, with a broad sash of white satin, and a 
broad-brimmed hat of white straw; and as she 
stood in the old porch waiting for Mrs. Morgan and 
chatting quietly with her uncle, who had come “‘ all 
the way from Merthyr ”’ to give her away, no one 
could have guessed that under that white muslin 
pelerine, crossed over the bosom, beat a heart that 
was aching, almost to physical pain. 

Mrs. Morgan soon joined her, radiant in a new 
black silk and scarlet cloak, and the little party 
proceeded down the lane, and up to Penmynydd 
church, where William Owen was already waiting, 
dressed in a bright blue coat and white waistcoat. 
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The path to the church was lined with faces 
beaming with good wishes, and as Nesta approached 
the church many threw posies of white flowers at 
her feet. 

Kneeling at the altar, Nesta breathed her simple 
prayer: “O God, help me to do my duty,” and 
when the service was over and the plain gold ring 
glittered on her finger, she walked calmly out into 
the sunshine again, and fancied that now peace would 
come ! 

A loud shout greeted them as the “ happy pair ”’ 
passed down the pathway, and the country folk 
crowded round to shake hands with Nesta,— 
‘Blessings many upon you,” “ Priodas dda i chi,” 
they said—and many of the women turned away 
with a saddened look, saying, “‘ Druan fach ! druan 
fach | ° 

‘* Now then, good people,” said William Owen, 
who had endured it as long as he could, “ that will 
do, that will do—Mrs. Owen will be tired out. Let 
her pass,” and again they shouted—* Priodas dda,”’ 
and “‘ Long life to Mr. and Mrs. Owen.” 

They went back to Tygwyn to breakfast, and after 
taking off her “ things ” Nesta came into the parlour, 
with a smooth pale brow and a gentle smile on her 
lips. 

Mr. Gwythern was loud in his congratulations 
and jokes, and the wedding party were soon seated 
round Mrs. Morgan’s hospitable board. waited upon 
by Shan and Mari Matti. 

Iolo and Iola were in good spirits, delighted to 
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think that their beloved islanders were safe, and 
that no one had power to interfere with their homes. 

The meal could not help being a noisy one with 
Mr. Gwythern’s jovial laughter, and William Owen 
was in one of his best moods, making himself agree- 
able to all as far as he could. 

Nesta was calm and smiling, though very quiet, 
and when at last her husband said: ‘* Well, Nesta, 
shall we go home?” she rose at once, and went 
with Iola to put on her hat. 

She was careful not to speak upon any subject 
except the commonplace affairs of the day, and 
when, at last, in the porch Iola flung her arms 
round her neck and said : “‘ Good-bye, Nesta darling, 
nothing can alter our friendship, can it?’’ “No, 
nothing,” said Nesta, quietly kissing her, and 
drawing on her white gloves. 

She was wrestling with a terrible feeling of desola- 
tion and bitterness of spirit. “ When would the 
peace and resignation come ?”’ she wondered, and 
when William Owen at last drew her arm through 
his, and led her away down the old garden path, 
she felt as if the ground were slipping away from 
under her feet, and as though she were walking out 
into a dark and unknown world. At TWrygraig all 
was fuss and preparation for the bride, and as she 
and her husband appeared at the gate, all the servants, 
from the steward to the shepherd boy, were as- 
sembled round the porch to greet them. ‘‘ Priodas 
dda i chi, syr—Priodas dda i chi, mem,” and the 
women servants almost carried her into the house. 
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Her face was pale and smiling as she thanked 
them for their kindly greetings, and when Madlen, 
her maid, took her upstairs and showed her with 
pride the preparations the master had made for her, 
she showed all the satisfaction, if not the delight, 
which was expected from her. 

“See you, miss—mem, I mean—this beautiful room 
next to your bedroom for a sitting-room, for you 
alone! and see you, a bell to ring, whenever you 
like, and then I am to come. I hope you will call 
me often, and look, miss, mem— from here we can 
see Tygwyn.”’ 

Nesta came to the window and looked down, 
and there, in the damp corner of the road, were the 
forget-me-nots growing luxuriantly, and making 
quite a blue patch in the sunlight. 

She saw them and remembered, and a sickening 
spasm of pain shot through her heart. 

‘Yes, it is all so nice, Madlen,’’ she said gently. 
“If you ble leave me a few minutes, I will nn 
you soon.’ 

The beaming Madlen went out and shut the door, 
and Nesta flung herself down by the sofa, and again 
breathed her continual prayer: ‘‘O God, help me 
to do my duty.” 

She rose and smoothed her rebellious brown hair 
at the glass, and soon appeared in the parlour, 
where her husband was waiting with quite a pleasant 
face. 

He was congratulating himself on the success of 
all his manceuvres, and on having secured the 
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prettiest and best girl in the county for his wife. 
He was quite aware that this was not a happy day 
for her, but that did not matter. If she was not 
happy, then she ought to be, and no doubt would 
be when she realised what a fortunate girl she was, 
and he looked round the old parlour with its solid 
comforts and heavy furniture. 

‘* What could any girl wish for better than this,” 
he thought, “and as for that whipper-snapper, 
Hugh Gwythern, he had put him out of his calcula- 
tions entirely.” 

Nesta came in softly in her white muslin. 

‘‘ Why, child,” he said, “ you quite startled me. 
You came in like a ghost, though I was thinking of 
you, Nesta, I was, indeed, now,” and passing his 
arm round her waist, he drew her towards him, 
and they stood together on the hearth. 

“I was just looking round,” he said, ‘‘ and 
thinking, Nesta, that you have no cause to be 
dissatisfied. How do you like my arrangements 
for your comfort? The sitting-room upstairs 
I thought would be nice, when I am out, you 
know.” 

** Yes, indeed, William, you are very kind, and 
everything is very nice, and I am going to be such 
a good wife.” 

** Well, you must begin by brightening up a little, 
then—I am not very cheerful myself, perhaps, but 
I like bright and cheerful people about me. Will 
you come out and look at the garden and stables? ” 

** Yes, let us go,” said Nesta, in a cheerful voice. 
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The farm servants looked admiringly, as she 
picked her way daintily through the farmyard to 
the cowhouse and stables, but one or two of the 
elder men, who had been there for years, added, 
** Druan fach.”’ 

** Oh, here is a nice corner for Cymro,”’ she said ; 
“‘grannie will send him up to-morrow.” 

“Oh, Cymro,” he said with a laugh, “a curious 
pet for a lady, Nesta. It’s all very well now, but 
it would be rather ridiculous to see you walking 
about with a big white bull when he gets a year 
or two older. However, we need not look forward 
so long. Mr. Cymro will be made into good roast 
beef before then.” 

Nesta, wise woman, said not a word, but began 
to devise a plan to prevent her pet’s arrival. 


CHAPTER XL 
REVENGE 


WEEN they returned to the house, Madlen 

had laid a snowy cloth on the little oval 
table in the large bay window, and Nesta was soon 
busy with a few dainty touches, adding grace and 
beauty to the old china and glittering silver. Then 
she sat down, and began to pour out the tea, her 
husband beaming with pleasure. 

“Well,” he said, with a clumsy attempt at a 
compliment, “it is a pleasure to have a handsome 
young woman to make your tea for you, but flowers 
and such things, I consider, are only in the way! ” 

“Yes, there is no room for them,” said Nesta. 
** Madlen, put them on the side table.” 

The meal was quite a success in the master’s 
opinion, and he looked on complacently, as Nesta 
cleared away the things, and began to arrange 
her own little work-box and desk between two 
heavy, silver candlesticks, holding her head on one 
side to look at the effect. 

Will that do, William ? ” she said. 

**Oh! where you please,” he answered, “it’s 
all yours now, you know, Nesta,” and with this 
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wonderfully gracious speech he went out to look 
after his horses, and remained out until the evening 
shadows were darkening, and Nesta had called for 
lights. 

‘Leave the blinds up, Madlen,” she said, and 
sitting before the open window with her hands 
listlessly folded on her lap, she fell into a deep 
reverie; her past life passed before her like a 
dream, with its joys and sorrows, but she quickly 
dismissed the old memories, and resolutely set 
herself to the task of making her husband’s life 
brighter and happier for her presence; happiness 
for herself she neither hoped for, nor expected, 
but peace of mind she believed would come with 
time and patience. ‘“ At least William has been 
faithful to me,” she thought. “I owe him love 
and respect for that, and, please God, I will give 
it him.” As she thought thus, her husband came 
in, and drawing his chair beside her, said : “ Nesta, 
you must not mind my going out again and leaving 
you for a time ; a deuced nasty thing has happened. 
My new horse, “‘ Gentleman,’ has disappeared, only 
strayed I hope. I have sent the men to look for 
him inland, but I must go myself along the shore ; 
he may have strayed down that way. I hope 
he has not slipped over the cliff. I should not 
wonder if some of those rascally islanders had not 
stolen him, and taken him to the fair in Pembroke- 
shire to-day. Any way, I must go and look for 
him ; I will soon be back.”’ 

Nesta got up and accompanied him to the door. 
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“Oh! I shall be all right, William; don’t mind 
me. I do hope you will find him! ” 

“Find him! I should hope so indeed, or it 
will mean a loss of fifty pounds to me, and that 
is no trifle, I can tell you.” 

It was not an amiable tone, but Nesta forgave 
it, in consideration of his vexation; he seemed 
to regret his gruffness before he got to the gate, 
and returned to the porch. 

“Come, Nesta, give me a kiss,”’ he said ; and she 
kissed him, and said: “ Goodbye, William dear ; 
come back soon.” 

He seemed pleased at this little show of affection 
and waved a “ goodbye ”’ as he went out into the 
darkness. The evening had clouded over, and 
down the lane it was very dark, but William Owen 
knew every step of the road, so he went confidently 
on his way, and behind him went a dark shadow 
that he knew not of. 

With stealthy creeping steps it followed him; 
sometimes coming up close behind him in the 
darker parts of the road, but receding when the 
moon shone out, again to approach when the 
high hedges overshadowed him. When he reached 
the broken ground near the shore he stopped and 
called aloud: ‘“‘ Hwtshi, hwtshi, hwtshi!’’ But, 
hearing no answering whinny, he turned abruptly 
to the right, searching and calling all along the 
shore, at the bottom of the cliffs, and being un- 
successful returned as far as the Rock Bridge, 
now left dry by the receding’ tide. 
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Here he seemed to make up his mind suddenly, 
and began to pick his way across the rough bridge, 
over which he had never walked since he had 
gone there as a boy to search for seabirds’ nests. 
And now he has crossed the bridge, and is walking 
along the island beach, still calling at intervals, 
‘‘Hwtshi, hwtshi!’’ The dark shadow that has 
followed him follows no longer, but, waiting until 
he is well out of sight, begins to scramble up one 
of the high rocks that reach a part of the way by the 
side of the bridge. And now, as the moonlight shines 
upon her for a moment, we see it is Modryb Ann. 
She has brooded upon her wrongs and her hatred, 
until her anger has turned into madness, and now, 
as she reaches a hollow in the rocks higher than 
the head of any man who might pass that way, 
she looks the very incarnation of malice and fien- 
dish hatred, with her fiercely gleaming eyes, her 
grey locks blown about by the night wind, and 
the maniacal laugh with which she gathers her 
tattered red shawl around her, and hides in its 
folds something bright and shining, which she is 
careful shall not catch the gleam of the moon- 
hight. Here she waits, that sharp razor open 
in her hand. 

Meanwhile William Owen had begun his way 
back along the silver beach, and had reached the 
beginning of the Rock Bridge. He was thoroughly 
upset by the loss of his horse, and as he picked his way 
back from stone to stone, his mind was far more 
absorbed by his loss than by the possession of Nesta. 
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As he approached the mainland his foot slipped 
into one of the numerous rock pools, and while he 
endeavoured with a muttered oath to recover his 
balance, something sprang upon him from above, 
and he and the dreadful ‘‘ something ”’ fell heavily 
to the ground. He fought blindly with his foe, 
but Modryb Ann, springing upon him from behind, 
had him at a disadvantage, and almost instantly 
had drawn the sharp razor across his throat. She 
lay a moment beside her victim, bruised and half 
stunned, but soon sprang up with a strength born 
of her mad fury, and satisfied that her dreadful 
deed had been accomplished, she flung the razor 
into the sea and began her crawling progress back 
again, keeping in the shadow of the rocks and 
ledges until she had regained her cottage, without 
having met any one. She had scarcely closed the 
door, however, and softly drawn the wooden bolt, 
before a heavy step came trampling down the 
road, and peeping out through her tiny window, 
she saw Dai Bullet, who was returning late from 
the Pembrokeshire fair. As she watched him 
pass, and heard his footsteps dying away in the 
distance, she burst into fits of laughter, loud and 
long, and ending in screams and curses, as she 
fell exhausted on her miserable bed, where she 
slept heavily until late next morning. 

Dai had walked many miles that day, and was 
returning home with a comparatively light heart. 
In his hand he cared carefully a small cage con- 
taining a pair of ring doves, which he had bought 
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for Iola; he had already made a pretty dovecote 
in readiness for them, and as he went down the 
hill to the shore he was picturing to himself the 
transcendent happiness in store for him next day, 
when Iola should open wide her grey eyes and 
clasp her pretty white hands and say: “‘ But, Dai, 
where shall I keep them ? ” 

As he reached the Rock Bridge, he raised the 
cage carefully so that his uneven steps might not 
Shake the tender creatures inside, but suddenly, 
in a dark place under a tall rock, he stumbled 
over something, and still striving to save his treasures 
fell headlong on the rocks. He got up at once, 
and spoke gently to the doves, who cooed in return, 
and feeling satisfied that they were not hurt, he 
began rating himself. . 

‘What a clumsy lout,” he said; “I never stumbled 
on this bridge before,’ and he hurried on, and 
reaching his cottage thoroughly tired out, he placed 
his doves in safety, and flinging himself on his 
bed, slept as heavily as Modryb Ann. 

Meanwhile Nesta waited and waited. She closed 
the window at last, and asking Madlen what her 
master was accustomed to have for supper, spread 
the cloth, and arranged the supper. ‘ Now, where 
are his slippers, Madlen ? ” 

And then Nesta sat down, and began to arrange 
the contents of her work-box. ‘‘ Where can he be, 
Madlen ? ” 

“Oh! he is all right, mem! Master knows the 
way as well by night as by day ! ” 
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The farm servants dropped in one by one, each 
one asking: ‘‘ Has master come back?” and at 
last one of them suggested just going round the 
cliffs to look for him, and two or three joined him, 
and they went off talking cheerfully; but when 
they returned in half an hour, with anxious faces 
and lowered voices, Nesta took fright and hastened 
their departure again, and putting on a warm 
shawl, which Madlen brought her, she followed 
them down to the beach. 

When she reached the Rock Bridge, she 
remembered what her husband had said about 
the islanders, and bade the men cross the bridge, 
and search the island. “The tide will be too 
high in ten minutes,” she said, “ but you can come 
back in the Butterfly! And she stood and 
watched the little black knot of men crossing the 
bridge. ; 

Before they had gone many paces she saw them 
stop and stoop down to look at something, and 
her heart stood still and her blood curdled in her 
veins. 

The panting waves leapt up at her feet, and 
the wild sea wind soughed and sighed around 
her as she stood there spellbound. 

‘What is it, Shoni? Oh! what is it?” she 
cried. 

The old steward’s voice shook as he answered her. 

‘* Go back, mestres fach, and we will follow you— 
we have found the master.”’ 

“William, William!’ she shrieked, and tried 
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to run to him, but the old man held her back 
firmly. 

‘“*My place is by him, Shoni, let me go.” 

‘* No, mem, you shall not go; you can do nothing 
for him; but you are younger than I am; you can 
run home, and call to John Penlan on your way, 
and tell him to come to us at once.” 

“I will, I will,’ she said, and terror lending 
wings to her feet she was soon at home. 

‘“‘T am a good nurse, Madlen,” she said, “ and 
he will be better once we have got him into his 
warm bed.” 

And soon they heard the stumbling, shuffling 
tread of men who carried a heavy burden. 

Nesta trembled violently, and Madlen insisted 
upon taking her into the sitting-room. 

“Only just till we have made him comfortable 
you know, mem! ” 

But there was no warm bed for William Owen. 
They laid him on his bed, cold and dead, with 
that dreadful gash across his throat. 

When at last the truth was made known to 
Nesta, her nerves, which had been strung to the 
highest pitch for days, fairly broke down, and her 
trials culminating in this dreadful tragedy, she 
fell into one swoon after another. Dr. Griffiths 
remained at her bedside until the morning dawned, 
and he could leave her to her grandmother and 
Madlen’s care. 

She was in a high fever, and perfectly delirious, 
sometimes calling to Cymro to come and have 
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a daisy chain for his neck, at other times roaming 
with Iolo and Iola on the beach at Ynysoer, but, 
happily for her, quite unconscious of the terrible 
event that had laid her low; and the inquest and 
burial, which made such a sensation in the county, 
passed while Nesta lay in delirium on her bed. 


CHAPTER XLI 
THE ARREST 


| Pees before the dawn of the day following 
the murder of William Owen, the news 
had spread through Abersethin—John Penlan, 
judging that the importance of the news would 
make up for the untimely call, had not hesitated 
to wake up every householder in the village. 

The oonstables were sent for at once, but before 
they arrived the tide had come in and covered 
the bridge, and the white breakers tossed and 
danced over the very spot where the body had lain. 

There was very little sleep at Abersethin that 
night, the people all congregating in knots along 
the shore, and gazing over at Ynysoer. 

““Must have been somebody over there,” said 
John; “ who else crosses that bridge by night ? ” 

They waited until the early dawn, when they 
were able to cross the bridge, stooping to examine 
every jagged point and rock pool, but finding no 
sign of the murder. The beach too was hard and 
firm, without a footprint. A little dog careered 
in front of the party, racing after the flecks of 
foam which were blown about the shore. When 
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he reached the dry sand he stopped suddenly, 
and sniffed at a dark spot, and shrunk back with 
his tail between his legs, then returning as if 
fascinated he sniffed again, and began to whine 
and shiver, and suddenly took to his heels and 
ran back over the Rock Bridge. 

** Blood!” said the constables, and walking a 
little further they came upon another drop, and 
yet another, accompanied by footsteps, though 
not very plainly marked, in the dry sand. They 
followed them, however, from drop to drop, from — 
step to step, until they came to Nanti Nell’s 
threshold, and on the door was a large smudge of 
blood, as though made by a man’s knee, impa- 
tient to open the door. They easily opened the 
unbolted door and entered, without disturbing the 
sleeping inmates. In the “ penucha” lay Nanti 
and her husband, and they knew that they would 
have to ascend to the “ lofft ” to find the youngest 
member of the household. 

So they climbed quickly up the ladder, and 
there lay Dai, fast asleep, with the first rays of 
the morning sun shining upon his glossy, black 
hair, his well-knit frame and brawny limbs lay 
stretched out in the abandon of youth and 
fatigue’s healthy sleep. The heavy eyelids closed, 
the mouth a little open, showing the white teeth, 
and the brown chest exposed to view, made a perfect 
picture of sleep. On a chair by the bed lay the 
clothes thrown off so hastily the night before, and 
these the constables at once took possession of. 
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“See!” said one, pointing to the knees, for 
there were deep stains of blood, which had run 
down one leg, and evidently dropped heavily at 
the bottom. ‘“ Hands clean, you see; easy enough 
to wash them in the sea,” said another; and 
taking Dai by the shoulder, he shook him violently. 
He opened his eyes languidly, and gradually realised 
that he was not alone; sitting up, he stared round 
him. 

‘* What is it ? ’’ he said, as his father and mother, 
awakened by the sound of voices, appeared at 
the top of the step-ladder. 

‘‘ Murder it is,” said the constable; ‘‘and I 
apprehend you for the murder of Mr. William 
Owen last night. So get up at once, and come 
with us to Caermadoc.”’ 

When Dai understood the charge against him, he 
sprang like a lion upon his persecutors, and with his 
powerful arms began indignantly to clear the loft. 

“Get out, you villains,” he said, “how dare 
you charge me with such a thing? Clear out from 
here, or I’ll throw you down the ladder.” 

The two men taken aback at his violence, and 
‘ evidently thinking ‘“‘discretion the better part 
of valour,” backed down the step-ladder, saying as 
they went, in a blustering tone, 

‘‘ Make haste then, and come down.”’ 

‘* Where are my clothes, mother ?’’ said Dai. 

‘““Oh, my beloved boy, they have your clothes, 
and they are covered with blood! Oh, Dai anw’, 
what does it mean ? ”’ 
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‘Bring my new clothes, mother fach, and I 
will explain.” 

She opened an old black chest, her tears falling 
fast, while his father sat trembling on the side of 
the bed. 

‘** Oh, to think that this should be the first time 
for you to wear your new velveteen clothes,” said 
Nanti Nell, wringing her hands. 

Dai dressed quickly, while outside the cottage 
a crowd was gathering, and cries of “‘ Maes’ag e’ ”’— 
** Out with the murderer ’—were heard continually. 
As he dressed, Dai understood the whole situation. 

‘* Listen, mother,” he said; ‘“‘listen, father. 
Last night late I returned from the fair, and carried 
in my hand a small cage with two doves for Iola ; 
in crossing the bridge I suppose I was more careful 
of the cage than my steps, for I stumbled over 
something, and fell sprawling on the rocks. It 
must have been the body of the murdered man, 
mother! I still held the cage safely in my hands, 
and I suppose that prevented my discovering that 
I had fallen into a pool of blood, which I must 
have done, if there is blood on my clothes. Now, 
dear father and mother, leave me a moment. I 
have never left this loft without a word of prayer, 
and I am not going to begin to-day, for all the 
constables in the world.” 

The old man and Nanti Nell went down the 
ladder, and said simply, 

‘““He will come soon; he is just saying his 
* pader.’ ”’ 
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The constables laughed loudly. ‘“‘ He will have 
need of ‘ paders’ indeed!” they said. The crowd 
outside caught at the idea, hooting and jeering, 
‘* Aha! wait for the murderer to say his ‘ pader.’ ”’ 

Dai heard it all, as he knelt for a few minutes 
before the little window, through which the morning 
sun was shining brightly. When he rose from 
his knees he took one long look round the old loft, 
which had been his bedroom ever since he and 
Iolo and Iola were children. There was the little 
white bed in the corner where Iola had slept, while 
he and Iolo had shared the larger bed. There was 
the old chest in which the clothes of the household 
were kept, and there were the chains of birds’ eggs, 
which brought back such visions of the happy days. 

No words escaped Dai’s lips, but as he disappeared 
down the step-ladder, he waved a goodbye to the 
dear old room, and then reaching the bottom 
stood gravely beside the constables. 

“Now, I am ready,” he said; “ but remember 
I am not the murderer, and know nothing about 
it.” 

He was answered by a roar from the crowd, as 
he stepped out, with the handcuffs on his wrists. 
Gathered into a little group apart were the islanders, 
who knew there must be some dreadful mistake. 
Their Dai was innocent, of that they were sure. 

‘Let me speak one word to my mother,” said 
Dai, and Nanti Nell fell sobbing on his neck: 

‘‘ Dear mother, comfort Iola, and give her the 
doves with my undying love.”’ 
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“Goodbye, father dear; your son has not done 
this great wrong, and you, dear friends, if I never 
see you again, believe in my last words—I am 
innocent of this dreadful crime.” 

““Come along,” said the constables, and they 
began their way along the beach, and over the 
Rock Bridge to where a cart was waiting for them. 
It was a rough country cart, and while it went 
slowly up the hill towards Caermadoc, the crowd 
still hooted and cursed the man, whom they regarded 
as the murderer. At the top of the hill Dai turned, 
and his lips moved, as he fixed his eyes on the grey 
roof of Morfa, now just catching the golden rays 
of the morning sun. 


CHAPTER XLII 
CAERMADOC JAIL 


fe weeks rolled slowly by, while Dai land 

guished in Caermadoc jail. Iola’s grief was 
intense when she heard of his being charged with 
such a terrible ‘crime, but no doubt of his innocence 
ever entered her mind. She seemed crushed under 
the weight of her sufferings, and spent day after 
day together with Iolo at Ynysoer, endeavouring 
to comfort Nanti Nell and her husband, who 
appeared to be stunned by the suddenness of the 
blow. 

“Oh! Nanti Nell, it is a cruel world, I do not 
want to live after Dai, do you? ”’ 

And then the poor mother would sob and moan, 
while old Shaki walked up and down with bent 
head and clasped hands. This accumulation of 
troubles had completely subdued him, and the 
love which he had in reality felt for his son, although 
his ungovernable temper had hidden and distorted 
it, now asserted itself in all its strength; and he 
murmured, as the tears rolled down his weather- 
beaten cheeks : 

‘*My boy, my boy! who never injured any one 
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in his life! Oh! that they would take me instead 
of him! ” 

Iola did her best to comfort the miserable man, 
and then went wearily home with Iolo, all the 
joy and brightness gone out of her life. One 
evening they wandered up to Twrygraig to see 
Nesta, who still lay in a high fever, unconscious of 
all around her. They stood sorrowfully looking at 
the altered face and form, and while they listened 
to the continual talking which Madlen and Mrs. 
Morgan in vain tried to check, Nesta suddenly 
dropped her voice, and fixing her vacant eyes 
on Iolo’s sad face, said in a whisper, ‘‘ Iolo knows ; 
Iolo knows! The angels speak with him,” and 
then the stream of babbling talk wandered off 
again, 

“Let us go, Iolo,” whispered Iola, and they 
both slipped quietly out, only nodding silently to 
Mrs. Morgan. 

As they went down the lane together, Iola put 
her hand into her brother’s and said: ‘‘ Who did it, 
Iolo? Our Dai did not, but some one must have.”’ 

** Yes,’ he answered, “and all along I have 
felt that I almost know who did it; but I will 
try again, let us go alone into the blue room,” and 
instead of going round to the front door, when 
they reached Morfa, they went through the garden 
into the blue room. 

When they had entered, Iola closed the shutters, 
and struck a light. She looked very different to 
the fair girl who had sung with such fervour her 
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hymn of praise and invocation, when we last saw 
her in this room. They could not sing to-night. 
Iolo seated himself wearily in his chair and Iola 
sat near him in the dim light, gazing at him earnestly. 
He seemed gradually to fall into a deep sleep or 
trance as before, a state which he was always able 
to induce when he chose, though he very seldom 
made use of this strange, and at that time perfectly 
unknown power. In these days, he would have 
been called a ‘‘ medium,” but then, no such thing 
as ‘‘mediums” or “ spiritualists’’ had ever been 
heard of. 

Gradually his appearance changed, and he 
shivered once or twice, while Iola watched him 
eagerly ; at first a happy bright look came over 
his face, and he murmured: ‘‘ Ah! dear friend!” 
but suddenly his expression altered, and he looked 
horrified and frightened. 

‘*Tolo, what do you see ?”’ said Iola. 

‘“Oh! terrible! terrible!” he answered. “I 
see—I see—there ’’—and he pointed before him, 
‘‘a form! a woman, a dreadful woman—her eyes 
are like fire, and blood is dripping from all her 
fingers,’’ and then he stopped, and in a horrified 
whisper, added, “it is—it is Modryb Ann! but 
it is a dream, she is gone.” And he fell into a 
deathlike stillness, pale and stiff. Iola smoothed 
his brow with her gentle fingers, and waited without 
any appearance of fear until he began to show 
signs of awakening. 

‘‘Tolo,” she said, when he was quite himself 
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again, “ how was it we did not think of it sooner ? 
It was Modryb Ann! you have just said so.” 

““Modryb Ann! Modryb Ann! that dreadful 
creature, 80 weak and shaky as she is too, how 
could she do it? But, of course, it was she! I 
seem now to have known it all the time.” 

‘* Let us go at once and tell dear Dai,’’ she said, 
trembling with agitation. 

** To-morrow, dear,’’ said Iolo. 

And “to-morrow” the car was brought out, 
and Miss Anna Mary herself accompanied them, 
in her anxiety to do something to lessen their 
grief, as Iola seemed to be losing all desire for 
life, her face, her voice, and even her bright golden 
hair seeming to have grown weaker and paler. 

They had once before attempted to see Dai, 
but had, been refused admittance, but this time 
they were more successful. Miss Anna Mary did 
not go with them to the jail, feeling rather scandal- 
ised at the idea, and knowing that they could 
talk to Dai with more freedom in her absence. 
Iola pressed her hands over her heart, as if to 
still its beating, as she passed through the damp 
and badly lighted passages, into which the cells 
opened ; and when at last she saw the jailer stop 
at a door and unlock it, she trembled so much that, 
had not Iolo supported her with his arm, she would 
never have been able to enter the cell; for there 
before her sat Dai, blankly staring at the door, 
scarcely wondering who was coming. But when 
he saw Iolo and Iola, and at a glance realised the 
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change in her appearance, he stood up and held 
out his hands. “Oh! Iola! Iola! I never ex- 
pected to see you again; and you, dear Iolo! your 
love and kindness are deep-graven on my heart, 
indeed.” 

Iola was sobbing bitterly, as she held Dai’s 
hands in hers. 

“Don’t cry, Iola, my beloved! Did I not tell 
you it was death I[ longed for, and now it is coming ! 
They will never rest until one life has been sacrificed 
at Ynysoer, and then they will repent. I am 
willing to be that one, dear Iola, only say that 
you believe me innocent ! ” 

“Innocent! dear Dai,” said Iola, recovering a 
little calmness, “not only innocent, but good, 
and pure, and brave, and manly. There is no 
one in the world like you, Dai, except Iolo.” 

He smiled gently at her enthusiasm, and though 
he shook his head, a look of transcendent happiness 
shone in his face, and he laid his hand lovingly on 
her golden hair. 

** But, Dai, we have come to tell you something,” 
said Iolo. “I know who has done this evil deed, 
it was revealed to me yesterday in a trance.”’ 

“Who? who?” said Dai excitedly. 

Tolo stooped towards him, and whispered the 
name of “ Modryb Ann.” 

Dai started. “Impossible!” he cried, “ that 
poor, weak, trembling creature! But still, Iolo, 
you know, and if you say so, I must believe ! ”’ 

‘* How she did it, I cannot tell,” said Iolo, “ but 
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that she committed the deed I am certain, and 
now, Dai, we will go to Mr. Oliver Hughes, and 
get him to take your case in hand. It is all plain 
as daylight, and I wonder now that we did not 
think of it before.”’ 

** ‘Yes, and we shall get you soon out of these 
horrible walls, they have made you look so pale 
and thin; but you are our Dai still, and we will 
soon get you back on the cliff at Ynysoer.” <A — 
spasm came over his face, and for a moment he 
seemed to be quite overcome; but rallying his 
courage, though his trembling hand showed the 
struggle within, he answered : 

*“T only wanted you both and my dear father 
and mother to know who the real murderer was. 
I care for nothing else—but, Iolo, if you love me, 
do not betray that miserable old woman. I could 
never accept my life at the price of hers, she is 
old and wretched, and her life of suffering has 
made her what she is. No, I will never accuse her ! 
There yet may be a chance for me, but for her, 
hated and feared as she is, half suspected of being 
a witch, there would be no chance for her, and how 
should I feel ? ”’ 

Here the jailer came in, and suggested that 
they had already out-stayed their time, and un- 
willingly they began to take leave of the prisoner. 

Iola was not quite so unhinged in leaving as 
she had been on entering, the hope that Dai would 
yet change his mind and let old Modryb Ann be 
arrested and tried, sustained her; but Iolo per- 
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suaded her to let the matter rest for the present, 
and to endeavour by other means to bring about 
the elucidation of the mystery. Miss Anna Mary 
quite agreed. 

“Who do you think,’”’ she said, “ would take 
up such a case as Dai’s, while everything points to 
him? My dear children, there is no chance for 
him, though we know he. is innocent! A man 
brought up as he was, with my nephew and niece, 
and living almost as much at Morfa as at his own 
home. Ach a fi! no, he never did it! ” 

And again, poor Iola, who had caught eagerly 
at this new hope, was forced to relinquish it. But 
to rest quietly, while this horrible fate was hanging 
over Dai, and while she held the thread which 
she felt might unravel the mystery, was impossible. 

And all the way home, her mind was busy with 
plans for inducing Modryb Ann to confess. 

Tolo, too, was deep in thought behind the curtains 
of the car, while Miss Anna Mary chatted with 
Shemi, who was driving, Mr. William Owen’s un- 
timely death being the subject of conversation. 

The two sensitive beings inside the car heard 
every word, and often shrunk and shivered at 
expressions and sentiments which jarred upon 
them. Such love as theirs for Dai, and his for them, 
was quite beyond the comprehension or the ex- 
perience of Miss Anna Mary and her driver. 

Iolo spoke suddenly : “‘ Besides, Iola, who would 
believe us?’’ Iola shook her head sorrowfully. 
“* But Nesta will, when she gets better,” she said. 
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“Oh! yes, Nesta will! ”’ 

‘“* But where will Dai be then?” said Iola: and 
slipping down to the bottom of the car, she placed 
her head on the red moreen cushion, and sobbed 
quietly to herself until they reached Morfa. 


CHAPTER XLIII 
DAPS DEATH 


Shere weeks that rolled so heavily by for Dai, 

brought returning health to Nesta. After 
the first turn in the right direction, she improved 
surely though slowly, and seemed contented just 
to lie quietly in her bed, and take all the good 
things that were brought her; but when she 
became well enough to be moved on to the couch, 
and wheeled up to the sunny window, her thoughts 
began to take a new direction, and the first strong 
feeling which returned to her heart was her love 
for Hugh. She looked across the blue sea, to 
where she knew Ireland was, and then turned 
with a sigh to her pillow again. Next came the 
memory of William Owen, and then of her marriage 
to him, and this brought a flush to her pale face ; 
she leant back feeling shaken and bewildered, and, 
as the terrible events following her wedding crowded 
into her mind, she gave a little cry, and sank into | 
a kind of faint, which much frightened Mrs. Morgan 
and Madlen. Gradually, however, youth and a 
good constitution gained the day, and Nesta, though 
still pale and sad-looking, regained her usual 
strength and health. Tv those who loved her, and 
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knew her most intimately, a certain want of energy 
and interest in life was very evident. She and 
Tola were closer friends than ever, for Nesta believed 
no more than lola that Dai was the murderer of 
her husband. 

Tola had written, in the first days of Dai’s im- 
prisonment to Hugh Gwythern, begging him to 
interest himself in her foster-brother’s release ; 
but he had answered that he could do nothing to 
defend the supposed murderer of Mr. William 
Owen, however much he might be of opinion that 
the law had got hold of quite the wrong person. 
“I earnestly beg, dear Miss Iola,” he continued, 
“that whatever your judgment may consider 
necessary, to further the ends of justice, may be 
carried out, without any consideration of expense. 
It is but right that my purse should be at the 
service of those who have the interests of Ynysoer 
so much at heart, as you and your brother have, 
and you well know that my sympathies are entirely 
with you. At the same time, I do not feel at 
liberty to take an active part in defending your 
friend Dai. Had I been able to visit Abersethin, 
and examine into the state of affairs myself, it 
might be different, but my stepmother’s illness 
makes that impossible at present,” etc., etc., etc. 

Iola had carried this letter to Nesta, and they 
had agreed that nothing could be done better 
than to beg Mr. Oliver Hughes to take the case 
in hand, and to retain for Dai the best counsel 
procurable. This he had done, and though holding 
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out very little hope for the prisoner, Mr. Hughes 
had so far been impressed by his manner and the 
openness of his appearance, that he had come to 
believe implicitly in his innocence and in the nobility 
of his character. 

Meanwhile Iola tried by every means in her 
power to induce Modryb Ann to confess; but the 
old woman, though evidently breaking down in 
health, gave no sign of softening, and answered 
all questions with a cunning stolidity, which gave 
no loophole for finding any evidence which could 
connect her with the murder. 

Iolo and Iola were frequent in their visits to 
Dai, and each time they found him calmer and 
more sustained, and more determined to abide 
the issue of the law. His only complaint was of 
the slowness of time. When he was told that 
Mr. Oliver Hughes was doing all he could for him, 
he would smile gently and look with a sort of pity 
on Iola, whose altered looks distressed him greatly. 
They would sit silent on the rude bench, side by 
side, she leaning her head upon his shoulder, and 
the tears dropping down into her lap. It would 
be something like sacrilege to describe their earnest 
conversations; Lolo trying to direct their hopes 
to a meeting in a higher sphere, and Iola listening, 
with tearful eyes fixed upon Dai. 

And thus the weeks rolled slowly by, and No- 
vember’s dark days came, to add their gloom to 
the heavy hearts which were so anxiously waiting 
for the Assizes about to be held in Caermadoc. 
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Miss Anna Mary was in great grief and perplexity 
about her nephew and niece. From every visit 
to the gaol they returned sadder and more frail, 
but any attempt to prevent their going seemed to 
crush them, and she therefore thought it wiser 
to allow them perfect freedom in the matter, 
thinking that the unhappy cause of all this sorrow 
would soon be removed. “ But indeed, indeed,”’ 
she said, “I do think Iolo and Iola will be gone 
first, if they go on like this!’ and she sighed 
heavily, and wished, as she had often done before, 
that she had never hired an island woman to 
nurse the twins. 

At last the Assizes were opened, in the town of 
Caermadoc, with the usual] excitement and bustle. 
There was a case of sheep-stealing, and several 
others of a less serious character, but the trial, 
for which so many had been waiting, was that of 
the ‘ Ynysoer murderer,”’ as Dai was called. Very 
few people entertained the least doubt of his guilt, 
and when he was brought into the court, between 
two warders, chained and handcuffed, a murmur 
of horror ran through the crowd. 

The long weeks of imprisonment had told heavily 
upon Dai’s appearance, his sensitive nature had 
doubled every hardship, and the shame and the 
horrors of his situation had not only ploughed 
their deep furrows in his heart, but had left their 
scars upon his face. His broad chest had fallen 
in, and he stooped so much, that he seemed to 
have shrunk in stature ; his face was deathly pale 
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and his large black eyes, that used to be so beautiful 
in their softness, had sunk deep in their sockets 
and gleamed with a feverish brightness; his lips 
were pale and blue, and, as he entered the dock, 
he panted with weakness, so that had not the 
warder given him a chair, he would have fallen. 
His eyes wandered over the thronged court, and 
recognising his father and mother, he smiled at 
them, but continued to look round him with 
eagerness, until he caught sight of Iolo, vainly 
endeavouring to obtain permission to stand beside 
the prisoner in the dock. Dai saw his wish, and 
his eyes glistened with emotion, as he caught 
Tolo’s gaze and greeted him with a smile. Iola 
was not there; for once in their lives, the twins 
were separated, for it was now Iola’s turn to be 
nursed. As the day for the opening of the Assizes 
approached, she had completely broken down, 
and lay on her bed, in utter prostration, tenderly 
nursed by her aunt and Nesta. It was a pitiful 
sight to see that fragile girl lying there, white 
and nerveless, racked by dreadful thoughts and 
fears, not crying or sobbing as she had done so 
often, but lying still on her pillow, moaning faintly, 
with a persistent regularity. In the early morning 
this faint moaning was interspersed sometimes 
by the words, “ Iolo, go. Oh! gotohim!” And 
Tolo, though dreading the ordeal, had gone at her 
bidding. He would have given the world to have 
spoken a word to Dai, to have pressed his hand ; 
to tell him of Iola’s illness: but it was impossible, 
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and the trial drew its weary length to a close next 
day, without Iolo’s having had an opportunity of 
saying a word of sympathy to him who was in such 
dire need of it. 

The verdict was a foregone conclusion ; therefore 
why should we harrow our own feelings and those 
of the readers by entering more minutely into the 
varied phases of evidence for and against the 
prisoner? Suffice it to say that Dai was found 
guilty and sentenced to be hanged. He did not 
swoon, he did not speak, but those watching him, 
who thought that he took his sentence stolidly and 
callously—well, were mistaken. 

He was led back to his dismal cell to await the 
day of his execution, which was fixed for “ the 
twentieth day of this present month of November.” 
Iolo was allowed to see him, as often as he pleased, 
but Iola still lay prostrate upon her bed. When 
he had only three days more to live, his father 
and mother came to bid him a last ‘“‘ goodbye.” 
Nanti Nell’s was not along goodbye, for a very few 
months afterwards she was lying peacefully at rest 
in Penmynydd churchyard; but the old man 
lingered on for many years, nursed and attended to 
by Peggi Bullet, who never tired of telling her 
neighbours how altered he was. ‘Never an oath, 
never a cross word. Dai’s death had done what 
nothing else could do.”’ 

The bitterest pang of all for Dai was the thought 
that he had seen Iola for the last time. ‘‘ And yet, 
Tolo,”’ he said, “‘ perhaps it is better so: she will be 
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saved the pain of saying ‘ goodbye,’ and nothing 
can really alter our love, can it ? ”’ 

‘* Nothing !”’ said Iolo. “Nothing! such love 
as ours is not reached by any outward circumstance, 
and the mere accident of death cannot alter us. 
You will be more to us in the spirit than you have 
ever been in the body. And now, goodbye. I 
will come again to-morrow, Dai!” 

‘Yes, for the last time,” said Dai. ‘‘ Good 
friend! Kind friend! ”’ . 

The next day—Dai’s last upon earth—was one 
of November’s darkest and dreariest. 

At Morfa, the whole household shuddered as they 
heard the wild sea wind, which blew in furious gusts 
round the chimneys, ‘and swayed the bare trees 
in the garden, but still did not blow the fog and 
drizzling rain away. 

Tola lay pale and silent on her little white curtained 
bed ; she preferred to have no one but Iolo beside 
her, and Miss Anna Mary would often creep softly 
to the door, and listen to the two voices within, in 
deep and earnest conversation, and returning to the 
parlour would say: “‘ Mari fach! their home is in 
heaven: it has never been here! ”’ 

Great care had been taken not to mention the 
fatal twentieth to Iola, and no one, not even 
Iolo, was aware that she knew the date of the execu- 
tion: but on the morning of the nineteenth she 
astonished them all by saying she would get up, 
and go with Iolo to Caermadoc. 

Miss Anna Mary raised her hands in horror: 
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‘You, child!” she said, “who have scarcely 
moved for days: you will die on the road ! ” 

But Iola was not to be dissuaded. She dressed 
tremblingly, speaking no word and shedding no 
tears, and when she was lifted into the car, she looked 
as if the strong wind might easily blow her away 
like a white feather. But though the bodily frame 
was weak and frail, the spirit within had gained 
unusual strength, and when she entered the gloomy 
doors of the jail, outwardly she did not shrink but 
walked steadily, leaning upon [olo’s arm; and 
when the cell-door was opened, and Dai saw them 
both enter, he started as if he had been electrified. 

“My beloved! My Iola!” he said, clasping 
her in his arms. ‘‘ My last wish has been granted, 
but, dearest, how ill you look!” 

‘“ And you, Dai!’’ and the tears which she had 
restrained hitherto now flowed freely. 

Dai seemed unable to stand long, and sank upon the | 
bench ; Iola beside him, with her hand clasped in his ; 
while Iolo sat on the truckle-bed. 

A sound of hammering had been going on ever 
since they had approached the jail, and was heard 
in the cell as plainly as on the outside. 

‘What is that?” said Iola, with wide-open 
eyes, full of horror. 

There was no answer from either of the two men, 
but Dai’s face seemed to take a paler hue, and Iola 
noticed that round his mouth was a bluish shade, 
which gave evidence of much mental anguish. 
She understood—and one of those pitiful moans, 
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so frequent with her now, escaped her lips as the 
tap, tapping continued. 

For hours they sat thus together, in earnest talk 
and prayer, and sadness unutterable, and when at 
last the jailer came to tell them he could not allow 
them any longer time together, Iola quite broke 
down, and flinging her arms round Dai’s neck, 
cried: ‘No! no! no! I cannot go, let me die with 
him!’ And as Dai held her tightly to his heart, 
he felt that she had swooned. 

‘““Tolo! take her,” he said, ‘‘ now that she is un- 
conscious, for I have borne all that man can bear ! ”’ 

He pressed one long kiss on her white lips, and 
Iolo and the jailer carried her out, and placed her 
in the car which was waiting outside. She fell into 
a limp white heap behind the curtains, and Iolo 
was thankful, when he felt her heart begin to beat, 
that she had been mercifully unconscious of the 
last parting. 

At Morfa, they laid her again on her bed, and 
Iolo watched through the night beside her, and as 
he sat in the old crimson arm-chair by the bedside, 
he looked, with his pale face and large eyes, more 
like a spirit than mortal. There was a bright light 
from the fire in the large old-fashioned grate, and 
a candle on the table, on the furthest side of the 
room. 

Tolo sat close to the bed where Iola lay, her thin 
face almost as white as the pillow upon which it 
rested, her wealth of golden hair spread out around 
her head. | 
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Iolo had been long perfectly silent and motionless, 
and there was no sound in the room, except the 
crackling of the wood-fire, and an occasional moan 
from Iola. Suddenly he rose, and stooping down, 
said: ‘Iola!’ His voice was hurried and excited. 
“Awake! awake! ”’ 

She started up with clasped hands and agonised 
looks. “‘Oh! God! is the time come? ”’ 

‘“No, no! Iola, darling, it is good news, Iola. 
Dai is safe! he has escaped ! ”’ 

‘““Good news! Escaped?” said Iola. ‘“‘ What 
do you mean, Iolo? Where is he?” 

‘Safe, Iola! with God—dead if you will, but 
safe, escaped !- Listen! A moment ago he was here.”’ 

“Where ? where?” said Iola, looking around. 

‘Here, here! I tell you he stood there, Iola, 
and I saw him as plainly as I ever saw him in life ; 
it was not a trance, I saw him, Iola, as I see you 
now—he stood there and smiled at me, he pointed 
to you, and his lips moved, but I could not hear 
what he said: Then he came nearer, and with a 
happy, loving look he laid his hand on your head, 
and then disappeared. Iola, it is as true as that. 
God is in heaven! ”’ 

Before he had done speaking, Iola was weeping 
tears of joy. 

“Oh! Iolo,” she said between her sobs, “ it 
seems too good to be true, and yet I feel it is true. 
Oh! what joy! to think dear Dai has escaped it 
all! I feel I must get up and tell Aunt Anna 
Mary.” 
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And, with weak and tottering steps, helped by 
Tolo, she went to Miss Anna Mary’s room. 

She, too, was lying awake, having been quite 
unhinged by the tragic events of the last few weeks, 
and by the near approach of the fatal twentieth. 
When her nephew and niece appeared in her room, 
she did not hesitate to believe the good news, and 
to rejoice in the prospect of restored health and 
comparative happiness to Iola. And it was true. 
When the jailer entered the cell in the early morning 
to give the prisoner his last breakfast, he found him 
lying on his pallet bed, with a peaceful smile on his 
lips, just where he had thrown himself when Iola 
had been carried away the evening before; he had 
apparently never moved; and when the doctor 
came, he said he had probably been dead many 
hours. 

Outside, the crowd was already gathering round 
the gallows, and when the news spread that the 
prisoner had escaped by those portals through which 
no jailer could follow him, there was no heart that 
did not rejoice, for already a wave of regret and 
repentance had begun to set in for the continued 
persecution of the islanders. 


CHAPTER XLIV 
MODRYB ANN’S CONFESSION 


MMEDIATELY after Dai’s death, Mr. Oliver 
Hughes interested himself in getting possession 
of his body,so that it might be delivered to his friends, 
instead of being interred within the precincts of the 
gaol, and in consequence of his kind intercession 
Dai was buried in the most beautiful corner of 
Penmynydd churchyard, and Iolo and Iola kept his 
grave always bright with flowers. 

They paid frequent visits to it, in spite of winds 
and storms, often accompanied by Nesta, who, 
knowing Dai’s innocence, cared as little as her 
bosom friends for the remarks of the outside world. 
She was rapidly regaining complete health, although 
her spirits seemed shaded by some hidden sorrow. 
The roses returned to her cheeks, and her brown 
hair was growing again thickly, and as rebelliously 
as ever. 

Tola’s fading health caused much sorrow to Miss 
Anna Mary ; but as her body failed, her spirit seemed 
to gain fresh joyousness and grace, and she and Iolo 
spending long days alone, together in the blue room, 
or when the weather permitted at Ynysoer, appeared 
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to gather daily fresh stores of happiness and beauty 
of soul, which impressed every one with whom they 
came in contact. 


Modryb Ann had latterly become dangerous to 
passers by, often falling into paroxysms of madness, 
ending in complete prostration, in which state she 
was frequently found lying in her garden, or on the 
road. No one could be found who was willing to go 
near her except Mari Matti, who at last took upon 
herself the task of nursing her, at Iola’s request. 
She was unremitting in her care of the unhappy 
woman, and constant in her endeavours to obtain 
a confession of the crime. When at last, from 
weakness, she became unable to leave her bed, she 
would beg Mari to open the black box, and give her 
the small garments which it contained one by one, 
and rolling them up into a long bundle, she would 
clasp it in her arms, and often fall asleep with her 
withered cheek leaning upon it. 

One day, opening her eyes suddenly, she whispered : 
66 Mari ! 99 

Mari approached, though carefully, for ‘the 
witch ”’ still often struck at her with her stick, 
which she kept beside her on the bed. 

‘* Mari, will you make me a promise? ”’ she said. 

‘Well, that depends, Modryb,” said Mari. 
“What do you want me to do? ”’ 

‘“‘T want you to put the child in the coffin with 
me, will you promise ? ”’ 

‘Tf you will do one thing to me in return. Con- 
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fess, Modryb, that it was you who killed Mr. Owen, 
and I will put this with you in the coffin,” and she 
touched with her finger the bundle which the old 
woman still held closely to her cheek. Whether 
it was the action of touching the bundle, or the 
further attempt at extracting a confession, it was 
impossible to say, but she sprang from her bed in a 
fresh paroxysm of fury, and Mari could only rush 
into the road, and close the door upon the poor 
creature, until her screams and curses subsided. 

Then Mari ventured in again, to find her lying 
as if dead upon her bed. 

This last attack seemed to have completely worn 
out the frail old body, and when, after a night 
of exhaustion and quietness, she began to revive 
with the morning light, her eyes had lost their fierce- 
ness, and her face much of its malignant expression. 

As the day wore on, she once again pointed to 
the bundle which was still lying at the foot of the 
bed, and as she took it from Mari’s hands she 
moaned as if in pain. 

‘* What is it, Modryb?”’ said Mari, in a gentle 
voice. “* What is it?” 

“It is death,” she said, “‘and I welcome it. It 
is better than life ! ”’ | 

““Oh, Modryb Ann fach,” said Mari, bursting 
into tears," how can you dare to die without con- 
fessing ? ”’ 

‘Foolish child!” said the old woman, ‘“ what 
difference will confessing make to me now? But, 
if it will make any difference to you, I will confess, 
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You are the only one who has ever been kind to me, 
so listen, child—I did it.” 

‘* But, Modryb, it will be no use unless somebody 
besides me hears you.” 

““QOh! bring your parsons if you like. I mind 
them not at all, and I fear no one. Without a friend 
I have lived, and without a friend I will die, and 
let me see whether there will be more justice on 
the other side than there is here.”” Mari brought 
her—woman’s unfailing solace—a cup of tea, and 
as the day wore on she tried, though in vain, to 
soften the hard heart and speak words of hope and 
counsel, | 

She had seized a moment to run into the road, and 
send a message to Mr. Gwythern, who happened 
that day to be entertaining Mr. Oliver Hughes. 
Late in the afternoon, as the winter sun was sending 
his last rays through the tiny window, the two men 
pulled up the latch and entered the cottage. 

Mari much feared that Mr. Hughes’ presence 
would irritate the old woman, but on the contrary 
when she saw him, she held out her hand, which 
he took and shook kindly, to Mr. Gwythern’s as- 
tonishment, who could not have dared to touch 
her. 

** Ah, I forgot,” she said, turning to Mari, “‘ there 
was one other who was kind to me. This man’s 
father! And for his sake and yours I will confess. 
Not for yours,” she said with a passing look of her old 
fierceness and a clutch at her stick, which Mr. 
Gwythern took care to avoid. 
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“TI, and I alone, killed William Owen, and I am 
glad I was able to do so. I don’t know how I got 
strength to walk all the way to the Rock Bridge, 
and strike him there, and then walk back again. 
Are you writing it down, ha! ha! Do so, if you 
like—I did it. I did it,’’ and her voice rose in 
frenzy—‘‘I tell you I did it, alone and unhelped, 
and then I came back. I saw Dai Bullet go down 
the road in the twilight, and I knew how it would 
be! I knew he would fall over it in the dark,” 
and here she laughed a little to herself: ‘and 
that he would be suspected, and not me. And so 
it all came about, just as I thought it would. But 
he escaped! and I shall escape. I killed him with 
a sharp razor, which I had kept for years in that 
black box. Ha! ha! ha! his own father’s razor, 
too! What more do you want? I did it.” 

“* Only your name, here,” said Mr. Hughes. “ Oh, 
no, of course not—you can’t write : but just a cross 
there will do, and we will sign it then.” 

‘“* There! that will do,” he said, as Mr. Gwythern 
signed his name after his own, and Mari Matti did 
the same in round sprawling letters. 

Before they left, Mr. Gwythern endeavoured to 
speak to the poor soul of death, repentance, and 
eternity, but his words were drowned in a torrent 
of abuse, and he beat a hasty retreat, saying : ‘‘ Well, 
Mari fach, I leave her to you.” 

‘* ‘Yes, yes, sir, leave her to me,” said Mari, almost 
pushing the vicar out of the cottage. 

‘Goodbye, Modryb!” said Mr. Hughes, stand- 
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ing by the bed, and looking sadly down at the 
shrivelled wreck of humanity before him. 

““Goodbye, sir. You won’t shake hands with 
me, now.”’ 

“Yes, I will,’ he answered, taking her hand ; 
““God forbid that I, a miserable sinner myself, 
should turn away from even the vilest of His crea- 
tures. Once more, goodbye, Modryb, and I 
commend you to Him, who made you, and whose 
mercies are unfailing.” 

The old woman looked after him until he had 
left the house, and as she turned her head on her 
pillow, there was a moisture in her eyes which no 
one had ever seen there before. 

‘* Perhaps God is as kind as he is,” she said, and 
with these words on her lips the lids closed over the 
wet eyes, the wrinkled fingers relaxed their hold 
of the bundle of rags, and Mari saw that that 
hardened soul had departed, with its first awakening 
to the touch of mercy —and who will dare to say that 
mercy ends even at the grave ? 


CHAPTER XLV 
HUGH’S RETURN 


ee confession of ‘‘Modryb Ann” was soon 

made public, Mr. Oliver Hughes being careful 
to have it inserted in the one small newspaper 
printed at Caermadoc, and Mari Matti being never 
tired of publishing abroad the fact which proved 
Dai’s innocence. 

To Iolo and Iola it seemed of little importance ; 
they simply rejoiced that what had always been 
known to them had been proved beyond all doubt, 
and that Dai lay in his quiet grave, without a stain 
on his name. 

In every fair and market for miles around, 
the subject was the theme of the ballad-singers, 
and in the long winter evenings, the country girls 
brought out of their deep pockets the printed 
ballads for the learned one of the family to read 
aloud, with many an “Och fi!” and “ Druan 
bach ! ” 

In the end public feeling changed so completely 
that a large headstone of the blue slate of the 
neighbourhood was raised over his grave by public 
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subscription, on which was engraved a crown, 
picked out in gold, and the words : 


Er Cot am 
DAFYDD ROGERS 


MERTHYR YNYSOER. 


It was rough in execution, and hideous in design, 
but served in some measure to lessen the compunc- 
tion of the public conscience. 

The winter months passed slowly by, with their 
storms of rain and snow, and the early spring brought 
its usual furious gales, lashing the sea into froth 
and foam, and making the Rock Bridge so often 
impassable that Ynysoer partook more than ever 
of the character of an island, and the inhabitants 
often found it difficult to procure food; and had 
not Iolo and Iola sent supplies whenever the weather 
made it possible for the Butterfly to cross, they 
would have suffered real want. 

The visits of the twins were becoming gradually 
less frequent, owing to their increasing weakness ; 
but when sometimes the sea calmed down and the 
winter sun shone out, and they were able to cross 
the Rock Bridge, it was a day of rejoicing in 
Ynysoer. Deep was the grief, and many the tears 
shed by the islanders, when they realised that at 
each visit their much-loved friends appeared more 
pale and more weak, though none the less happy 
and sympathetic. 
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Nesta had perfectly regained her health and 
strength, and her increasing interest in Ynysoer, and 
her promise always to continue her care for the 
inhabitants, were a great consolation to Iolo and 
Tola. 

When the March winds were over, and the April 
flowers decked the hedges and cliffs, and the early 
spring grass looked green and soft as velvet, Nesta 
led Cymro to the field. After his long seclusion, he 
forthwith indulged in a series of capers and 
gambols, much to Nesta’s amusement and em- 
barrassment, for the cord by which she had led 
him had twisted round her feet, and she also had 
to make an undignified caper to right herself, while 
two men standing at the gate joined in her laughter. 
Mr. Gwythern was one—she knew his hearty laugh ; 
but she could not quite control a little spasm of the 
heart as she looked at his companion. It was only 
the shepherd, and Nesta’s pulse beat evenly again. 
She had schooled herself to hear Hugh’s name 
without flinching, and sometimes fancied she had 
ceased to love him, but a trifling incident would 
often open her eyes to the truth, and she confessed 
to herself that, come life, come death, she must love 
him for ever. 

“And he married to another! Oh! shame, 
shame!” and with the old habit, she hid her face 
in her hands. She had shed many bitter tears over 
her weakness, and had sent up many an earnest 
prayer for strength to conquer it—but it remained, 
and she knew now that she must bear it for ever. 
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She had, however, a healthy mind as well as a 
healthy body, and she did not allow her sorrow to 
embitter her life. The dreadful tragedy, which 
had made her a widow, she tried, and not without 
success, to banish from her mind. It had been the 
culminating point of a mistake in her life, and any 
remembrance of it brought: such bitter regrets, not 
unmixed with self-reproach, that she tried con- 
tinually to forget it. 

‘* A very lively little dance, Nesta,”’ Mr. Gwythern 
said, as he drew near to the gate. ‘“’Pon me 
honour, child, you look better than ever. How’s 
your grandmother ? ”’ ; 

** Quite well, indeed!” said Nesta. ‘‘ You are 
coming in to see her?” 

“Yes; yes,” said the vicar, “to be sure! I 
didn’t see her in church last Sunday. Well, I am 
glad to hear you have found a tenant for TWry- 
graig.”’ 

‘Yes,’ said Nesta, with a saddened look, ‘‘ I am 
glad too. Mr. Parry seems nice, and his young wife 
too. Here is my grandmother, tending her flowers.” 

The old lady was delighted to see the vicar, and 
liberal in her words of welcome, mixed with re- 
proaches to Nesta, for taking Cymro out with her 
best frock on. 

Nesta, who was now a rich woman, laughed with 
a return of her old light-heartedness, as she turned 
to Mr. Gwythern, saying: “‘ Grannie scolds me, as 
if I were a child still, you see!” 

“Well, what news?” said Mrs. Morgan, when 
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they were all seated in the hall, where a bright fire 
of culm balls glowed in the large grate, shedding its 
ruddy light on the shining oak furniture and red 
brick floor. 

** Well,” said the vicar, ‘‘ good news for me, I 
have had a letter from Hugh,” and he fumbled 
about in his pockets. Nesta’s heart gave a bound, 
but true to her determination she rose, saying “ she 
would see about tea,’’ leaving Mr. Gwythern to 
read his letter to her grandmother. 

Madlen, who was now installed as Nesta’s maid 
at Tygwyn, soon spread the white cloth, for the 
sociable meal which; everybody allowed, looked 
more tempting on Mrs. Morgan’s table than any- 
where else, with its rich cream and golden butter, 
flanked by piles of light cakes, fresh from the 
griddle; so Nesta had no excuse but to listen to 
the news. 

** Yes, the spring is coming on while we are sleeping, 
you see; here is the Swallow coming next 
month, and probably Hugh on board. Well! I 
am very glad, because there has been a little sort 
of a coolness between us ever since he left. I felt 
a little hurt that he should get married without 
telling me a word about it.”’ 

‘Well, yes, indeed,’”? said Mrs. Morgan, “he 
might have done that, whatever.” 

“Yes,” said the vicar, wiping his glasses and 
preparing to read, “and this is all he says now, 
‘I had hoped that Ella would have accompanied 
me to Wales on my next trip, but since I wrote to 
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you last, my poor stepmother has grown so rapidly 
worse that I fear before I see you again she will 
have left us; in fact, we are daily, if not hourly, 
expecting her death—she has endeared herself so 
much to me in the short time we have lived together, 
that her death will be a sore trial to me.’ ”’ 

“Poor thing! poor thing!” said Mrs. Morgan. 
“Then depend upon it, when she is gone, Mr. Hugh 
will bring his wife with him,”’ and she glanced at 
Nesta; since the latter’s illness Mrs. Morgan had 
watched her narrowly whenever Hugh was men- 
tioned, for in the ramblings of delirium she had often 
spoken his name; but she kept her own counsel, 
and Nesta, hers. 

At length, after much hesitation as it were, now 
advancing with smiles, now coyly retiring with 
tears, May came in, in all her loveliness and charm. 
Every flower and blade of grass sent up its incense ; 
even the seaweed which strewed the beach smelt 
sweeter, and the sea seemed to dance with joy and 
gladness. 

Nesta heard that the Swallow had come in 
to Abersethin the night before, bringing Hugh 
alone. She was careful to keep away from the 
shore, lest she should meet him suddenly and so 
betray her secret. She was accustomed to spend 
part of every day at Morfa, with Iolo and Iola, 
who had now become so weak that they seldom 
left the old parlour, where they would sit together 
on the red sofa reading, or talking softly, with 
smiles as bright, if not more radiant, than ever. 
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They seemed to be dying of no disease, but the sword 
was too sharp for the scabbard, and their bodies 
were evidently too frail to much longer withhold 
their spirits from the sphere to which they belonged, 
and where they had already had their conversation. 

** Here’s Nesta! I am glad,” said Iola, clearing 
away the golden shower of hair that had fallen 
over her book. 

‘‘ Just in time, Nesta,” said Iolo, making room for 
her between them. “I have been asleep, and have 
a dream to tell you ; many times lately I have had 
it. Do you remember, I told you once not to go 
near the Swallow? ”’ 

** Yes,” said Nesta, “‘ and I have never been.”’ 

“* No, but now, you need not keep away from her, 
or fear her, I think she brings you joy and happi- 
ness ; continually I see you standing on the shore, 
looking out sadly over the sea, and the Swallow 
come sailing in; suddenly she rises in the air, and 
turns into a white dove ; she flies towards you, and 
when over your head she shakes her wings, and 
drops flowers and shining gems upon you, and you 
open your arms, and gather them to your bosom !|— 
That is all, Nesta, I leave the interpretation to 
you.” 

Nesta sighed, and shook her head. ‘‘ I don’t know, 
indeed, what it means,’ shesaid. “ Let us leave 
it, Iolo, it will interpret itself perhaps.”’ 

Miss Anna Mary here came in, laden with bunches 
of lilac, laburnum, and crimson peonies. 

“* Here, Nesta, make a posy, and let us have tea ; ” 
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and she bustled about the little old oak table, and 
they were soon chatting over their cosy tea, Nesta 
looking the picture of beauty, though her black dress 
threw a shade of soberness over her appearance. 

While they were thus enjoying themselves the 
vicar’s voice was heard, and Nesta’s quick ear 
heard another voice and another step, but she 
managed to make no outward sign. 

When Hugh entered, he seemed much agitated, 
though he, too, hid his feelings, as much as possible. 

Miss Anna Mary and Mr. Gwythern, and even 
Nesta, accounted for his slight embarrassment by 
the great alteration which must be apparent to him 
in Iolo and Iola. Nesta in her black dress caught 
his eyes at once, and as he held out his hand, looking 
gravely at her, he was aware she was the same 
Nesta as of old ; the same dimpled chin; the same 
blue eyes, yet more beautiful than ever; and as 
he took his part in the greetings and bustle of arrival, 
one question was continually ringing in his ears: 
‘Why did she change? Why did she change ? ” 

Iolo and Iola were very happy. “ How delightful 
that you have come, Mr. Hugh! Now we can 
have long talks. Iolo and I have so much to settle.” 

“Yes, but after tea! after tea!’ said Miss 
Anna Mary. 

** And I have a funny story to tell, too,” said the 
vicar, “ but, as you say, “tea first.’”’ 

Nesta was very silent during the meal, but only 
one of the party noticed it. She could not control 
her voice to speak on ordinary subjects; she could 
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not still the uneven beating of her heart. Once 
she ventured to look up at Hugh; but the sight 
of the well-remembered features, so deeply-graven 
on her memory, only plunged her into greater 
agitation, so she decided to let the others talk. Once 
Hugh addressed her as “* Mrs. Owen,” and it brought 
the blood in a flood over brow and neck, and a 
moisture into her eyes which he noticed, and attri- 
buted to the sad memories of her husband, which 
the name awakened. 

At last tea was over and the tea things cleared 
away, and Mr. Gwythern said: “Well, now, my 
story first! What do you think? This fellow here 
is no better off than myself after all—only a poor 
bachelor like me, and not married at all, if you 
please |!” : : 

“Not married !”’ echoed from every one, except 
Iolo and Nesta. She did not speak ; her hand was 
held in Iolo’s and he felt its thrill. 

“T always felt it was a mistake,” he said. 

“A mistake,” said Hugh, “certainly, and 
I cannot imagine how you came to think such a 
thing. Where did you first hear it ? ” 

“IT don’t exactly know,” said Mr. Gywthern, 
“but I think it must have been from your own 
letters, Hugh. You see, how was I to guess that a 
man would speak of his own mother as ‘Ella! ’ 
I cannot remember exactly what you said, but I 
know that I understood you to mean that you and 
your wife and stepmother were leaving Bristol, 
together for Ireland.” 
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** And did not Mari Matti,” said Miss Anna Mary, 
turning to Nesta, “ tell you, my dear, that she had 
seen Mr. Hugh and his wife on the beach at 
Portreath ? ”’ 

“IT don’t know,” said Nesta, “‘ at—least—yes—_ 
I think she did say something of the kind.” 

‘Something of the kind? You told me so, 
whatever, and you are not given to romancing ! ” 

‘Well, all I can say is that I am not married,”’ 
said Hugh, laughing. “ Ella was my dear father’s 
wife, who died a fortnight ago ; she and I were great 
friends, and her death has been a great sorrow to 
me, though from the first I saw she could not live 
many months.” 

And, turning to Iolo, he changed the subject, 
and they were soon deep in plans for the comfort 
and improvement of Ynysoer. 

“Oh!” said Iola, clasping her hands, as she 
heard talk of building a small schoolroom and 
chapel on the island, and of establishing a fishery, 
in which the men were to find employment. ‘ Oh! 
I could almost wish to go on living, to see it all; 
but we shall see it, shall we not, lolo? Such things 
could not happen to Ynysoer, and we not know 
of it.” 

“We shall indeed, Iola, please God,”’ said Iolo. 

It was a@ relief to Nesta when the vicar rose to 
go. He had a horror of Iolo’s plain speaking, and 
thought it incumbent upon him to show his dis- 
approval thereof by a timely withdrawal, and 
Hugh reluctantly prepared to accompany him. All 
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the evening he had been making up his mind, that 
once more, before leaving Wales for ever, he would 
endeavour to find out the cause of Nesta’s change, 
and until he should find a fitting opportunity for 
that conversation, he felt it impossible to be at 
ease in her society. 


CHAPTER XLVI 
GOING HOME 


No was glad to find herself at liberty 

to think it all out, as she drew her red cloak 
about her, and went home alone through the lanes. 
‘““Not married after all!” This alone was joy 
to her, for now she could think of him, and love 
him without blame. ‘ And if not married, then, 
why did he change? Could she never win 
him back? ”’ Ah no! her womanly pride rebelled | 
against that, in that he had neglected her and 
treated her badly, and never, never would she 
stoop to make the first advances towards a recon- 
ciliation. ‘“‘ And yet, how I love him!” 

She wished her grandmother good-night and 
retired to her bedroom, and stood long looking 
out through the window, recalling the evening 
when she had watched Hugh standing bareheaded 
by the forget-me-not: corner; and before she 
retired to rest she opened a drawer in the old 
bureau, and took out a little faded bunch of dried 
flowers—a rose and a few forget-me-nots—and 
pressing them to her lips, left a tear like a dewdrop 
on their faded leaves, ere she folded them up again. 
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Next day, she was brighter and happier than 
she had been for many months, and went singing 
as of old to visit Cymro, who received even 
more than his usual share of caresses and soft 
speeches. 

She went to Morfa every day, as she felt her 
beloved friends were fast “‘ wearing awa’,”’ and 
if by chance she missed one day, their gentle chidings 
filled her with self-reproach. 

‘““ Nesta, darling! come every day, or Iolo and 
I will have slipped away one day when you are 
absent!” And she went, though reluctantly, as 
she often found Hugh sitting by the red sofa, in 
earnest conversation with Iolo, who seemed to have 
found a friend after his own heart. 

When Nesta appeared, after a grave but pleasant 
greeting, she would sit at Iola’s feet busily darning 
Miss Anna Mary’s fine table-cloths, as Iola’s little 
hands were now too weak to do anything. 

Nesta darned and darned, looking up at Iola 
sometimes with a loving smile. 

““'Won’t it be grand, Nesta?” the latter asked, 
as Hugh and Iolo talked together. ‘Mr. Hugh 
thinks there could not be a better site for the 
chapel than just where we turn in to the cave; 
it is sheltered there, and it can be built quite up 
against the rock, and the schoolroom close by, 
where old Deio’s cottage stood.” | 

“Yes,” said Nesta, “it will, indeed”; but 
there was a wistful tone in her voice; and—her 
eyelashes were wet. 
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‘You are thinking it won’t be quite right without 
Iolo, and me, and Dai, Nesta.” 

‘“* Yes,” said Nesta, ‘“‘ but I mustn’t be selfish,” 
and she stooped to kiss her forehead. 

““No, you must let us go, dear; and, Nesta, 
be kind to Mari Matti!” 

‘Oh! I will, Iola; I will, indeed!” 

‘“* Mari Matti ? ” said Hugh, with a smile; ‘ that 
is the lassie who said I was married, is it not? ”’ 

Nesta bent her head low over her darning, as 
she stumbled through her answer: ‘‘ Yes, at least 
I think so; yes, she said she had seen you and 
your wife on the beach together.” 

Hugh laughed heartily, and Iolo and Iola joined. 

‘““It must have been Ella, my poor stepmother. 
She was very young-looking, and not unlike you, 
Iola, as I told you, Mrs. Owen.” 

Nesta felt and looked confused, and soon after 
rose to go. Hugh longed to offer to see her home, 
but while he hesitated she coldly held out her 
hand and was gone, 

The next day was one of the brightest of May’s 
daughters; the air redolent with the scent of 
opening flowers, and filled with the briny smell . 
of the sea. Nesta rose with the lark; and as 
she went through her morning’s work, she sang— 

“The world will change ; 
We all shall change ; 
But love will never die!” 


But before evening came a hurried messenger 
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from Morfa. Iolo was worse, dying they feared, 
and was asking for Nesta. She dressed herself 
hastily, and accompanied the messenger back to 
Morfa, where she found Miss Anna Mary sobbing 
alone in the kitchen. 

“Oh! go in to him, Nesta, he has been asking 
for you. Mr. Hugh is with him and Iola, and 
Mari Matti. I will come by-and-by.” 

Nesta glided silently into the parlour, where 
Tolo lay stretched upon the red sofa. Iola’s chair 
had been wheeled up close to him, and she bent 
her head on his pillow. Hugh stood at the bottom 
of the sofa, looking sadly down at the dying boy, 
who seemed to be in a faint, or trance. Mari 
Matti gently waved a fan over his face. As Nesta 
came forward, the large grey eyes opened and 
fixed themselves upon her, while consciousness 
returned to his mind, and a sweet smile to his face. 

“Ah! Nesta,” he said, “‘ you are come, and | 
am so glad,’ and he held her hand in his own. 
“*'We have been great friends, haven’t we, and we 
are, and always shall be! ”’ 

Nesta knelt beside him, still holding his hand. 
““Do not try to talk, dear Iolo, it is too much 
for you,” she said. 

** No, no,” he said, “‘ there is something I want 
to say before I go. There is something wrong, 
Nesta ; a cloud of misunderstanding between you 
and Hugh ; I don’t know what it is, but, Hugh——’”’ 
And here he held out his other hand, which Hugh 
took. 
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‘“‘What is it? What can I do for you?” he 
said, while Nesta cowered down frightened lest Iolo 
should join their hands; but he did not do this. 

His voice was failing fast, but in an audible 
whisper he said to Hugh: ‘“ Promise! ”’ 

‘*Tell me, dear friend, first, what it is?” said 
Hugh, remembering the sorrow his first deathbed 
promise had brought him. 

‘“ Promise to have an explanation with Nesta,”’ 
and here his heaving chest showed the difficulty 
with which he spoke. 

“I promise, Iolo!’ said Hugh. “It is my great 
desire.” 

A smile lighted up his countenance, and he 
turned his face on his pillow so as to see Iola, who 
leant, pale and sorrowful, towards him. Gradually 
he loosened Nesta and Hygh’s hands, and taking 
Iola’s in his own, he lay perfectly still. There 
was complete silence in the room, broken only 
by the ticking of the clock in the corner, while 
all watched Iolo’s placid face. 

His quiet regular breathing, and the expression 
of calm on his countenance, almost led the watchers 
to think he was falling asleep. 

Once he opened his eyes, and said, ‘‘ Come 
soon, Iola.” And he then fell into a quiet, trance- 
like rest. 

No one moved to disturb that beautiful rest, 
until once more Iolo spoke: “‘ Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit’’; and without a struggle or pain the 
pure spirit had fled. 
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Miss Anna Mary, who had entered silently, 
gently removed Iola’s hands from his, and she 
was carried in a fainting state to her bed, Nesta 
remaining with her. When she regained con- 
sciousness, and saw Miss Anna Mary’s red eyes, 
she beckoned to her to come nearer, and in a whisper 
said: “‘ Don’t, dear Aunt Mary, don’t cry for Iolo 
and me ; we are going home—home to our Heavenly 
Father, Aunt Mary! You would not keep us 
from the dear Saviour ! ” 

“No, no, my child! I have always known I 
should not keep you long, but it is hard to lose 
you, darling.” 

In the early dawn of the next day, while Nesta 
and Mari Matti watched beside her, they heard 
her speaking softly, and thinking she wanted 
something, leant over her to listen, but they only 
caught the words, “Iolo! Dai!” 

“What is it, darling?” said Nesta; ‘“‘do you 
want something ? ” 

She turned her still beautiful grey eyes on Nesta, 
and with a smile of heavenly sweetness raised her 
hand and pointed towards the foot of the bed. 
Mari Matti and Nesta turned to look, and while 
they did so her hand dropped, and with that smile 
upon her lips she passed away. 

Poor Miss Anna Mary was quite prostrated by 
the double blow, though it was what si had 
expected. 

“Stay with me, child,” she said, sien. Nesta 
spoke of going home next day. ‘‘Stay with me, 
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do, till after the funeral!’ And Nesta stayed 
until, a few days afterwards, Iolo and Iola were 
laid to rest beside Dai. 

They had shown Nesta where they wished to be 
buried, and at their own special request their 
graves were marked by one headstone, on which 
the only inscription was, 


Er Cof am 
IOLO A IOLA LLOYD 


They were followed to the grave by the whole 
population of Ynysoer and Abersethin, and by 
the neighbours for miles round, and the corner 
of the churchyard where the three graves lay 
side by side became a sacred spot, to which the 
islanders continually resorted to strew flowers; 
to weep with true sorrow, and to speak of the 
hopes and faith which the twins had _ instilled 
into them. 

For many a long year, even to the second and 
third generation, the names of Iolo and Iola 
were held sacred, and their memory was blest. 


CHAPTER XLVII 
HOPE RETURNS 


A FEW days after Iolo and Iola had been laid 
to rest, Nesta, accompanied by Madlen, 
went to Penmynydd churchyard, laden with the 
sweetest and purest flowers they could ‘find. And 
as she went, she picked out two from their com- 
panions. ‘They are like Iolo and Iola,” she 
thought. “‘ This narcissus is Iolo; so spotless, so 
beautiful ! spreading its sweet odour around! and 
here is dear Iola,’’ she said, as she held up a lily 
of the valley, ‘‘so pure, so graceful, and so retiring ! 
Oh! friends! help me so to live that I may meet 
you again some day! ”’ 

At the grave she found a knot of little children 
who had come from Ynysoer, laden with sea-pinks, 
and wreaths of shells mixed with seaweeds, all 
they could find of beauty on their ragged island. 

Their little bare feet moved noiselessly about, 
and their brown hands divided the wreaths. 

“‘ Here’s one for Iolo, and here’s one for Iola, 
and here’s one for Dai!” and then the flowers 
were distributed in the same way. 

Nesta added hers humbly, and told the children 
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her comparison of the two flowers to her friends. 
They crowded round with eager sorrowful faces. 
‘Let me see, let me see, Miss Nesta! ”’ (for they 
had never learnt to call her by her new name) 
‘which is Iolo? and which is Iola? Oh! anw’l, 
yes, indeed, this is Iolo, see how he looks straight 
up to heaven; and see, this is Iola, so pale and 
so pretty ! But haven’t you one for Dai? ”’ 

‘“* Yes,” said Nesta, ‘here is Dai”; and she 
gathered from those she had laid on his grave a 
crimson rose. | 

‘“'Yes indeed,” said the children, ‘‘ here is dear 
Dai, so strong and so beautiful. Oh! and there 
is a tear upon him! ” | 

“Yes,” said Nesta, ‘‘a tear in his heart! Yes, 
that is Dai, indeed!” and many a time afterwards 
the little sunburnt hands and faces appeared at 
the doors of Morfa and Tygwyn, to beg for “ Iolo 
and lola and Dai flowers.” 

From this time forth they began to cross the 
Rock Bridge without the shrinking fear which used 
hitherto to keep them imprisoned on the island ; 
and for Iolo and Iola’s sakes, Miss Anna Mary and 
Mrs. Morgan welcomed them, and were glad to 
employ them as messengers, finding them more 
trustworthy and truthful than other children, and 
the cottagers at Abersethin soon followed their 
example. 

After leaving the grave, Nesta and Madlen 
accompanied the children to Ynysoer, fearing lest 
the islanders might begin to feel themselves forsaken, 
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and spent the rest of the day with them, trying 
to comfort them for the loss of their much loved 
friends, but feeling how impossible it was to fill 
up the gap made by their deaths. 

‘What shall we do, miss fach ?—Mrs. Owen 
we ought tosay. What will become of the children ? 
But there, we must remember what they taught 
us, and trust in God. It seemed so easy when they 
were with us, but now we shall fall back and become 
ignorant and wicked again, as we were before Iolo 
and Iola came to us.” 

“No, I don’t think their influence will die away 
like that,”’ said Nesta, and she longed to tell them 
of Hugh’s kind intentions and interest in them, 
but a kind of conscious shyness held her back. 

“Is the kettle boiling, Nani?” she said, “for 
I am longing for a cup of tea.” 

““Oh! anw’l,” said Nani, hastily drying her 
eyes. ‘“‘ What a dull creature I am ! talking, talking, 
and never thinking of tea.’”’ And the kettle was 
settled more firmly on the peat fire, and the teacups 
and saucers brought out of the cupboard, and’ 
laid out on the little round table, with a plateful 
of long slices of barley-bread and butter. 

“Qh! that I had known you were coming, miss 
fach, I would have got a loaf of white bread for you.” 

‘But this is much nicer, Nani; and how has 
Ben been getting on with his fishing lately ? ”’ 
And thus chatting and questioning from one cottage 
to another, and glad to find sympathy herself in 
the grief which she felt, Nesta and Madlen waited 
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until evening, when they could cross the Rock 
Bridge. 

As evening drew on, she wandered over the 
beach, her thoughts upon Iolo and Iola, missing 
them everywhere, and wondering how she could 
live without them. A heavy cloud seemed to over- 
shadow her; she had not seen Hugh since the day 
of the funeral, and “‘ What,” she thought, ‘ could 
any explanation do for her?’ Nothing could 
explain away the fact that, as soon as he left her, 
he forgot her; but still Iolo’s wishes were sacred 
to her, and she would gladly hear what Hugh had 
to say. 

She looked over to the mainland, and saw a boat 
leave the shore, for the bridge was not yet uncovered. 
As it reached Ynysoer beach, Hugh stepped out 
of it, and Nesta stood still, feeling almost angry 
as she realised that there was no way of escape. 
*“'What could he want?” But of course it was 
his own, and he had a right to come, so she walked 
calmly on, though her heart was thumping under 
her red cloak. 

“* Mrs. Owen !”’ said Hugh, = 1 edn t know you 
were here, or I should not have come.” _ 

‘““T am going as soon as the bridge is bare,”’ 
answered Nesta, with a slight toss of her head, 
““go you need not mind me.” 

‘“Oh! you misunderstand me,” said Hugh, “I 
am doomed to be misunderstood by you! I 
meant that I would not have intruded on your 
first visit to the islanders. I know how deeply 
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you, and they, feel this great loss. I hope you 
understand me now, Mrs. Owen?” 

‘* Yes,”’ said Nesta, blushing, and looking down, 
her hasty Welsh temper subsiding as quietly as 
it had arisen. 

“But now that I am here, will you introduce 
me to the different cottages ; I should like to become 
better acquainted with them.” 

“Oh! yes, indeed,” said Nesta, losing all 
self-consciousness in her interest in the islanders. 
“‘ Here is Nani’s house, shall we go in here first ? ”’ 

*“* Nani what ? ” said Hugh. 

* Oh, anw’!] ! I don’t know, indeed. Nani Bullet, 
that’s all! I suppose she has a surname; I will 
ask her ! ” 

They were warmly welcomed by the cottagers, 
and when Hugh informed them of his plans, their 
gratitude was only equalled by their astonishment. 

“It is Iolo and Iola’s work!” they said, “ they 
often told us that death would not make them forget 
us, and now they have put it into your heart to 
be kind to us, sir ! ”’ 

“Indeed, you are right,” he said. “They did 
put it into my heart. Let us never forget them ! 
The ‘Cave Church’ will be in memory of them, 
and I will try and get a good man to teach in the 
school, but, of course, he will not teach like Iolo 
and Iola! And now, shall we go and look at the 
cave? I am impatient to begin my buildings as 
soon as possible.’”’ And they went, accompanied 
by an eager troop of interested spectators. 
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As they passed Deio’s cottage, in their heart 
was the memory of that night, when Hugh felt 
as though the storm had driven Nesta into his 
arms. Again, entering the cave ; the same memories ; 
the same wistful longings, but they made no sign. 
After much measuring and planning, they both 
returned towards the Rock Bridge, the cottagers 
dropping off gradually, each at his own cottage, 
with a bow or a curtsey, and a kindly “‘ nos dawch ! ” 

Once more Nesta and Hugh were practically 
alone together, as Madlen kept respectfully behind, 
but still too near for the explanation which Hugh 
was longing for. They were both silent for a time, 
as they walked by the side of the flashing waves. 

“* Do you remember the last time we walked here?”’ 
said Hugh. 

** Yes,”’ answered Nesta. 

“It was just such a sunset as this when we 
returned in the Butterfly, and you and Iola rowed.” 

Nesta only murmured an indistinct reply. 

“You had the red cloak on, and I drew up the 
hood while you rowed. I knew I should never 
forget that evening. Don’t you remember it, 
Mrs. Owen ? ” 

Nesta tried to speak, but her voice failed her, 
and Hugh continued, “ That glorious moonlight ! 
the forget-me-nots in the lane! Nesta—I must 
call you so—have you forgotten it all? ” 

Madilen was stooping to pick up shells some way 
behind, as Nesta answered with palpitating breath, 
covering her face jn her hands, with her old, well- 
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remembered gesture: “Oh! don’t, Mr. Hugh; it is 
cruel, it is not I who have forgotten; but think, 
how different everything is now, and do not recall 
the past ! ”’ 

She alluded to the absence of Iolo and Iola, 
but Hugh misunderstood her. 

“Yes, I do remember all you have gone through 
—your marriage ; the terrible event that followed— 
and I realise how different everything is now. 
But why, Nesta—why ee 

They were crossing the Rock Bridge now, and 
to the minds of both came the thought that this 
was not the place wherein to speak of the feelings 
which were burning in the heart of each. They 
walked on in silence until they had proceeded 
some way up the hill, Madlen keeping closer to 
them now that there were no shells to tempt her 
to linger. 

“It is a pity the gentleman should trouble to 
come further,” she said in Welsh; “we can go 
the rest of the way quite well alone. Iss, indeed, 
suir!”’ she added in English, “we iss go quite 
quite safe from here ! ”’ 

““I am dismissed,” said Hugh, smiling; “ but 
still my question is not answered. Why, Nesta— 
why ?” 

‘‘Next time we meet,” said Nesta, “I will 
answer.” Her hand was in Hugh’s now, and he 
retained it, while he asked: “ Does Cymro still 
get his early breakfast ? ”’ 

Nesta laughed merrily, and the sound of her 
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laughter brought a ray of light and hope to Hugh’s 
heart. 

“Oh! no,” she said, ““Cymro has long since 
lived in the fields and not in the cowhouse ; but,” 
she added, blushing and withdrawing her hand, 
“‘I go and see him the first thing every morning.” 

““Good-night, then,” said Hugh. ‘ Good-night, 
Madlen ; you have been very cruel to me!” 

Madlen, not understanding, grinned and curtsied, 
and Nesta hurried. up the lane, but turning to 
look back at the corner, she saw Hugh still standing, 
bare-headed, looking after her as once before. 
And once again she stood long at her bedroom 
window, until she saw Hugh turn away reluctantly. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


“VES” 


springing from her bed, began hastily to 

She opened her window, looking out 

anxiously at the weather, and a smile of contented 

happiness spread over her face as she saw the 
promise of a lovely day. 

“It is going to be quite a summer day; what 
shall I wear?” and she turned over the contents 
of her drawer with a longing look at the pretty 
pinks and blues. “Oh dear anw’l! I must not 
wear them, what a pity!’’ and she turned with 
a disparaging look to her black skirt, wearing 
with it a short jacket or ‘over-gown’ of white 
cambrioc ; and very lovely she looked, as her little 
high-heeled buckled shoes picked their way down 
the damp lane, her broad-brimmed straw hat 
shading her dimpled face with its pure complexion, 
which no sun or wind ever seemed to spoil. 

She could not account to herself for the feeling 
of happiness which filled her. “It must be that 
he is going to make it all plain after all, and yet— 
why didn’t he write ? ” 
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INE awoke early next morning and, quickly 
dress 
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Hugh was already waiting at the gate of Cymro’s 
field, looking eagerly up the lane and wearing 
in his hat a sprig of faded white heather. 

As she reached the gate he took both her hands 
in his own and looked at her long and tenderly, 
but without speaking until they were inside the 
field, where Cymro soon came trotting towards 
them. 

“* Nesta, beloved ! is it true ? is it possible ? that 
once more you have come out to meet me? ” 

‘** Indeed ! indeed !”’ said Nesta, “‘ I don’t know 
how it is possible, Mr. Hugh, but it seems to be 
true. I never thought I could be so foolish a 
second time,—but——”’ | 
_ “ But what, Nesta ? ”’ 

“Well, I thought perhaps you had something 
to say.” 

“Something to say! I have indeed, and much 
to ask.” 

There was a large furze-bush in the middle of 
the field, the bush against which Nesta had leant 
when Hugh had looked at her over the high bank ; 
and in that same place they now sat together, 
looking over the blue sea. 

** Nesta !—I cannot tell you anything else. Tell 
me first, what has caused the great change in 
you?” 

“In me?” said Nesta, her heart beating so 
violently that she could scarcely steady her voice. 
‘‘ There is no change in me, indeed, but that which 
is natural under the circumstances.”’ 
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** Perhaps so,” said Hugh, “ but in your presence 
I find it so difficult to realise that you have broken 
away so completely from the old life.”’ 

“I don’t understand you, Mr. Hugh—you see, 
I am only a plain country girl, and when I say 
anything, I mean just that, and nothing else,” 
and here she ignominiously broke down, and 
with the old well-remembered habit, hid her face 
in her hands. : 

*“ Good heavens, Nesta! What is it that has 
come between us?’ he said, not venturing to 
draw the hands away, though he would have given 
worlds to have done so. ‘“ Nesta, speak to me; 
tell me the whole plain truth. God knows I have 
suffered enough! Tell me what caused you to 
alter so much ? ” 

Nesta tried hard to dry her tears, and regain 
her self-command, but in vain; the long pent-up 
feelings, the trying events of the last week, all 
came rushing to her mind, and the first quiet tears 
changed to deep sobs. 

Hugh was astonished and grieved beyond measure, 
and getting possession of one of Nesta’s hands, 
waited patiently until he saw the storm over, and 
she looked at him again with smiling though tearful 
eyes. 

“Oh! I am ashamed of myself, Mr. Hugh ! 
Indeed, I cannot think what has made me so foolish 
to-day ; you must forgive me!” 

“Forgive you, Nesta! Only tell me what 
caused you to change so much! After all your — 
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promises to me! Never to write, never even 
to send me a message; but to let me hear from 
a stranger that you were going to be married ! ” 

““ Never to write?” said Nesta, “ what do you 
mean, Mr. Hugh? ”’ 

‘* Did you write ? ”’ said Hugh eageriy. 

“Yes, indeed; I am ashamed to say I did.” 

“* Ashamed,” said Hugh, “and why ashamed ? 
And what became of that letter? I never received 
it; but waited and waited for an answer to my 
letters.” 

“Your letters! Oh, Hugh! I got no letters,— 
not one; not one, after all your promises.” 

Hugh stopped in astonishment, and grasped 
Nesta’s hand. She did not withdraw it, but still 
turning away a little, asked slowly : ‘‘ Did you write 
to me, Hugh ? ” 

“Write to you? Yes, Nesta, over and over 
again. I wrote the first night of my arrival at Bristol, 
and again before I left, but got no answer. Then 
again, on my arrival in Ireland ; but still no answer ; 
then I wrote begging, nay, entreating, for some 
explanation, and getting no reply to that, I wrote 
to my uncle and asked, though not directly, for 
some news of you. When he answered my letter, 
which was not for some time, he told me of your 
approaching marriage! But, determined to find 
out the truth for myself, I came to Abersethin, 
and oh! Nesta, heard the bitter truth from your 
own lips, beloved!” and he possessed himself of 
the other hand. ‘“‘ What have I not suffered ! 
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Give me a grain of comfort now, and tell me 
you relent, and are turning towards me once 
more.” 

Nesta’s head bent lower and lower, as she 
answered : “ Hugh ! I never got one of your letters. 
I waited and waited like you, and went always to 
meet John Penlan; but no, never a line for me! 
and I could not bear it any longer, so I wrote to 
you and begged you at least to tell me the reason 
of your silence, but still not a word! At first I 
thought that I should die of a broken heart, but 
when I thought that you had forgotten me, it 
made me angry and proud, and I scorned myself 
for having let a stranger deceive me, and oh! 
Hugh, my heart did ache so all the time! I longed 
to ask Mr. Gwythern about you, but I would not 
stoop, and then while my heart was so sore, poor 
William came, and Mari Matti said you were 
married, and the rest you know—I cannot go over 
it all!” 

‘No, no, Nesta darling! You have said enough 
to show me how mistaken we have both been, 
and how much you must have suffered. I think 
I see it all now; somebody must have got our 
letters.” 

There was a pause during which Nesta, in a 
moment’s intuition, realised who it was. She 
shuddered as she answered: “‘ Let us forgive him, 
Hugh, whoever he was.” 

‘Yes ! whoever he was,” said Hugh. ‘‘ J should 
be the first to forgive, knowing so well the greatness 
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of the temptation! But oh! Nesta, is it true 
that there is no cloud between us now? Has 
my little girl’s heart quite returned to me? Here 
are some forget-me-nots growing; shall I gather 
you some ? ” | 

“Ah! they are not wanted, Hugh, indeed, I 
will never forget you again. Oh! anw’l, I never 
did forget !”’ And drawing a little wild rosebud 
from her waistband, she handed it to him shyly. 

Hugh took off his hat, and showed her the white 
heather. “I told you it should remain until 
you changed it for something else.” 

With a happy smile Nesta threw away the 
heather, and replaced it with the wild rose. 
“Through everything, Hugh, my heart was yours, 
and now——”’ 

“Well! and now, darling Nesta? I have been 
waiting so long—thirsting for your love—now, 
will you promise to be mine ?—my very own, 
my wife, Nesta ? ”’ 

“Oh! anw’l, I can’t promise to-day.” 

‘Why not, beloved? I cannot let you go 
until you have given me your promise. How can 
I tell that to-morrow I may not find you cold 
and proud and distant again? Think, Nesta, 
how nearly our happiness has been wrecked for 
life, mine at all events! You, perhaps, would 
have been sustained by your Welsh pride.” 

““Oh! the horrid word ; no more of it for me! 
Call it by its right name, Hugh, ‘ Welsh temper.’ ” 

** Well, then, dear love, say ‘ Yes’ now! ” 
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Nesta bent her head so low that Hugh was 
obliged to hold up her face, and to look very closely 
into her eyes in order to see the smile with which 


she whispered “ Yes.” 


THE END 
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Mr. Pope 


A Chronicle of his Life 
and Work 


By GEORGE PASTON 
Author of “ Sidelights on the Georgian Period,” ete. 


In two volumes, demy 8vo, with photogravures and other 
tllustrations, 248. net 


This book is based on the correspondence of the poet, published 
and unpublished, on the autobiographical passages in his poems, 
and on the allusions to him in contemporary letters and pamphlets, 
whether complimentary or the reverse. His friendships and his 
quarrels are fully dealt with, while a summary is given of his 
principal works, with illustrative extracts. The author has 
discovered a considerable number of unpublished letters, some of 
which are given in full, while the most interesting passages are 
quoted from others. There will be about 24 illustrations, including 
portraits of the poet and many of his friends. Alexander Pope was 

rhaps the most celebrated literary man of his time, and George 
Paston has earned a reputation for model eighteenth-century 
i ll ag It is therefore confidently expected that this new work 
will prove eminently successful. 


Richard Jefferies 


His Life and Work 


By EDWARD THOMAS 
Author of “‘ The Heart of England,” etc. 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 108. 6d. net 
With photogravure portrait and other tlustrations 


Although the readers of Richard Jefferies’ books art steadily on 
the increase, with the exception perhaps of the memoir issued 
shortly after Jefferies’ death, no study of the great naturalist of any 
importance has appeared. Mr. Edward Thomas is well qualified 
for the task he has undertaken. He has been a close student of the 
work of Richard Jefferies for many years, and has, in the course of 
his researches, obtained some important new information respecting 


the life of his subject; he also supplies a full critical study of 
Jefferies’ books. 


The Standard 
Concert Guide 


A Handbook of the Standard Symphonies, Oratorios, Cantatas, 
and Symphonic Poems for the Concert Goer, with a useful 
List of the Principal English Musical Organisations 


By GEORGE P. UPTON 


Author of ‘‘ Musical Memories,” ‘“‘The Standard Operas,” etc. 


In small crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 5s. net 
With 88 portraits 


The author presents a compact and handy concert guide 
. through the realm of the symphony, symphonic poem, oratorio, and 

cantata. The text has been made as untechnical as possible, and 
the work will prove useful for general reference, and satisfactory as 
a ‘*Standard Concert Guide.’’ The volume, which is enriched with 
portraits of the composers whose works are described in it, will 
make a splendid companion volume to ‘‘The Standard Operas,’’ 
which has been found to be a much needed book. 
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King's Favourite 


The Love Story of Robert Carr 
and Lady Essex 


By PHILIP GIBBS 


Author of “‘ The Romance of George Villiers, 
First Duke of Buckingham.” 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net 
With photogravure plata and other illustrations 


In the reigns of the Stuart kings, when English life 
was full of romance, there is no more romantic story than 
the rise and fall of Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset. And 
in the heart of it there is a passionate drama of love, as 
full of human interest as any tale told by the great 
masters of historical romance. 


It has never been fully told until now: yet in the 
State papers of the nation there are the fullest and most 
vivid details of a great career which ended in ruih, and of 
a guilty love which dragged down the noblest names in 
England. 


A story of passion and of cold-blooded murder, it yet 
has in it the stuff of true tragedy and of historic 
drama. Not Sir Walter Scott or Alexander Dumas, those 
wizards of romance, have written a narrative more 
exciting in its deep human interest than this true tale told 
so vividly by Mr. Philip Gibbs. 
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The Life of 
Frederick the Great 


By THOMAS CARLYLE 


Abridged and Edited by EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. 
(Sometime Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge.) 


Author of ‘The History of the World from the Earliest Historical Time,” 
“History of the British Empire,’’ ° The British Empire in the 
Nineteenth Century,” ‘’ Outlines of the World's History.” 
etc, 


With an Introduction by ROGER INGPEN 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, gs. net 


With portrait and map 


Carlyle’s Life of Frederick the Great has been described by a 
wag as a “ great book,” which it certainly is in more ways than 
one. It is undoubtedly the most remarkable of Carlyle’s achieve- 
ments, and its dimensions alone entitle it to a place among the 
greatest monuments of literary industry. But for this very 
reason the book is practically sealed to all save those who enjoy 
ample leisure. 

Mr. Sanderson has accomplished the great, one might almost 
say gigantic, feat of compressing the five huge royal octavo 
tomes of Carlyle into a single volume. His chief task has been 
to clear away the vast forest of extraneous matter that sur- 
rounded Frederick—the early history of Germany, contemporary 
events, and numerous appendices and original documents—and 
to give us a portrait in Carlyle’s own picturesque words of the 
Soldier-king to whom Germany owes its present power and 
prosperity, and who bequeathed to his country such a fine 
example of personal courage and political wisdom. 
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Louis XVI and 
Marie Antoinette 


By Lieut.-Col. ANDREW CG. P. HAGGARD, D.S.0O. 
Author of “ Sidelights on the Court of France,” etc. 


In two volumes, demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with 
photogravure, plates and other illustrations, 248. net 


Colonel Haggard’s new book is devoted to the history of 
Louis XVI and his Queen, Marie Antoinette. The author describes 
their careers from the time of marriage when little more than 
children, until their deaths on the scaffold, within nine months of 
each other, omitting nothing of interest that in any way affected the 
unfortunate King and Queen. The celebrated affair of the diamond 
necklace (an amazing story that always bears re-telling) is related 
in detail, as also are the subsequent events of the Revolution, the 
approach of which was undoubtedly hastened by the scandals of 
this cause célébre. Colonel Haggard does not omit references to 
the various love affairs with which Marie Antoinette has, rightly or 
wrongly, been credited. 


Richard Savage 
A Mystery in Biography 


By STANLEY V. MAKOWER 
Author of ‘ Perdita.’’ “ The Mirror of Music," etc., etc. 


In one volume, demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with 
photogravure and other illustrations, 16s. net 


This book reflects in the extraordinary life of Richard Savage, 
poet and pamphleteer, of the first half of the eighteenth century, 
the eternal struggle between noble aims and commercial necessity. 
It describes minutely not only the dramatic episodes, but also the 
inner aspirations, the triumphs and the failures, the heights and the 
depths, reached by a character which has never ceased to awaken 
curiosity and compassion since it inspired Dr. Johnson with the 
most widely significant of all his studies in contemporary 
personalities. 
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A NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 
DR. MAX LENZ2’S 
MOST IMPORTANT WORK 


Napoleon 


Translated from the German by FREDERIC WHYTE 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
And with 50 full-page Illustrations and portraits 


In small demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 6s. net 


OPINIONS OF THB PRESS 


**Dr. Lenz writes of Napoleon with greater comprehension than any other 
biographer whose work we can recall. To this scholarly German student, who has 
mastered every detail in the history of the period in which the Corsican played his 
part, Napoleon is not a mere adventurer, he is a man of destiny. Dr. Lenz is too 
discriminating to fall into the common error of hero worship. Napoleon himself is 
the subject of analysis. It is of vivid interest to follow Dr. Lenz in his explanations 
of the forces which drove Napoleon from one great military adventure to another, 
and to observe how kings, emperors and statesmen plotted against him. Dr. Lenz 
may be warmly congratulated on producing a book which has the charm of freshness 
though its theme is well worn. The translation is admirable and the portraits.and 
reasons have been selected with much care and discrimination.’'—Pall Mall 

asette. 


This is one of the most masterly studies of Napoleon which have appeared in 
English. Probably it is the very best short book upon its subject which we have in 
this country. Written by a German, translated by an Englishman with all the 
spontaneous force of an original author, it gives a vivid, complete and yet 
discriminating view of a man whose commentators have hitherto been passionately 
hostile or passionately adulatory and consequently obscure. In this remarkable book 
Dr. Lenz is ruthless but fair, sorrowful but just."’—Tribune. 


“ A narrative of facts concisely stated and carefully compressed. The work is 
highly reliable, well arranged, and complete, dealing with every side of the life and 
work of Napoleon ; and the general view taken is that which is coming to be accepted 
among historians of any importance.’’—Owutlook. 


** One of the fairest and most suitable general introductions to the Napoleonic 
literature which has recently appeared. It is shorter and fairer than Dr. Rose’s 
important work, and it is also more generally trustworthy than Dr. Kielland’s recent 
eulogy.’’—~Daitly News. 


“Translated by a master in the art of translation, a life of Napoleon from his 
birth to the end, which includes every phase of the marvellous career except the 
purely personal, of which we know enough from contemporary and subsequent 
memoirs. We have a thoroughly capable and comprehensive biography of handy 
size and length, which will serve as an excellent introduction to the study of 
Napoleon’slife and times. The author is wonderfully impartial, has a remarkable 
power of condensation, the summing up of Napoleon's work is terse, just and 
eloquent. We do not remember a better book than this considering its length and its 
scope, and the fact that it includes the Emperor's whole career. A last word of 
praise must be given to the excellent translation into live and good English."'—Datly 
Telegraph. 
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The Romance of a 
Great Career 


The Story of the Life of Sir Robert Hart 


Told by his Niece 


JULIET BREDIN 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 


6s. net 


With a photogravure plate and thirty-two other Itiustratlons of 
exceptional Interest. : 


Perhaps there is no one living who has been so long in the public 
eye and yet of whose personality so little is known as Sir Robert 
Hart. He has spent much the larger part of a long life in China 
where he held a unique position which gave him unusual opportunities 
and power to act for good or ill on most momentous occasions; 
indeed, it might be said that for over half a century he has been 
more or less closely concerned with every great event that has 
happened in that most interesting country. There must be many 
thousands of Englishmen and Englishwomen who are curious to 
know the life story of this remarkable man, who never seems to have 
revealed himself, and this record written by one who has had every 
opportunity of studying him and his work will therefore be eagerly 
desired. It is not too much to say that there is enough material 
in the book for a volume double its size, but dealing as it does 
with essentials only, there is nota page that will not be read with 
the greatest interest. 


The American Egypt - 


By CHANNING ARNOLD and 
FREDERICK J. FROST ~ 


In one handsome demy 8vo volume, cloth gilt and gtlt top, 
16s. net 


With numerous lilustrations 


This volume, unique in being the first book written by 
Englishmen on the country, describes in graphic and picturesque 
Style a tour made by the authors in Yucatan, the easternmost 
portion of the Republic of Mexico. Perhaps the greatest problem 
remaining for archzology to solve is the origin of the remarkable 
building civilization found existing in Central America at the 
Conquest. In their description of Yucatan, where this civilization 
reached its high-water mark, the authors review the whole problem 
and venture on a novel and ingenious solution. The book, which is 
freely illustrated, gives a vivid picture of Yucatan, its peoples and 
scenery. On its eastern coast a ruthless war of extermination is ~ 
being waged by Mexico against the Indians. The authors visited 
this district, and draw a terrible picture of the inhumanity of the 
campaign, 


Complied by A. C. R. CARTER 


The Year's Art, 1909 


Thirtleth Year of Issue 


A concise Epitome of all matters relating to the Arts of Painting, 

Sculpture, Engraving, and Architecture, and to Schools of Design 

which have occurred during the year 1908, together with infor- 
mation respecting the events of the year 1909 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net ~ 


550 pages of letterpress, with full-page illuatratione 


‘Absolutely indispensable to all who are interested in art. 
It is, in fact, the artist’s Whitaker.”—Tribune. 
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New 6s. Novels 


Each in crown 8vo, cloth gilt 





Kingsmead 


By THE BARONESS VON HUTTEN 
Author of “‘ Pam,” ‘The Halo,” etc. 


‘‘ Kingsmead ” tells the story of a young man’s first love. 
Tommy, Earl of Kingsméad, will be remembered as the little 
brother of Brigit, the heroine of ‘‘The Halo,” and in ‘‘ Kingsmead ”’ 
he has reached the age of three-and-twenty—a delightful, dreamy, 
honest hearted boy, trying to play Providence to a friend, blundering 
and struggling in a childish, manly, delightful way. ‘ The book 
shows a marked contrast to ‘‘ The Hale,’”’ inasmuch as it is imbued 
with a spirit of joy, and those who have wondered what happened 
to the unhapffy heroine of ‘‘ The Halo’’ will find the answer here, 
together with some further glimpses of our old friend Pam, her 
Duchess, and Lensky, Pam’s much-discussed husband. Those who 
like sentiment and tenderness in a novel will like ‘‘ Kingsmead,”’ 
and it is safe to say that everyone will love the quaint little hero of 
the book. 


The Royal End 


By HENRY HARLAND 


Author of “ The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,"” ‘‘My Lady Paramount,” 
** My Friend Prospero,” etc. 


‘‘The Royal End” is the last and only remaining unpublished 
novel of the late Mr. Henry Harland. Fastidious writer that he 
was, the present story is equal, if not superior, in merit to his best 
work, The hero and heroine of this tale are of the regular Harland 
types, while his charming gift of portraying character, his delicate 
irony, and his finished style, whether it is employed in description 
or dialogue, are all present in a delightful Italian and New England 
setting. 
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New 6s. Novels 


As it Happened 


By ASHTON HILLIERS 
Author of “ Memoirs of a Person of Quality,” etc. 


A story of action, dealing with a period (1778-9) rarely 
trespassed upon by the novelist. England, inarticulately 
resenting the misrule of King George the Deplorable, is blunder- 
ing from defeats to surrenders, yet saving what may be saved 
by the staunchness of unrecognised heroes, clean-handed, high- 
hearted—men who saw duty and went and did it, unpretentious 
saviours of society; saving or sacrificing themselves in the 
process. There is love in the piece, and war, as through intrigue 
and cannon-smoke we follow the fortunes of an English girl. 


A Simple Savage 


Author of “The Shutters of Silence,” ‘ Peggy the Pilgrim,” etc. 


There is rather a novel and fantastic note in Mr. G. B. 
Burgin’s new story, “A Simple Savage.” The Spirit of the 
Air and the Spirit of the Stars, looking down upon London, are 
appalled by the want of sincerity in men and women. They 
throw a feather to earth, letting it fall where it will. The 
feather has the power of making the woman on whom it falls 
able to see all that the man she loves is doing. As may readily 
be imagined, this novel idea leads to some strange com- 
plications in Mr. Burgin’s virile and interesting story. 
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New 6s. Novels 


The Three Brothers 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
Author of ‘“‘The Mother,” ‘“‘ The Whirlwind,” etc. 


In Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s new story he once more writes of 
Devonshire, and draws his characters and life from Dartmoor. 
Although the setting may be the same, his stories (as in the present 
case) are always fresh and original, and full of distinction. Many 
characters are introduced into a very full book, which principally 
concerns itself with the careers of three brothers and their 
families. There is incident in plenty, with humour and tragedy, 
while numerous love affairs are involved. 


Our Adversary 


By M. EE. BRADDON 


Author of “‘Lady Audley’s Secret,”’ ‘The Rose of Life,” 
**In High Places," ete. 


This important book by such an old favourite as Miss Braddon — 
is sure of a big reception. Her readers will find it up to the level 
of her best work, and a wonderful achievement for one who has been 
before the public so long. The novel is of full length but the 
reader’s interest is sustained throughout. 
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New 6s. Novels 


The Mystery of 
The Myrtles 


By EDGAR JEPSON 
Author of “ Lady Noggs, Peeress,” “Lady Noggs Intervenes,” etc. 


In “The Mystery of the Myrtles,” Sir George Vine, 
a young English baronet, tells a thrilling story of mystery 
and horror. After five years of big game hunting in wild 
lands he returns to his home, a great house in a London 
suburb, to find that The Myrtles, the house next it, is 
acquiring an evil and uncanny reputation. This is 
damaging to his own property and he sets himself to clear 
up the mystery. The atmosphere of the garden of The 
Myrtles seems charged with a paralysing and inexplicable 
oppression of menace and horror. He discovers a con- 
nection between this atmosphere and the disappearance 
of some young men prominent in London society, and 
arrives at the conclusion that the garden of The Myrtles 
is the scene of dreadful rites and horrible crimes. But 
he has fallen in love with Crystal Warrender, the daughter 
of the owner of the house, and arch-priest of the rites. 
He resolves, however, to break up the gang of devil- 
worshippers and punish the crimes they have committed. 
His path to discovery, prevention, and vengeance lies 
through nerve-racking horror and peril. The story is 
full of thrills, genuine thrills. But the thrilling horror 
is continually relieved by the charm of a delightful love 
story. 
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New 6s. Novels 


A Young Man Married 


By SYDNEY GC. GRIER 
Author of “‘The Warden of the Marches,” ‘The Power of the Keys,” ete. 


The story deals with the later stages of the Peninsular War, 
from the fall of Badajoz to the battle of Vitoria. It is written in 
the form of a series of episodes in the married life of a young 
British officer, Arthur Cinnamond, and his Spanish bride. The 
violent efforts of her family to separate the pair are crowned with 
success in the course of the retreat from Madrid, but after many 
trials Dofia Rosita and her husband are eventually reunited. The 
story will appeal to both men and women and must add to the 
Author’s reputation, well established as it is. 


Where Billows Roll 


By ALLEN RAING 
Author of "A Welsh Singer,” “Torn Sails,” ete. 


The lamented death of so popular a writer as Allen Raine can 
but result in a greatly increased interest being shown in such work 
as she left unpublished. The present is a full-length novel—a sweet 
and romantic story with the scenes in Wales, and with a strong love 
interest and a touch of mysticism. There are dramatic situations, 
a tangle to unravel, for love does not run smoothly, and many 
characters, of whom some will endear themselves to the reader, and 
with it all is a story in which the reader will be absorbed. 
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New 6s. Novels 


The Straw 


By R. RAMSAY 
Author of “The Key of the Door,” etc. 

The scene of this story is laid in Leicestershire, in 
the hunting countries of the Belvoir and the Quorn; and 
the action takes place amidst the music of hounds and 
among hunting people. The hero, Gay, is putting up a 
good fight against hard times, and scouts an unworthy 
proposal that he should patch his fortunes by marrying 
for money. But later, when on a mad expedition with 
two or three other hunting-men, a practical joke that 
simulates a midnight burglary in the house of a sporting 
neighbour, he finds a girl who, mistaking him for a man in 
real desperation, forgets her terror in compassion, and 
offers him her jewels. He falls in love with her, but 
discovers too late that she is. the unknown heiress whose 
acquaintance he had refused to make, and that she had 
been pursuaded to promise to give herself and her riches 
to save a ruined scamp. From this beginning the story 
is carried on, through scenes of comedy running into 
tragedy to its dramatic conclusion. There is plenty of 
incident, a freshness in the handling and characters at 
once typical and individual, and the author writes as from 
first-hand knowledge. Of the author’s last novel, “The 
Key of the Door,” Country Life said :—“ One of the most 
humorous and lively books that have appeared this year: 
dialogue witty and natural; character drawing acute; 
management of situations adroit in the extreme; it 
contains some fine descriptions of hunting and a vivid 
picture of county society, while the whole book is written 
with vivacity and dash.” 
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New 6s. Novels 


The House called 
Hurrish 


By ‘RITA’ 
Author of " Peg the Rake,” “Souls,” “The Sinner,” ete. 


This is a long and important new novel, in which, like 
“Peg the Rake,” and others of her successful books, 
“ Rita” deals with the fortunes of an Irish family. The 
story is something weird and thrilling and of absorbing 
interest. It is undoubtedly one of the writer’s best efforts, 
and more than maintains her reputation as a writer of 
excellent fiction. 
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Green Ginger 


By ARTHUR MORRISON 
Author of “Tales of Mean Streets,” “The Chronicles of Martin Hewitt,” etc, 


This is a volume of stories by a famous writer, whose 
short stories have earned for him a great reputation. 
Humour has been a conspicuous feature of much of his 
work (his farce, “That Brute Simmons,” founded on a story 
in his first volume, is perhaps the most successful one-act 
play for many years), but the fact has not always been 
sufficiently recognised. In this volume none but humorous 
stories are included, and they range from the simply 
straightforwardly humorous to the broadly farcical, but 
all are marked by the cleverness one expects from this 
writer. It is likely to prove one of his most popular 
books. 
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New 6s. Novels 


Other Things 
than Love 


By ‘‘HANDASYDE’’ 
Author of ' For the Week End,” ‘The Four Gardens," ete. 


Lord George Bentinck is evidently the prototype of the central. 
character in this book, but whereas the one gave up his Turf career 
to devote himself to a closer study of the Corn Laws, the other 
sacrifices all his racing ambition to Tariff Reform. Incidentally, 
the power of the modern plutocrat is shown in his usurpation of all 
the old aristocratic standards. The name of the book, it may be 
added—‘‘ Other Things than Love'’—is in part a paradox, as the 
inference to be drawn is that there are no ‘‘ other things! ”’ 


The Bargain 


By THECDORA WILSON-WILSON 
Author of '' Bess of Hardendale,"' ‘* Langbarrow Hall,” etc. 


A story of love. ‘‘‘On the oath of a gentleman, Ara de Montfort, 
I would be good to you always.’ John Tredethy dropped her hand 
suddenly. She stood quite still, looking at her band as though 
something strange had happened to it.” Ara, not seventeen, 
romantic and proudly sensitive, had broken from her boarding 
school, to discover her idealized father, lately returned from India, 
dying in a wayside inn. Ara understood one thing by ‘‘The Bargain.” 
Tredethy, an Indian Judge, another. The scenes are laid in 
Westmorland, London and Cornwall, and Ara finds in ‘“‘ Bess of 
Hardendale,”’ a true friend. 
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New 6s. Novels 


The Conversion of 


Con Cregan 
and Other Stories 


A Volume of Stories of a Humorous and Sporting 
character 


By DOROTHEA CONYERS 
Author of “The Strayings of Sandy,’ of which an 8th Edition is now at press 


Mrs. Conyers has earned for herself such a reputation by 
her humorous sporting novels that these stories from her og 
will be welcomed. They have been specially selected by her 
from the many she has written, and with a view of making a 
complete series and harmonious volume. Much of her best 
work has been put into them. 


St. Martin's Summer 


By RAFAEL SABATINI 
Author of ‘'The Trampling of the Lilies,” ‘‘The Shame of Motley,” etc. 


Mr. Sabatini’s new romance is, as the title will suggest to 
the imaginative, the story of a man to whom the zests of 
outh come late in life. e action takes place in Dauphiny, 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, and the author has 
set out to portray a domestic tragi-comedy of those days rather 
than of a drama of historical bearing. But the domesticity, 
after all, is that of a chateau in a remote province where the 
feudal system was: still excessively alive, and the narrative is 
quick with the tramp of armed men, the turbulence of strife, 
and the throbbing of tempestuous passions. For swiftness, 
vigour and graphic power, no less than for the intensity of the 
purely human interest, no earlier book of Mr. Sabatini’s has 
approached the standard of “ St. Martin’s Summer.” 
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New 6s. Novels 


A Flight from 
Siberia 


A Remarkable Polish Novel 


The publishers have pleasure in presenting this novel, 
which has had extraordinary success in Russia. The 
writer’s work is being compared with that of Sienkiewicz, 
and seems likely to be quite as popular. He is being as 
largely read in Germany as in Russia. “A Plight from 
Siberia” is a fine piece of literature, and its English 
rendering is a brilliant piece of work. The story is simply 
of prolonged preparations for escape by a little band of 
the banished, including a woman, their unsuccessful -first 
efforts, then their big plunge, ending in disaster, when, 
after great risks and hardships, they felt safe and free. 
It is, however, the spirit of the book which counts, and 
every one who takes it up will be struck by the wonderful 
way in which the writer realises his characters and their 
life and surroundings. It is a fascinating book which 
should be widely read. The author has written some very 
gruesome stories, but this is not to be counted among them, 
although there is real pathos in it. 
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New 6s. Novels 


A False Position 


By Mrs. BAILLIZB REYNOLDS 
Author of ‘The Man who Won," “A Dull Girl’s Destiny,”’ ete. 


Admirers of Mrs. Baillie Reynolds’s work will be interested 
to know that this story was one of her earliest efforts. It will, 
we think, be found to contain the germ of what she has since 
made her theory of life—the paramount importance of truth and 
honour, and the ultimate triumph of good. The false position 
is that of a young girl who, strong in the belief that she, having 
loved in vain, has left life’s illusions behind her, consents to go 
through the form of marriage with a man who requires a house- 
keeper. On the very threshold of her new life a totally 
unexpected turn of circumstances induces her to tell a falsehood 
to this man. The consequences of this “foolish, timorous 
untruth ” are shown in the story. With the exception of verbal 
corrections, and the elimination of some “ padding,” the story is 
now given in its original form. 


The Mystery of 
Frances Farrington 


By ELIZABETH BANKS . 
Author of ** The Autobiography of a Newspaper Girl,”’ etc. 


This is a bright, light, readable novel by a writer whose book, 
“The Autobiography of a Newspaper Girl,” was a pronounced 
success. This new volume has snap and a piquant charm. 
Margaret, the heroine, is beautiful, very smart, original, and 
ambitious. She is engaged to Sam Blackmore, whom a lawyer 
tries to ruin. Margaret is known as a light comedy writer and 
dramatist, but has a second personality as Frances Farrington, 
a serious writer—hence the mystery. There are complications: 
fate plays into her hands, and the wind-up is a sensational Court 
of Justice farce, in which Margaret, arraigned by the lawyer for 
the murder of Frances Farrington, manages to make things hum 
and comes out triumphant. 
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New 6s. Novels 


A New Novel 


By BERYL FABER 


AXD 


CCSMO HAMILTON 
Author of ‘‘ Adam’‘s Clay,” “‘ The Blindness of Virtue,’’ etc. 


This story centres itself in one day in the lives of four intimate 
friends, two married couples. It is an amusing comedy, in which to 
give her husband a lesson Viola, one of the two women who are 
both really in love with their husbands, begins a flirtation with 
Peg’s husband, and Peg retaliates by taking up the running with 
the other man. A game of cross-purposes follows, each couple 
going one better than the other, until a climax is reached by Peg 
taking quite an extreme measure after both husbands have had a 
very bad time. 


The Alternative 


By A. F. SLADE 
Author of A Wayside Weed,” “Mary Neville,” etc. 


A marriage is brought about between Keith and Kate by an 
intriguing mother, and Kate is unhappy. Finding her lover Lyell ill 
she determines to nurse him. The husband finds her, and to free 
herself from her yoke Kate falsely accuses herself of an intimacy 
with Lyell. Her husband refuses to believe her, and she goes back 
to endure. A child is born, and there is a woman in the background 
whose son is Keith’s. Kate does her best, but there is a big duel 
between husband and wife. With such a situation it need hardly be 
said that this story is an uncommon one. It will make a special 
appeal to feminine readers, and is in every way worthy to rank with 
the author’s very remarkable novel, ‘‘ A Wayside Weed.”’ 
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New 6s. Novels 


The Doctor Wife 


By COLLETTE YVER 
Translated by ANNA, COMTESSE DE BREMONT 


This is a translation of a novel very popular in France under 
the title of ‘‘ Princesses de Science.” It tells the story of a young 
French doctor who, falling in love with a medical student, a gifted 
and beautiful woman with a brilliant medical future, wishes her to 
become the devoted wife of the hearth ; but she loves her work, 
and they part. Fernand, however, gives in. They marry, and a 
child is born, only to die soon, and Thérése resumes her old life. 
There is an ever-growing estrangement, and Fernand is consoled by 
the devoted friendship of another woman; but the story closes on 
a note of hope. There are other women doctors in the story, 
which deals with a question of the hour and is full of human interest. 
It also gives us an instructive picture of certain phases of Parisian 
life to-day. 





A Fetish of Truth 


By EILEEN FITZGERALD 
Author of ‘The Heart of a Butterfly,” etc. 


Stephen Allardyce, a man of strong character but of humble 
parentage, goes to seek fortune in America, where he meets a man 
of his own name—a wastrel of good birth, who holds an intro- 
duction to a big American firm. Stephen buys this of him and 
introduces himself. He becomes successful, and charges himself 
with the welfare of the wastrel’s children left in England. He goes 
home a millionaire, and questions arise as to his relationship to the 
children. He enters Society and engages himself to a lady of birth. 
But troubles arise, and he ultimately returns to America; but the 
ending is a happy one. The story is dramatic, there is much 
worldly wisdom in it, and the characters are clear-cut studies. The 
many readers of the author’s earlier book, ‘*The Heart of a 
Butterfly,” will feel assured that the Society life is well done, and 
it may be said that this story will be found equally pleasing. 
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THE MOST FASCINATING AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY FOR MANY YEARS 


And one of the most popular books of the moment 


The Story of My Life 


By ELLEN TERRY 


In one handsome demy 8vo volume, cloth gilt, 6s. net 
WITH 4 PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES AND 7O OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS 
A SUPERB WORK AT A POPULAR PRICE 


15,000 copies of the Engiish Edition 
alone have aiready been printed 


A SPECIAL EDITION, imited to 1,000 oopiee, In foolscap 4to (84/' x 62"), 
white binding, with extra photogravure plates and additional 
illustrations, £5 1s. met for coples signed by the 
Author, limited In number to 250; 
unsigned 16s. net 


ONLY A FEW OF THE SIGNED COPIES REMAIN UNSOLD 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


** Surprisingly good ; the book is for the most part delightfully written: good 
stories abound; unaffected, unpretentious, Miss Terry's story of her life is one of 
the happiest efforts in autobiography issued for many a long day.'""—Standard. 


** Miss Terry’s countless lovers will treasure her book as a fresh expression of 
the most winning and delightful personality that appeared on the English stage 
Auring the Nineteenth Century. It has none of the magnificent postures of the 
Bernhardt memoirs, but it is a hundred times richer in humanity and charm.’"’— 
Daily News. 

** We were surprised to find Miss Terry the author of so good and so delightful 
ea book as this frank, impulsive, generous characteristic ‘story of her life.’ The 
book is both delightful to read and a very valuable document.’’—Témes. 


** There is a charm about these memoirs which is not easily defined except in 
terms of the author’s own personality. Like Ellen Terry herself, they are full of 
high spirits and sensibility. They reveal a vitality of exceptional exuberance, a 
temper that through sixty years has remained sunny and unspoilt, a sense of humour, 
constantly, if almost unconsciously in exercise, and a joy in living which no 
experience of sadness, no warning of time has been able to subdue. Candid almost 
to the point of indiscretion, they have the piquancy of good conversation—of a 
woman's conversation, apt in its very inconsequence, intimate in its reserves, 
strangely shrewd even in its too expansive moments. Throughout the book we seem 
to be listening to private talk of the actress.'"—Athencusn. 


** Those playgoers who are glad to have owned her sway in the past will find 
renewed delight in this narrative. For Ellen Terry has imparted to her book much 
of the enchantment and the grace and the charm which have distinguished her ever 
since she saw the first sunset out of that lonely attic window in early childhood. 
To the playgoer, too, it is a book that will bring back a thousand pleasant memories."’ 
Dasly Mail. 

“This book is ridiculously cheap. We do not mean only that it contains 
sufficient matter, literary and photographic, for two volumes at 24s. We intend to 
suggest that it contains far more than six shillingsworth of delightful stories.""— 
Beening Standard 
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The following important WORKS OF FICTION will be published 
before the end of the year. Each In oloth gilt, 6s. 


The Necromancers 


By ROBERT HUGH BENSON 
Author of “ The Conventionalists."’ “‘ The Light Invisible,’ etc. 


This novel will be of full- vente and will it is hoped be ready 
for the Spring. 


Seymour Charlton 


By W. B. MAXWELL 
Author of “The Guarded Flante,” “ Vivien,"’ etc. 


Mr. Maxwell in this story traces the mental development of 
a man who, after trifling with life for many years, emancipates 
himself from frivolity and wins happiness by an honest, steadfast 
love. In his progress towards higher things he is assailed by 
temptations, and does not always succeed in resisting them. The 
-book is a long one, dealing with varied social worlds. ‘chere are 
numerous principal characters, and innumerable types of modern 
existence are introduced to the reader’s consideration. 





Romance at Random 


By H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON 
Author of ‘A Midsummer Day's Dream," ‘‘The Web of the Spider," etc. 


Describing the adventures of a young nobleman about Towa 
in the author’s happiest vein. 
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SOME NOTABLE 6s. NOVELS 


NOW IN GREAT DEMAND 


The Elusive Pimpernel 


By THE BARONESS ORCZY 
Author of ‘*‘ The Scarlet Pimpernel,”” *’ Beau Brocade," etc. 


A 6th large Edition ts now ready. 


**We must congratulate the Baroness Orcry on having in the ‘Elusive 
Pimpernel ' managed to sustain the interest of those who had been raised to a fever 
pitch of excitement by the previous adventures of the resourceful hero.'’—Morning 
Post. 


A Spirit in Prison 


By ROBERT HICHENS 
Author of * The Garden of Allah,"”’ “ The Call of the Blood,'’ etc. 


and Edition 


** As one reads the work every page seems to throb with reality. There is fine, 
even brilliant, workmanship in this book.''—Morning Post. 


The Conventionalists 


By ROBERT HUGH BENSON 
Author of “‘ The Light Invisible,"’ ‘‘ The Sentimentalists,” etc. 
37a Edition 


** It is a fine book and a true book. It has sincerity, and a quite extraordinary 
ae for vivitying superficialities. It should certainly be a novel of the year.''— 
ndard. 


Lady Noggs Intervenes 


By EDGAR JEPSON 
Author of '* Lady Noggs, Peeress.”’ 
2nd Edition 
** There are few novels which make the reader ask for more, but this is one of 
them."’—Truth. 
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SOME NOTABLE 6s. NOVELS 


NOW IN GREAT DEMAND 





Aunt Jane and 
Uncle James 


By DOROTHEA CONYERS 


Author of ‘‘ The Strayings of Sandy," now in its 8th Bdition, 
aoe ss nd Edition 


“Mrs. Conyers certainly manages to keep her readers alive ee another racy 
Irish story. The characters are amusing and clever, full of perception and that kind 
of humour in which the author has proved herself an adept. The plot is original, 
the subtlety of the humour and the occasional touches of genuine emotion will 
recommend it to those who enjoyed ‘ The Strayings of Sandy.’ "—Morning Post. 


The Supreme Test 


By Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 


Author of ‘‘ The Man who Won,” “A Dull Girl’s Destiny," 
an “Pdition 


‘A story that cannot fail to materially advance her reputation, although her 
popularity has made of late quite remarkable strides.'’—Standard. 


The Blindness ‘of 
Virtue 


By COSMO HAMILTON 


Author of ‘* Adam's Clay." etc. ; 
and Edition 


** Mr. Cosmo Hamilton has written a delightful book. An eminently enjoyable 
novel.'"—Daitly Chronicle. 


The Mayoress’s 
Wooing — 


By Mrs. BAILLIE SAUNDERS 


Author of * Saints in Society." 
2nd Edition 
‘One of the most clever and entertaining books published this season, a 
penetrating and well-considered study ; it has all the elements of a successful novel, 
a@ good plot, a capital love story, a delightful heroine, many strongly drawn and 
definite characters, and a hero with a personality that will fascinate all feminine 
readers. The book is simply packed from ane to end with shrewd and original 


remarks upon men and manners.'’—S 
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RECENT BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS 


NOW BEING FREELY READ 


The Empress Josephine 
Napoleon’s Enchantress 


By PHILIP W. SERGEANT 


In two volumes, demy vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, ha photogravures and other 
slustrations, 246. ne 


** His exceedingly entertaining biography of the Seas Josephine, one of the 
most scheming and "fascinating of the many remarkable feminine figures on the 
brilliant -anvas of the First Empire. She appeals strongly to one as presented to us 
by Mr Sergeant's vivid and mpartial pen. There is so much tha interests‘n hese 
two admirable olumes. They il! be read with interest even by hose who ordinarily 
find history dull. Mr. Sergeant is never for a momen‘ tedious; he makes us 
sympathise with this strange creature. This is a book that will have a long life. It 
is one which having been once read will not soon be forgotten." — World. 


A Georgian Pageant 


By F. FRANKFORT MOORE 


In one volume, demy 8vo, cleth gilt and gilt top, with photogravure plate and 
other tliustrations, 16@. net 


** Exceedingly interesting, stimulating and illuminating; his very interesting and 
vivacious book ; readers will find themselves fully absorbed in the scenes and 
characters.’ '—J ustin McCarthy in the Daily Chronicle. 

* This is a delightful book, written with imagination and fancy ; ; we step back 
into the eighteenth century with an ease which is a surprise to ourselves.”’ 
Standard. ‘ : 

*Mr. Moore brings before us a lively pee of the times. He gives us 
excellent reading A more interesting book of light history has not come our way 
for a long time.’ Daily Mast. 


Queen Anne and Her Court 


By P. F. WILLIAM RYAN 


In two volumes, demy 8vo, cleth gilt and gilt top, with phetogravure plates 
and other tllustrations, 24. net 


The Times says :—‘' Mr. Ryan is a writer of spirit, wit and culture; he can be 
humorous, eloquent, romantic. He does not digress into the irrelevant. He knows 
the seciet—a secret not to be defined or taught—of luring a reader on from 
paragraph to paragraph. The author does make and keep Queen Anne the central 
figure of the narrative.’’ 


Lauzun: Courtier and Adventurer 
The Life of a Friend of Louis XIV 


By M. F. SANDARS 


In two volumes, demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with photogravure plates 
and other silusirations, 24@. net 


The Westminster Gasette says :—‘*‘ Was there among all the striking figures 
at the Court of the Grand Monarque a single one so fascinating, so contemptible, so 
like a sprite to-day, a demon to-morrow, and a courtier and charmer all the time, as 
Lauzun. Miss Sanders approaches her subject in just the right spirit. She has an 
amused and tolerant smile for the hero of her book, and tells the story of his 
chequered life, so puny and cat-like in appearance, so brilliant and vivid a personality, 
to dominate the scene all t hrough. In fact, the Lauzun of this book is a being 
interestingly alive and human.” 
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SIR HARRY JOHNSTON’S LATEST BOOK ON AFRICA 


George Grenfell and the Congo 


The Life and Work of a Great Traveller 


A History and Description of the CONGO INDEPENDENT STATE AND 
ADJOINING DISTRICTS OF CONGOLAND, together with some Account 
of the Native Peoples and their Languages, the Fauna and Flora; and 
similar Notes on THE CAMEROONS AND THE ISLAND OF FERNANDO 
PO, the whole Founded on the Diaries and Researches of the late 
Rev. GEORGE GRENFELL, B.M.S., F.R.G.S., on the Records of the 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, and on Additional Information 
contributed by the AUTHOR, by the Rev. LAWSON FORFEITT, 
Mr. EMILE TORDAY, and others. 


In two large volumes, cloth gilt and gilt top, 30s. net 
With 496 illustrations, 2 photogravure plates, and 
14 maps 


The Times says :—‘‘ Sir Harry Johnston has undoubtedly added 
one more to the already considerable list of standard works on 
Africa of which he is the author. His book is a contribution to 
human knowledge as valuable as any he has yet published.” 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ART BOOK OF THE SEASON 
A FINE ART EDITION OF GOETHE'S GREAT CLASSIC 


FAUST 


In one handsome volume, 7 x 10}, cloth gilt and gilt top, 158. net 


With 30 full-page coloured plates, reproduced by an expensive process 
on a pure uncoated paper, with permanent inks, from original 
palntings, and many decorations by WILLY POGANY 


A large-paper edition, limited to 250 copies 


Spectally bound in vellum and gold, with an additional coloured 
plate, each copy numbered and signed by the artist, £2 2s. net 


The Atheneum says :—‘* We think the publishers were justified in their use of 
Hayward's prose translation. Mr. Pogany’s drawings are of interest and merit. 
They show that the artist possesses considerable originality, a striking sense of 
colour, and a capacity for dealing effectively with a‘ variety of subjects and situations. 
Even when his work fails to please us we must admit that it is seldom insignificant.’ 
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NEW 1/- net BOOKS 


Each in crown 8vo, cloth, with tllustrated cover 


NEW VOLUMB 
A Welsh Singer 


336th thousand 
By ALLEN RAINE 


NOW READY 


Tommy and Co. 
s sy JEROME K, JEROME 


A White Man 


By EDWIN MILTON ROYLE and J. 0. FAVERSHAM 


The Soul Market—England’s own Jungle 


By OLIVE CHRISTIAN MALVERY 
(Mrs. Archibald Mackirdy) 
With 1g illustrations 


NEW VOLUMES 
Each in crown 8vo, coloured paper cover 


The Heart of a Child 


By FRANK DANBY 
Author of “* Pigs in Clover,” etc, 


Fair Margaret 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD 
Author of * King Solomon's Mines,” etc, 


The Strayings of Sandy 


By DOROTHEA CONYERS 
Author of *‘ Three Girls and a Hermit.” 


The City 


Ready in August 


By FREDERIG CARREL 
** A novel of such power as to stand well in comparison with Zola’s “ L’ Argent.” 


Its subject is the same, but Mr. Carrel’s treatment of it is more expert than 
M. Zola's.’’"—Iliustrated London News, 
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HUTCHINSON’S Gd. NOVELS 


A_ Series of COPYRIGHT NOVELS by the 
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191 


ZREBS 
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leading Authors, clear 


OVER SEVEN 


and well 


rinted 


MILLIONS SOLD 


New Volumes for 1909 


Neither Storehouse Nor Barn... 


The Mystery of Court aie 


A Son of Erin ... 
Souls ei 
The Devil's Due 
Paid For ... 


An Amateur Kavantoreee 


Dufferin’s Keep 


The Adventure of the Broad Arrow 


Love and the Poor Suitor 


A Girl of Spirit 
Cloth versus Silk 
Love at Arms... ... 
A Man of No Family 
Where Love Leads .. 


The World in the Church 
The Masqueraders .. .. 


The Idol-Maker 


At Love’s Cost...  .. 
Campion Court on 


In a Silver Sea... 
The Compromise 
Cruel London .. 


The Girls of Waverehawi::. 
Judy and the Philosopher 


Surperfiuous Sisters... 


The Belles of Vaudroy 


Bess of Hardendale ... 


The House of Cards 


Raoul: Gentleman of Fortung 


An American Woman 


A Dull Girl’s Destiny 


The Guardians of seve 


The Marquis 
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- Allen Raine 
- Charles Garvice 
- Annie S. Swan 
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. * Rita” 


G. B. Burgin , 


«» Charles Garvice 

- F. Frankfort Moore 
es Evelyn Everett-Green 
- Morley Roberts. 
«» Perey White 

- Charles Garvice 
«- Dorothea Conyers 
« Rafael Sabatini | 

- C. C. and E. M. Mott 


- Charles Garvice 


Mrs. J. H. Riddell 


. “Rita” 
- Adeline Sergeant 
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- Charles Garvice 


Emma Jane Worboise 


-. B. L. Farjeon 
- Dorothea Gerard 


- Joseph Hatton 


- Florence Marryat 
+ Tom Gallon 
- Evelyn Everett-Green 


- G. B, Burgin 


- Theodora Wilson-Wilson 


-- Bdgaft Jepson 
. Lady Troubridge 


. H.C. Bailey 


.. Annie S. Swan 
- Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds 


- Dolf Wyllarde 


- Charles Garvice 


HUTCHINSON’S Gd. 


NOVELS 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 
1909 The Adventures of Police-Constable 


Vane, M.A. ‘2 -_ “we ae 

173 Love for an Hour is Love for Ever... 
132 The Rose of Life ; ‘Zz fais 
90 Was it a Sin?... 
140 The Wood End 

95 The Marble City 

94 Life’s Trivial Round 

50 Mollie’s Prince , 
144 My Lady Frivol i 
143 Sir Charles Danvers "F - soe 
125 The Danvers Jewels owe >, 
162 Prisoners = ht aa ree ‘mm 
166 The Thorn Bit ae "< 
5 The Village Blacksmith ... 

97 The Grand Duke ... fag ae 

8 The Summit House Mystery ... 
106 The Secret of Wold Hall ; 
174 Married in Haste... et io Ban 
105 Samuel Boyd of Catchpole Square ... 
121 The House of White Shadows 

7 Bread and Cheese and Kisses ... 

5) The Last Tenant ... 
120 The Sacred Nugget... 
18% The Stumbling Block 
187 A Secret Inheritance 
169 Miser Farebrother ... 

55 The Splendid Porsenna 
135 A Corner of the West 
113 Kate of Kate Hall 


82 Place and Power _... ues dee dis 
11 The Farringdons : bss bec ie 
172 In Subjection ... ee ree a Pre 


138 Aunt Phipps ... ese — ees 
142 Kiddy... — bs Se ie a 
107 Meg the Lady... aus ee, Sash ane 


75 The Dead Ingleby ... «+ 
13 The Girl Behind the Keys __... 
12 Peplow's Paperchase see og ass 
160 The Cruise of the Makebelieves 
151 Heart for Heart _... es wis 
123 Linked_by, Fate a ee 
81 Love Decides... ee Ne abs shu 
122 Love, the Tyrant ... ee 

155 Kyra’s Fate... ... 

168 Nell of Shorn Mills 

184 Olivia and Others... ... 
185 The Story of a Passion... 
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Alice and Claude Askew 
Amelia Barr 

Miss M. E. Braddon 

Anna, Comtesse de Bremont 
J. E. Buckrose 

G. B. Burgin 


Rosa N. Carey 

Mary Cholmondeley 

Mary Cholmondeley 

Mary Cholmondeley 

Dorothea Conyers 

Darley Dale 

Carlton Dawe 

L. Dougall 

Evelyn Everett-Green 

Evelyn Everett-Green 

B. L. Farjeon 

Farjeon 

. Farjeon 

. Farjeon 

. Farjeon 

us Miles Forman 

. Farjeon 

B. L. Farjeon 

Mrs. Hugh Fraser 

Edith Henrietta Fowler 

Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 
and A. L. Felkin 

Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 

Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 

Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 

Tom Gallon 

Tom Gallon 

Tom Gallon 

Tom Gallon 

Tom Gallon 

Tom Gallon 

Tom Gallon 

Charles Garvice 

Charles Garvice 

Charles Garvice 

Charles Garvice 

Charles Garvice 

Charles Garvice 

Charles Garvice 
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77 Silvia’s Lovers __... Mrs. Gaskell 

145 The House of Riddles Dorothea Gerard r~ 

161 The Three Essentials ..  -. + Dorothea Gerard C 

15 Chiffon’s Marriage... ... 00 ws se ewe | GYD” ~. 

157 Adam's Clay .. «0s evs ss, ~<Cosmo Hamilton oA 

165 The Way of the Spirit ..  ..  «. H.,Rider Haggard P 

181 Love Rules the Camp .. ..  « Lieut.-Col. Andrew C. Bt 
: Haggard ah 

67 Bitter Sweets... ... us ase ve Ss ewes, « JOS@PH Hatton c~ 

16 By Order of the Czar... .- « Joseph Hatton 

112 en Greek meets Greek .. «.  ... Joseph Hatton 

164 Clytie ... has cae ee ue se ... Joseph Hatton x. 

139 Double Harness .... sie ‘ia ae .. Anthony Hope - 

76 The Lost Continent .. .. «.  .. Gutcliffe Hyne 

109 Patricia: A Mother se. aes eee Pep ORS me 
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HUTCHINSON’S 6d. NOVELS 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 


134 Paul Kelver ... re ss _ ah =e zerams K. Jerome 
19 The Cavaliers... ... ... ase ase we OS. R. Keightley 
52 The Pikeman. ae es es . SR. Keightley 
74 In the Czar’s Dominion... no es .. Le Voleur 
21 By Right of pword ae aud act .. A. W. Marchmont 
In the Name of a Woman as 3 .. =A, wy Marchmont 
129 The Greatest Gift .. ee oe ee a: . Marchmont 
170 The Web of the Spider ... obs des ae Bs. Marriott Watson 
128 For Ever and Ever e aah Sie we rereice Marryat 
102 Love’s Conflict ==... 9. ws 0 tee, 2S wes, ~ Florence Marryat 
Too Good for Him a sve ‘ins ... Florence Marryat 
171 Gerald Estcourt _... Se re os: .. Florence Marryat 
101 My Lady Greensleeves ... as es .. Helen Mathers 


108 The Story of a Sin Gee Be .. Helen Mathers 


137 The One Who Looked On F. F. Montrésor 
88 A Nest of Linnets... _... . F. Frankfort Moore 
26 I Forbid the Banns . F. Frankfort Moore 
69 Phyllis of Philistia ... . F. Frankfort Moore 
149 Shipmates in Sunshine ... . F. Frankfort Moore 
66 The Secret of the Court . F. Frankfort Moore 
pe The White Causeway . F. Frankfort Moore 
29 They Call It Love . F. Frankfort Moore 
154 The Artful. hg yb Di . F. Frankfort Moore — 
183 The Ma age Lea ee . F. Frankfort Moore 
130 The Great hite "Hand. ‘ais .. J. E. Muddock 
30 A Rising Star... aie eee “ Bes .. David Christie Murray 
79 A Rogue's Conscience wi pevid Christie Murray 
144 Twenty-five Years in Seventeen Prisons No. 
99 Franks, Duellist _... Pee Pratt 
62 The Successor oa .. Richard Pryce 
100 Confessions of a Lidies” "Man abe .. William Le Queux 
47 Of Royal Blood a .. William Le Queux 
110 Secrets of the Foreign Office... bee .. William Le Queurx 
54 The Seven Secrets .. wel See :. William Le Queux 
32 The Under- Secretary 8 i eee .. William Le Queux 
159 eee Loveth .. dee oe cay .. William Le Queux 
A h Singer dle see ~~ te .. Allen Raine 
59 A Welsh Witch ee bas Gee oe .. Allen Raine 
46 By Berwen Banks ..... Pe eee Sa .. Allen Raine 
35 Garthowen oes at sie wae < .. Alten Raine 
98 Hearts of Wales 6 tee .. Allen Raine 
68 On the Wings of the Wind “es eee ... Allen Raine 
117 Queen of the Rushes ag as sei .. Allen Raine 
34 Torn Sails bg es ae .. Allen Raine 
167 A Lady of the Regency . me eee . Mrs. Stepney Rawson 
141 The Man Who Won gas - oe 6 ee) Mrs. yn 
78 Above Suspicion _... ee ae Si .. Mrs. J Riddell 
126 A Life’s Assize ie tes ba ee .. Mrs. i Rigdel 
127 The Rich Husband .. ve ate ie .. Mrs. J. H. Riddell 
103 The Ruling Passion... ies Lie a .. Mrs. J. H. Riddell 
163 Austin Friars . aes ie .. Mrs. J. H. Riddell 
38 An Old Rogue's Tragedy... aa sia . * Rita" 
104 A Vagabond Lover.. we. ee Ce Rita 
71 A Woman of Samaria us ae a3 . Rita” 
39 Good Mrs. Hypocrite wee ee wee Rita? 
40 Peg the Rake ... lee kek sed ... Rita’ 
116 The Jesters... ae ae es .. ‘Rita’ 
60 The Lie Circumspect sue wee 165 .. * Rita” 
115 The Silent Woman... ies es a .. Rita’ 
e Sinner _... <a ee ihe gs .. ‘Rita’ 
153 Kitty the Siar. ak eke. aah “Rita? 
sh nee Lady udas ... he 2 A .. * Rita” 
he Wa of a Man a ee és .-- Morley Roberts 
59 A Son os Empire... ... 2. Morley Roberts 
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HUTCHINSON’S 6d. NOVELS 
ALREADY PUBLISHED 


177 The Trampling of the Lilies wos wees wee, Rfael Sabatini 

114 Reparation ee 1 wee eee wee: Adeline Sergeant 

73 Roger Vanbrugh's Wife... 1. 0h. Adeline Sergeant 

93 The Sixth Sense .... ie wee eet: « Adeline Sergeant 

17%6 The Man Stealers ... ... a... woe = owe sSOM. OP. Shiel 

119 The Son of Gad Se ee moe . J. A. Steuart 

63 The Eternal Quest .. eee woe weetiewe:C«ddSCS A. Stuart 

1% A Victory Won ... eae on — .. Annie S. Swan 

180 Made in His Image... ...... ... = Guy Thorne 

111 The Gambler .. =n Sag soe = weeSsiwee,:Ss Mis. Katherine Cecil Thurston 

131 Her Grace's Secret .. ja ais ake ... Violet Tweedale 

147 Starv ecrow Farm tee ‘a a ». Stanley Weyman 

91 The Grip of the Fi Mier "Bercy White 

182 The Heart of the Dancer we. Su ... Percy White 

136 The Yellow Van _... ies ae “ee ... Richard Whiteing 

1% Evelyn's Sto sos eee wee nee, EMMa Jane Worboise 

87 The Wife's Trials ... sa ee en .. Emma Jane Worboise 

Lottie Lonsdale a ... Emma Jane Worboise 
64 Alain Tangier's Wife .. J. H. Yoxall 

8&3 A Love Episode (with 94 illustrations) ee Emile Zola 


52 Marie Corelli: The Writer. Taal the T. F. G. Coates and R. S. 


The LADY'S & “2 
*©4 SHILLING MAGAZINE RE AL M 
FOR SIXPENCE.” 

Always well-informed, ever up-to-date, and never dull, 


THE LADY’S REALM 
has held its own for over twelve years against all comers. 


Its List of Contributors is the strongest that any magazine, 
English or American, could furnish, including, as it does, the 
most Popular Authors. 


Special Features are made of the Stories, and the Articles 
are all contributed by the best-informed writers. 


The Illustrations in the Magazine are of the highest class, 
its artistic contributors including the foremost illustrators of 
the present day. a 
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